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PREFACE TO THE EDITION OP 1845. 


Much has been Tmtten by critics, especially by those in 
Germany (the native land of criticism), upon the important 
question, whether to please or to instruct should be the end of 
Fiction — whether a moral purpose is or is not in harmony with 
the undidactic spirit perceptible in the higher works of the imagi- 
nation: and the general result of the discussion has been in 
favour of those who have contended that Moral Design, rigidly so 
tiled, should be excluded from the aims of the Poet; ^at his 
rt should regard only the Beautiful, and be contented with the 
direct moral tendencies^ which can never fail the creation o!f 
e Beautiful. Certainly, in fiction, to interest, to please, and 
Drtivcly to elevate — to take man from the low passions, and 
' 3 miserable troubles of life, into a higher region, to beguile 
ary and selfish pain, to excite a generous sorrow at vicissitudes 
ft his own, to raise the passions into sympathy with heroic 
tTiggles — and to admit the soul into that server atmosphere 
^ m which it rarely returns to ordinary existence, without some 
^mory or association which ought to enlarge the domain o| 
^‘Ught and exalt the motives of action; — such, without oth« 
^ result or object, may satisfy the Poet,* and constitute tiff 
^pest and most universal mor^lty he can efiect. But suA 
Inate to this, which is not the duty, but the necessity^ ol 
Fiction that outlasts the hour, tho writer of imaginatioii 
Y well permit to himself other purposes and objects, taking 
3 that they be not too sharply defined, and too obviously 
int to contract the Poet into the Lecturer~the Fiction intff 
Homily. The delight in “Shyloek’' is not less vivid for 
nianity it latently but profoundly inculcates; the healthficdl 
friment of the Tartuffe” is not less enjoyed for the exposoJUi 
the Ilypociiby it denounces. “VVe need not demand from 
ikespcare or h'om Molidic other morality than that whiok 

the word Poet in its proper sense, as applicable to anr wnter, wbAllllBr w 
or prose, who invents or creates. 
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Genius unconsciously throws around it — the natural lig:ht which 
it reflects ; but if some groat principle which guides us practically 
in the daily intercoiu\se with men becomes in the g^mcrai) lustre 
more clear and mor^gpronouncod — wc gain doubly, by the* general 
tendency and tht^arucular result. 

Long since, in searching for new regions in the Art to which 
I am a servant, it seemed to me that they might be found lying 
far, and rarely trodden, beyond that range of conventional mo- 
rality in which Novelist after Novelist had intrenched himself— 
amongst those subtle recesses in the ethics of human Ufe in which 
Truth and Falsehood dwell undisturbed and unseparatod. The 
Vast and dark Poetry around us — the Poetry of Modern Civilisa- 
tion and Daily Existence— is shut out from us in much, by the 
shadowy giants of Prejudice and Fear. He who would ari'ive 
at the Fairy Land, must face the Phantoms. Betimes, I set 
myself to the task of investigating the motley world to ’which our 
progress in humanity has attained, caring little what misrepre- 
sentation I incurred, what hostility 1 provoked, in searching 
through a devious labyrinth for the foot- tracks of Truth. 


In the pursuit of this object, I am, not vainly, conscious that 
I have had my influence on my time — that I have contributed, 
though humbly and indirectly, to the benefits which Public 
Opinion has extorted from Governments and Laws. While (to 
content myself with a single example) the ignorant or malicious 
were decrying the moral of “Paul Clifibrd,” I consoled myself 
with perceiving that its truths had stricken deep — that many, 
whom formal essays might not reach, were enlisted by the picture 
and the popular force of Fiction into the service of that large 
and Catholic Humanity which frankly examines into the causes 
of crime, which ameliorates the ills of society by seeking to amend 
the circumstances by -which they are occasioned ; and commences 
j the great wtuk of justice to mankind, by proportioning the 
punishment to the offence. That work, I know, had its share 
in the wise and great relaxation of our Criminal Code— it hai 
had its share in results yet more valuable, because leading to 
more comprehensive reforms— viz., in the courageous facing of 
the ills which the mock decorum of timidity would shun to 
contemplate, hut which, till fairly fronted, in the spirit of 
practied Christianity, sap daily, more and more, the walls in 
, which blind Indolence would protect itself from restless Misery and 
rampant Hunger. For it is not till Art has told the unthinking, 
that nothing {rightly treated) is too low for its breath to -vivify, 
and its wings to raise, that the Herd awaken from their chronio 
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SargT' of contempt,, and the Lawgiver is compelled to redress 

at the Poet lias lifted into esteem. In thus enlarging tJie 
ountlariosjof the Novelist, from trite and conventional to un* 
rodden ends, I have seen, not with the jealousy of an Author, 

- 'lit with the pride of an Originator, that I Ji^ve served as a 
•uide to later and abler witers, both in Englan^ and abroad, 
f at times, while imitating, they have mistake# me, 1 am not 
' nswerahle for tlieir errors ; or if, more often, they have impi‘ov(id 
inhere they borrowed, I am not envious of their laurels. They 
>we me at least this, that I prepared the way for their reception, 
md that they would have been less popular and more misrepre- 
3nted, if the outcry which bursts upon the first researches 
ito new directions, had not exhausted its noisy vehemence 
ipon me. 

In this Novel of “ Night and Morning” I have had various ends 
in view — subordinate, I grant, to the higher and more durable 
morality which belongs to the Ideal, and instructs us playfully 
jBvhile it interests, in the passions, and through the heart. First 
r-to deal fearlessly with that universal unsoundness in social 
justice which makes distinctions so marked and iniquitous be- 
tween Vice and Crime — viz., between the corrupting habits and 
the violent act — which scarce touches the former with the lightest 
twig in the fasces — which lifts against the latter the edge of the 
Lictor’s axe. Let a child steal an apple in sport, let a starveling 
steal a roll in despair, and Law conducts them to the Prison, for 
evil commune to mellow them for the gibbet. But let a man 
spend one apprenticeship from ^muth to old age in vice — let him 
devote a fortune, perhaps colossal, to the wholesale demoralisation 
of his kind — and he may be surrounded with the adulation of the 
so-called virtuous, and be served upon its knee, by that Lackey — 
the Modern World ! I say not that Law can, or tliat Law should, 
reach the Yice as it does the Crime ; but I say, that Opinion may 
be more than the servile shadow of Law. I impress not here, 
as in “ Paul Clifford,” a material moral to work its effect on the 
Journals, at the Hustings, through Constituents, and on Legisla- 
tion; — I direct myself to a channel less active, more tardy, but 
as sure — ^to the Conscience that reigns, elder and su^^ierior to all 
Law, in men's hearts and souls; — I utter boldly and loudly a 
truth, if not all untold, murmured feebly and falteringly before, 
— sooner or later it will find its way into the judgment and the 
loonduot, and shape out a tribunal which requires not robe or 
Pennine. 

Fi Secondly— In this work I have sought to lift the mask from 
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the timid solfishness which too often with ns bears the name o* 
Mespectdbility. Purposely avoiding all attraction that may savour 
of extravagance, patiently subduing every tone and every hue 
to the aspect of those whom we meet daily in our thoroughfares, 
I have shown in Robert Beaufort the man of decorous phrase and 
bloodless aoUon — the systematio self-server — in whom the world 
forgive the lact of all that is generous, wdTrm, and noble, in orde^ 
to respect the passive acquiescence in methodical conventions ar 
hollow forms. And how common such men are with us in this 
century, and how inviting and how necessary their delineation, 
may be seen in this, — ^that the popular and pre-eminent Obser'^ 
of the age in which we live, has since placed their prototyp u 
vigorous colours upon imperishable canvas.* 

There is yet another object with which I have identified ' y 
tale. I trust that I aiu not insensible to such advantager >.s 
arise from the diffusion of education really sound, and knowk 
really available ; — ^for these, as the right of my countrymei ^ 
have contended always. But of late years there has been danger 
that what ought to be an important truth may be perverted into 
a pestilent fallacy. Whether for rich or for poor, disappointment 
must ever await the endeavour to give knowledge without labour^ 
and experience without trial. Cheap literature and popular treilj 
tises do not in themselves suff’ce to fit the nerves of man ‘ 
the strife below, and lift his aspirations, in healthful confidei 
above. He who seeks to divorce toil from knowledge, deprh(^ 
knowledge of its most valuable property, — ^the strengthening ( 
the mind by exercise. We learn what really braces and elevattf;' 
us only in proportion to the effort it costs us. Nor is it in Bookfa 
alone, nor in Books chiefly, that we are made conscious of Ok 
strength as Men ; Life is the great Schoolmaster, Experience thtt 
mighty Volume. He who has made one stern sacrifice of self, 
has acquired more than he will ever glean from the odds-and* 
ends of popular philosophy: and the man, the least scholastic, 
may be more robust in the power that is knowledge, and approach 
nearer to the Arch-Seraphim, than Bacon himself, if he cling fast 
to two simple maxims — “ Be honest in Temptation, and in Adver- 
sity believe in God.” , Sucb moral, attempted before in “ Eugene 
Aram,** I have enforced more dirootly here; and out of such 
convictions I have created hero and heroine, placing them in their 
primitive and natural characters, with aid more from life than 
iooks— from cour»<’j the one, from affection the other — ^amidst 

« Need I aa^ iliat I allude to the ** Peckaniff ot Vr, Dickens ? 
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llie feeble Hermaphrodites of our sickly ciTilisation ; — examples 
of iBSoli^e Manhood and tender Womanhood. 

The opinions I have here put forth are not in fashion at this 
day. But I have never consulted the popular, any more than the 
sectarian, Prejudice. Alone and unaided, I have hewn out my; 
way, from fiist to last, by the force of my own conviotions. The 
coin springs up in the field centuries after the first sower is 
forgotten. Works may perish with the workman; but, if truth- 
ful, their results are in the works of others, imitating, borrowing, 
enlarging, and improving, in the everlasting Cycle of Industiy 

id Thought. 



NOTE TO THE EDITION OF 1851. 


I 

I HAVE nothing to add to the preceding pages, written 
years ago, as to the objects and aims of this work; — except 
say, and by no means as a boast, that the work lays claims t(^ 
one kind of interest which I certainly never desired to efl’ect fopf 
it — vIZm in exemplifying the glorious uncertainty of the Law.' J 
For, humbly aware of the blunders which novolihts not belonging I 
to the legal profession are apt to commit, when they summon to^ 
the dSnomnent of a plot the aid of a deity so mysterious ^ 
Themis, I submitted to an eminent lawyer the whole case i)i%^ 
** Beaufort , versus Beaufort,* as it stands in this Novel, i^nd the 
pages which refer to that suit were not only written from the 
opinion annexed to the brief I sent in, but submitted to the eye] 
of my counsel, and revised by his pen. — N.B. lie was feed, J udge' 
then my dismay when I heard long afterwards that the lato| 
Mr. O’Connell disputed the soundness of the law 1 had thus! 
bought and paid for ! Who shall decide when doctors disagree !’* 
Ail 1 can say is, that 1 took the best opinion that love or money 
could get me : and I should add, that my lawyer, uiuiwed by the 
alleged ipse dixit of the great Agitator (to be sui‘c, he is dead), 
still stoutly maintains his own views of the question.* I^et me 
hope that the right heir will live long enough to come under the 
Statute of limitations. Possession is nine points of the law, and 
may Time give the tenth. 


* I have, however, thought it prudent so far to meet the oigectSon suggested hy“ j 
Mr. 0*0oimell» as to make a slight alteration in this edition, which wiU probably 
prevent the objection, If correct, being of any material practical effect on the i 
4ispo8itlQn of ti^t visionary £1 Dorado— The Beaufort Property. | 
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NIGHT AND MORNING. 


BOOK I. 


INTRODUCTOEY CHAPTER. 


Nbw rests onr vicar. They who knew him best. 
Proclaim his life to have been entirely rest; 

Nor one so old has left tlih world of sin, 

More like the being that he entered ia.^Crabbe, 


f In one of the Welsh counties, is a small village called A—. It 
p somewhat removed from the high road, and is, therefore, hut • 
*tle known to those luxurious amateurs of the Picturesque, who 
piew nature through the windows of a carriage and four. Nor, 
indeed, is there a^thing, whether of scenery or association, in 
the place itself, sumcient to allure the more sturdy enthusiast from 
the beaten tracks which tourists and guide-books prescribe to those 
who search the Sublime and Beautiful amidst the mountain homes 
if the ancient Britons. StUl, on the^ whole, the village is not 
without its attractions. It is placed in a small valley, through 
vhich winds and leaps, down many a rocky fall — a clear, babbling, 
^loi&y rivulet, that affords excellent sport to the bretoen of the 
jingle. Thither, accordingly, in the summer season occasionally 
f'esort tho Waltons of the neighbourhood— young farmers, retired 
paders, with now and then a stray artist, or a roving student from 

rme of the Universities. Hence the solitary hostelry of A 

being somewhat more frequented, is also more cle^ and comfortable 
Lnan could he reasonably anticipated from the insigniffcanoe and 
lemoteness of the village. 

f At a time in which my narrative opens, tho village boasted a 
pci able, agreeable, careless, half-starved parson, who never failed 
CO intj oduoe himself to any of the anglers who, duxiug the summer 
kootl B, passed a day or two in the littlo valley. The Itev. Mr. 
halob Pnoe had been educated at the University of Cambridge, 
Vhoro he had contrived, in three years, to ruj^ through a little 
ortune of 3,fi00;. It is true, that he acquired in i*etum the art of 
■^aljling milk-punch, the science of pugilism^ and the reputation of 
S i. Iff the best-natured, rattling, open-hearted companions whom 
demre by your side in a tandem to Newmarket or in a 
l^^l^th the bargemen. By the help of these gifrs ana aooom-« ^ 
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plisliments, lie had not failed to find favour, while his money lasted, 
with the young aristocracy of the “ Q-entle Mother,” ^nd, though 


gowns— c., young lords or fellow-commoners, with whom he waa 
on such excellent terms, and who supped with him so often— would 
do something for him in the way of a living. But it so happened 
that when Mr. Caleb Price had, with a little difficulty, scrambled 
through his degree, and found himself a Bachelor of Arfe^^nd at 
tho end of his jinances, his CTand acquaintances parted frem hip» 
to their various posts in the ^ate-Militant of life. And, with the 
exception of one, joyous and reckless as himself, Mr. Caleb Price 
found that when Money makes itsolf wings, it flies away with ->ui: 
friends. As poor Price had earned no academical distinction, su Uo 
could expect no advancement from his college ; no fellowship ; no 
tutorship leading hereafter to livings, stalls, and deaneries. Pfjvcrty 
began already to stare him in the face, when the only friend win , 


friend, fortunately for him, of high connections and brilliant pros- 

pects —succeeded in obtaining for him the humble living of A , 

To this primitive spot the once jovial roister cheerfully retired - 
contrived to live contented upon an income somewhat less than h< 
had formerly given to his groom— preached very short sermons h 
a very scanty and ignorant congregation, some of whom onb 
understood Welsh — did good to the poor and sick in his own care 
loss, slovenly way— and, unchoered, or imvexed, by wife an^ 
children, he rose in summer with the lark, and in winter went 
bed at nine jneoisely, to sa\e coals and candles. Por the rest, ht j 
was the most skilful angler in the whole county ; and so willing t j 
communicate the results of his experience as to the most takin J 
colour of the flies, and the most favoured haunts of the trout- J 
that he had given especial orders at 'the inn, that whenever an;l 
strange gentlemen came to fish, Mr. Caleb Price should be immed’l 
;)ly sent for. In this, to bo sure, our worthy pastor had his usud| 
reoomponse, First, if tlie stranger wore tolerably liberal, Mrfl 
Price was asked to dinner at the inn ; and, secondly, if this failedi 
from tho poverty or the churlishness of the obliged party, Mri 
Price still had an opportunity to hear the last news— to talk oboul 
the Great World — m a word, to exchange ideas, and perhaps tr)gt I 
an old newspaper, or an odd number of a magazine. I 

Kow, it so happened that one afternoon in October, when tl I 
periodical excursions of the anglers, becoming gradually rarer arjH 
more rare, had altogether ceased, Mr. Caleb Trice was summon(J| 
£tom his parlour, in which he had been employed in the fabr catj<JP 
of a net for his cabbages, by a Httie white-headed boy, who 
to say there was a gentleman at the inn who wished immediatipsj 
to see him, a strange gentleman who had never been there befl vmM 
Mr. Price threw down his net, seized his hat, and, in Ics^ 
five minutes, he was in the best room of the little inn. if j [■ 
The person there awaiting him was a man who, thought / H 
dad in a velveteen ehooting^jacket, had an air and mien/ £ 
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till, and one of those athletic to. , We 
too oftetf followed by ooroulenee in ag^!^8aved mt 
in the full prime of manfiood— the amT?? ^nd * »* ^ 

seen to full advantage in their simple anu^S. 
fail to excite that popular admiration whi< 
strength in the one sex as to delicacy in 5ie t 
was wShing impatiently to and fro tke smaU a^ 

Price entered ; and then, turning to the clergymS™ 

^ceremony 

.. . gay la 

glanced o> ti e parson's threadbare and slovenly costu&it » 
poor Crii^ '—what a metamorphosis !— I should not have^i^ 
you again ’ " ^ 

“ what ! 1 /ou ! Is it possible, my dear fellow?-— now glad 1 1. 
to see you ! What on earth can bri^you to such a place I No . , 
not a soul would believe me if I said rhad seen you in this miser- 
able hole." 

“ That is precisely the reason why I am here. Sit down, Caleb, 
and we II talk over matters os soon as our landloiid has brought up 
the materials for " 

“ The milk-punch," interrupted Mr. Price, rubbing his hands. 

Ah, that wilt bring us back to old times, indeed ! ” 

In a few minutes the punch was prepared, and after two or three 
preparatory glasses, the stranger thus commenced 

'* My dear Caleb, I am in want of your assistanoe, and, above aU, 
of your secrecy." 

*' I promise you both beforehand. It will make me happy the 
rest of my life to think I have served my patron-^my benefactor— 
the only mend I possess.” 

” Tu&h, man 1 don't talk of that : we shall do better for yon one 
of these days. But now to the point : I have come here to be 
married — married, old boy. married ! " 

And the stranger threw himself back in his chair, and chack3l«i 
with the glee of a school-boy, 

” Humph ! " said the parson, gravely. " It is a serious thing tb 
do, and a very odd place to come to.” 

” I admit both propositions ; this punch is superb. To proceed. 
You know that my uncle's immense fortune is at his own disposal j 
if I disobliged him, he would be capable of leaving all to my 
brother ; I should disoblige him irrevocably if he knew that I had 
married a tradesman's daughter ; I am ^ing to marry a trades- 
man's daughter— a girl in a million ! the ceremony must be as 
secret as possible. And in this church, with you for the priest, 1 
do not see a chance of discovery.” 

” Do you marry by licence ? 

” No, my intended is not of age ; and we keep the secret evun 
from her father. In this village you will mutable over the bans 
without one of your congregation ever taking he^ of the name. 
1 shall stay here a month for the purpose. 6he is in London, on g 

B 3 * ^ 
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2 iriGHT ATH) jans on her side will be pub- 

- little church near the Tower, wnere 
plishments, he had notiq;tnovn than here. Oh, IVe contrived 
with the young aristocr' 
the very reverse of, consider what you risk.** 
certainly nourishes* all, and I find every chance in my favour* 
gowns— i. «.» youThere on the day of our wedding : my servant 
on such exoelie ; some stupid old Welshman, as antediluvian 
do somethin^ttve it to you to select him— shall be the other, 
that when^naU dispose of, and the rest I can depend on.’* 
through — 

the Qpii buts ; if I had to make a language, 1 Would not admit 
to tH)rd in it. And now, before I run on about Catherine, a 
epr; quite inexhaustible, tell me, my dear friend, something 
d; yourself.” 


Somewhat more than a month had elapsed since the arrival of 
the stranger at the village inn. He had changred his quarters for 
the Parsonage— went out but little, and then chiefly on foot excur- 
sions among the s,e<^estered hills in the neighbourhood : ho was 
therefore but partially known by sight, even in the village ; and 
the visit of some old coUego friend to the minister, though indeed 
it had never chanced before, was not in itself uo remarkable an 
event as to excite any particular observation. The bans had been 
duly, and half audibly, hurried over, after the service was oon- 
oluaed, and while the scanty congregation were dispersing down 
the little aisle of the church, — when one morning a chaise and pair 
arrived at the Parsonage. A servant out of livery leaped from the 
box. The stranger opened the door of the chaise, and uttering a 
joyous exclamation, gave his arm to a lady, who, trembling and 
agitated, could scarcely, even with that stalwart support, descend 
the steps. ** Ah !** she said, in a voice choked with tears, when 
they found themselves alone in the little parlour, — “ ah ! if you 
knew how I have sufiered ! ’* 

i »®ow is it that certain words, and those the homeliest, — which 
the hand writes and the eye reads as trite and commonplace ex- 
pressions, — when sjjoken, convey so much, — so many meanings 
compHoated and renned ? “ Ah ! if you knew how I have suffered*^ ! 

When the lover heard these words, his gay countenance fell ; he 
drew back— his conscience smote him : in that compkint was the 
whole history of a clandestine love, not for both the parties, but 
for the woman — ^the painful secrecy — the remorseful deceit — the 
shame — the fear — the sacrifice. She who uttered those words was 
Boarcely sixteen. It is an early age to leave childhood behind foi 
ever ! 

** My own love ! you have suffered, indeed ; but it is over now.” 

•* Over ! And what will they say of me— what what will they 
think of me at home f Over ! Ah ! ” 

“ It is but for a short time ! in the course of nature, my uncle 
canfiot live long : all then will be explained. Our marriage once 
made public, all connected with you wUl be proud to own you. 
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Hon 'Will have wealth, station— a name among^ the first in the 
aentiy of England. Bnt aboye all, jou will have the haptdness to 
think thi% your forbearance for a time has saved me, and, it Btay 
be, our children, sweet one !— from poverty and “ 

“It is enor ^ " 

eoimtenanoe 


the girl ; and the expression of her 
le serene and elevated. “It is for yoit-^or 
your sake. I know what yon hazard : how much I must owe you! 
•— Eorgive me, this is the last murmur you shall ever hoair from 
these lips." 

An hour after these words were spoken, the marriage oemnony 
was concluded. 

“ Caleb," said the bridegroom, drawing the clergyman aside as 
they were about to re-enter the house, “ you will keep your promise, 
1 know ; and you think I may depend implicitly upon the good 
laith of the witness you have selects i” 

“Upon his good laith?— no," said Caleb, smiling; “but upon 
his deafness, ms ignorance, and his age. My poor old clork I he 
will have forgotten all about it before this day three months. Now 
I have seen your lady, I no longer wonder tmit you incur so great 
a risk. I never beheld so lovely a countenance* You wul be 
happy!" And the village priest sighed, and thought of the 
coming winter and his own lonely hearth. 

“ My dear friend, you have only seen her beaufy— it is her le^ 
charm. Heaven knows how often I have made love ; and this is 
the only woman I have evfer really loved. Caleb, there is an 
excellent living that adjoins my uncle’s house. The rector is old ; 
when the liouse is mine, you ^1 not be long without the living. 
We shall be neighbours, Caleb, and then you shall try and find a 
bride for yourself. Smith,” — and the bridegroom turned to the 
servant who had accompanied his wife, and served as a sescmd 
witness to the marriage, — “ tell the post-boy to put-to the horses 
immediately." 

“ Yes, sir. May I speak a word with you ? '* 

“Well, what? 

“ Your uncle, sir, sent for me to come to him, the day before we 
left town.” 

“Aha ! — indeed ! ” 

“And I could just pick up among his servants that he had some 
suspicion — at least, that he had been making inquiries — and seemed 
very cross, sir.” 

“You went to him 

“ No, sir, I was afraid. He has such a way with him when* 
ever his eye is fixed on mine, I always feel as if it was impossible 
to tell a lie ; and — and — in short. I thought it was best not tO go." 

“lou did right. Confound this fellow!** muttered the bride- 
groom, turning away; “he is honest, and loves me: yet, if my 
uncle sees him, he is clumsy enough to betray all. Well, I always 
meant to get him out of the way — ^the sooner the better. Smith 1 ” 

“Yes, sir ! ” 

“ You have often said that you should like, if you had aeme 
capital, to settle in Australia : your father is an excellent lamer « 
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ym are above the mtuatioii you hold with me; you '<*» well 
edueoML md hm some kaowledgo of agriovdture ; ^u eau 
seareely mil to make a ftwtime as a settler; and if you m of the 
same mind still, why, look you, 1 have just dei,000«t my banker’s : 
you shall hare half, if you like to sail by the pack^.’* 

^Oh, sir, you are too generous.” • 

** Nonsen»e--no thanks— ‘I am more prudent than gcnerops ; for 
I agree with you that it is all up with me if my unofe gets hold of 
you. I dread my prying brother, too ; in fact, the obligation is on 
my side : only stay abroad till I om a rich man, and my marriage 
made public, and then you may ask of me what you will. It’s^ 
agreed, then ; order the horses, we’ll go round by Liverpool, and' 
Imn about *^6 vessels. By the way, my good fellow, 1 ho^ you 
see nothing now of that good-fcr-nowang wother of yours ? 

** No, indeed, sir. It’s a thousand pities he has turned out so 
ill 5 for he was the cleverest of the family, and could always twist 
me round his little finger.” 

"That’s the very reason I mentioned him. If he learned our 
seCT^ he would taue it to an exeellent market. Where is he ? ” 

** Hiding, I suspect, sir.” 

** Well, we shall put the sea between you and him ! So now 
nil’s safe.” 

Oaleb stood by the porch of his house as the bride and bride- 

S oom entered their humble vehicle. Though then November, the 
y was exquisitely mild and calm, the sky without a cloud, and 
even the leafiess trees seemed to smile beneath the cheerful sun. 
And the young bride wept no more ; she was with him she loved— 
she was his for ever. She forgot the rest. The hope— the heart of 
sixteen— spoke brightly out through the blushes Umt mantled over 
her fEor cheeks. The bridegroom’s frank and manly countenance 
was radiant with joy. As he waved his hand to Caleb from the 
window, the postboy cracked his whip, the servant settled himself 
on the dickey, the horses started off in a brisk trot,— the clergyman 
was loft alone 1 

To be married is certainly an event in life ; to marry other people 
is, for a priest, a very ordinary occurrence ; and yet, from that day, 
a great change began to operate in the spirits and the habits of 
Caleb Price. Have you ever, my gentle reader, buried :^ourself 
for some lime quietly in the lazy ease of a dull country life ? have 
you ever become gradually accustomed to its monotony, and inured 
to its solitude ; and, just at the time when you have half forgotten 
tils great world— that mare maanum that frets and rcixs m the 
dist^oe — have you ever received in your calm retreat some visitor, 
full of the busy and excited life which you imagined yourself oon^ 
tented to rdmqtiish? If so, have you not perceived,— that in pro« 
portion as his presenoe and communication either revived old 
mcanories, or brought before you new pictures of ** the bright 
tumult” of that existence of wliioh your guest made a part,— you 
began to compare him curiously with yourself ; you began to feel 
that what bemre was to rest, is now to rot ; that your years ore 
gilding from you unenjoyed and wasted ; that the contrast between 
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the iuWjI life of paseioiiete oitiHsatien mi the Te|M»hktot*|K]r ' 
of tiiiofraleBs seektsioDi is cme that, if yen are atill yowaigf It 
jrear phloscfiphy to beart-HEeelixtff all me iiridle that the to^car may 
\im yoara^to your grave ? Axd when your guest has left you, 
ym are again alone, ia the solitude the same as it was b^ESere t* 

Our poor Caleb had for years rooted hie thoughts to his village. 
His guest had been, like the Bird in the Fairy Tale, settling upon 
the quiet branches, and singing eo loudly and so gladly of the 
enchanted skies afeur^ that, when it flew away, the tree pined, nipped 
and withering in the sober sun in which before it had baidbd oon- 
t6nte(L-^The guest was, indeed, one of those men whose animal 
spirits exerdse upon such as come within their circle the influence 
and power usually ascribed only to intellectual qualities. During 
the month he had sojourned with Caleb, he had brought back & 
the poor parson all the gaiety of the brisk and noisy nontiate that 
preo^ed the solemn vow and the dull retreat^ the social parties, 
the merry suppers, the open-handed, (men-hearted feUoWihip of 
riotous, aelightfol, extravagant, thcmgStless Youtn;. And Caleb 
was not a bockman—not a scholar ; he had no resources in himself, 
noT occupation but his indolent and ill-paid duties. The emotions, 
therefore, of the Active Mon were easily aroused , within him. But 
if this comparison between his past and present life rendered him 
restless and disturbed, how much more deeply and lastingly was ho 
affected by a contrast between his own future and that of his 
friend ! not in those points where he could never hope equality — 
wealth and station— <he conventional distinctionB to which, after 
all, a man of ordinary sense must sooner or later reconcile himself 
— but iu that one respect wherein all, high and low, pretend to the 
same rights— -rights which a man of moderate warmth of feeling 
can never willingly renounce— vix., a partner in a lot, however 
obscure ; a kind face by a hearth, no matter how mean it bo ! And 
his happier friend, like all men full of life, was full of Mmself— 
full of nis love, of his future, of the blessings of home, and wife, 
and children. Then, too, the young brido seemed so fair, so con* 
fiding, and so tender ; so formed to grace the noblest, or to cheer 
the humblest home ! And both were so happy, so all in all each to 
each other, as they left that barren threshold ! And the priest felt all 
this, as, melancholy and envious, he turned from the door in that 
November day, to And himself thoroughly alone. He now began 
seriously to muse upon those fancied blessings which men weaned 
with celibacy see springing, heavenward, behind the altar. A few 
weeks afterwards a iK^ble change was visible in the good man*8 
exterior. He became more caxcm of his dress, he shaved every 
morning, he purchased a crop-eared Welsh cob ; and it was soon 
known in the neighbourhood, that the only journey the cob was 
ever condemned to take was to the honse of a certain squire, who, 
amidst a family of all ages, boasted two very pretty mania^able 
daughters. That was the second holyday-time of ]}oor Caleb— ^he 
iove-romanoe of bis life : it soon closed. On learning the ambunt 
of the pastor's stipend, the squire refused to receive his addresses ; 
and, shintly after, the girl to whom he had attached himself mode 
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^ what the world calls a happy match : and perhaps it was on^ for i 
nerer heard that she regretted the ibrsaken lover. Pro^ab^ Caleb 
was not one of those whose place in a woman's heart is ‘new to be 
supplied. The lady married, the world went round as before, the 
brook danced as merrily through the village, the poor worked on ' 
the week-days, and the urchins gambolled round the gravestones 
on the Sabbath, — and the pastor's heart was broken. He languished 
padually and silently away. The villagers observed that he had 
lost his old good-humoured smile ; that he did not stop a very 
Saturday evening at the carrier's gate, to ask if there were any 
news stirring in the town which the carrier weekly visited : that 
he did not come to borrow the stray newspapers that now and. then 
found their way into the village ; that, as Be sauntered along the 
brook-side, his clothes hung loose on his limbs, and that he no 
longer “ whistled as he went ; ” alas, he was no longer in want 
of thought I " By degrees, the walks themselves were suspended ; 
the parson was no longer visible : a stranger performed his duties. 

One day, it might be some three years and more after the fatal 
visit I have commemorated — one very wild, rough day in early 
March, the postman, i^ho made the round of the district, rung at 
the parson’s bell. The single female servant, her red hair loose on 
her neck, replied to the call. 

“And how is the master } " 

“ Very bad ; ” and the girl wiped her eyes. 

“ He should leave you something handsome,” remarked the post- 
man, kindly, as he pocketed the money for the letter. 

The Pastor was in bod—the boisterous wind rattled down the 
chimney and shook the ill-iitting casement in its rotting frame. 
The clothes he had last worn were thrown carelessly about, 
unsmoothed, nnbrushed ; the scanty articles of furniture were out 
of their proper places : slovenly discomfort marked the death- 
chamber. And by the bedside stood a neighbouring clergyman, a 
stout, rustic, homely, thoroughly Welsh priest, who might have 
sat for the portrait of Parson Adams. 

“ Here's a letter for you,” said the visitor. 

“ For me ! ” echoed Caleb, feebly. “Ah — well— is it not very 
dark, or are my eyes failing?” The clergyman and the servant 
drew aside the curtains, and propped the sick man up : he read as 
follows, slowly, and with difficulty : — 

“ Deah Caleb,— ’At last I can do something for you. A friend 
of mine has a living in his gift just vacant^ worth, I understand, 
from three to four hundred a year : pleasant neighbourhood— small 
parish. And my friend keeps the hounds I— just the thing for you, 
is, however, a very particular sort of person— wants a com- 
panion, and has a horror of anything evangelical ; wishea there- 
fore, to see you before he decides. If you can meet mo in London, 
some day next month, I’ll present you to him, and I have no doubt 
it will be settled. Tou must think it strange I never wrote to you 
since we parted, but you kno# I never was a very good corre- 
spondent ’9 and 1 had nothing to communicate adlvantageoua to 
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you, it a sort of insult to enlarge on my own happin^ 

and so^oryi. Ail I shall say on that score is, that 1 *ve sown n* 
>vild offljs ; and that you may take my word for it, there's nothin# \ 
'tthat can make a man know how large the heart is, and how little 
the world, till he comes home (perhaps after a hard day's huntingj 
and secs his own fireside, and nears one dear welcome ; and-^, 
by the way, Caleb, if you could but see my boy, the sturdiest little 
rogue ! But enough of this. All that vexes me is, that I *ve never 
yet been able to declare my marriage : my uncle, however, suspects 
nothing : my wife bears up against all, like an angel as she is ; 
still, in case of any accident, it occurs to me, How I *m writing to 
you, especially if you leave the place, that it may be as w^ to 
fcend me an examined copy of the register. In those remote place^r 
registers are often lost or mislaid ; and it may be useful hereafter, 
when I proclaim the marriage, to clear up all doubt as to the fact. 

“ Good-bye, old fellow, 

** Yours most truly,*' 

&c., &o. 

** It comes too late,” sighed Caleb, heavily ; and the letter fell 
■ from his hands. There was a long pause. “ Close the shutters,” 
said the sick man, at last ; ” I think I could sleep ; and— and — 
pick up that letter.” 

Witli a trembling, hut eager gripe, he seized the paper, as a 
miser would seize the deeds of an estate on which he has a mort- 
gage. He smoothed the^olds, looked complacently at the well- 
known hand, smiled — a ghastly smile I—and then placed the letter 
under his pillow, and sank down ; they left him alone. He did 
not wake for some hours, and that good clergyman, poor as himself, 
was again at his post. The only friendships that are really with 
us in the hour of need, are those which are cemented by equality 
of circumstance. In the depth of homo, in the hour of tribulati^, 
hy the bed of death, the rich and the poor are seldom found side 
by side. Caleb was evidently much feebler ; but his sense seemed 
clearer than it had been, and the instincts of his native kindness 
were the last that loft him. “ There is something he wants me to 
do for him,” he muttered. “Ah ! I remember : Jones, will you 
send for the parish register ?— It is somewhere in the vestry-room, 

I think— -hut nothing's kept properly. Better go yourself— 'tis 
important,” 

Mr. Jones nodded, and sallied forth. The register was not in 
the vestry ; the churchwardens knew nothing about it ; the clerk 
— a new clerk, who was also the sexton, and rather a wild fellow- 
had gone ten miles off to a wedding : every place was searched ; 
till, at last, the book was found, amidst a heap of old magazines 
and dusty papers, in the parlour of Caleb himself. By tb® time it 
was brought to him, the sufferer was fast declining ; with some 
diflioulty his dim eye discovered the place where, amidst ^e 
clumsy pot-hooks of the parisljjonerS, the large clear hand of Im 
fri end^ and the trembling characters of the bride, looked lortli. 
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i ^ ^fc^traet this far me, will you ?” said Caleb* 

5fr, Jones obeyed. 

“ Now, mst write above the extract : — ^ 

f “ Sib,— jBy Mr. I?rice’a desire I send you the inclosed. Be is too 
ill to write himself* But he bids me say, that he has never been 
quite the same man since you left him ; and that, if he should not 
get well again, still your kind letter has made him easier ih his 
mind.** 

Caleb stopped. 

‘‘Goon,*^ 

“ That is all T have to say : sign your name, and put the address 
— here it is. Ah, the letter (he muttered) must not lie about ! If 
anything happen to me, it may get him into trouble.” 

And as Mr. Jones sealed his communioation, Caleb feebly 
stretched his wan hand, and held the letter which had ** come too 
late” over the flame of the candle. As the blazing paper dropped 
on the cariMJtless floor, Mr. Jones prudently set thereon the broad 
sole of his top-boot, and the maid-servant brushed the tinder into 
the grate. 

“ Ah, trample it out hurry it amongst the ashes. The last as 
the rest,** said Caleb, hoarsely. ” Friendship, fortune, hope, love, 
life — a little flame, and then— and then ” 

“ Don't ho uneasy— it*s quite out !** said Mr. Jones. 

Caleb turned his face to the wall. He lingered till the next 
day, when he passed insensibly from sleep to death. As soon as 
the breath was out of his body, Mr. Jones felt that his duty was 
discharged, that other duties called him home. Ho promised to 
return to read the burial-service over the deceased, gave some 
hasty orders about the plain funeral, and was turning from the 
room, when he saw the letter he liad written by Caleb's wish, still 
on the table. “ I pass the i)ost-oflB.oe— I’ll put it in,” said he to 
the weeping servant ; “ and just give me that 'scrap of paper.** So 
he wrote on the scrap, ”P,S. He died this morning, athalf-past 
twelve, without pain. — J. and^ not taking the trouble to 
break the seal, thrust the flnal bulletin into the folds of the letter, 
which he tlien carefully placed in his vast pocket, and safely 
transferred to the post. And that was all that the jovial and 
happy man, to whom the letter was addressed, ever heard of the 
last days ol his oollcge friend. 

The living, vacant by the death of Caleb Price, was not so 
valuable as to plague the patron with many applications. It con- 
tinued vacant nearly the whole of the six months prescribed by 
law. And the desolate parsonage was committed to the charge of 
oue of the villagors, who had occasionally assisted Caleb in the 
care of his little garden. The villagerj his wife, and half-a-dozen 
noisy, ragged children, took possession of the quiet bachelor's 
abode. The furniture bad been sold to pay the expenses of the 
funeral, and a few trifling bills; and, save the kitchen and the 
two attics, the empty house, tmixihahitod, was surrendered to the 
“ se mischief of the idle urchins, who prowled about the silent 
^ in fear of the silence, and in ecstasy at the space. The 
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bedro^a bf^ieb C^leb had died ws, iadeed, loug h *74- * 
infantiAe eapenaitilAoii. But one da. 7 f the eldest wy J " is^ 
V t^ired aorofis the threshold, two oupboiuds, the doors stauu \ 

* attracted the child's curiosity, fie open^ cue. and his e$ds iti%« 
tioa soon brought the rest of the ohilaren round him. Hayblri|a 
ever, reader, when a boy, suddenly stumbled on that El BorilM 
called by the grown-up folks a lumber-room? Lumber, indeed'^ i 
what Virtu double-locks in oabinets is the real lumber to the boy ! * 
Lumber, reader to thee it was a treasury ! Now this cupboard \ 
had been the lumber-room in Caleb's household. In an instant 
the whole troop had thrown themselves on the motley contents. ; 
Stray joints of clumsy fisMng-rods ; artificial baits ; a pair of 
worn-out top-boots^ in which one of the nrchins, whooping and 
shouting, buried himself up to the middle; moth-eaten, stained, 
and ragged, the collegian's gown — ^rclic of the dead man's palmy 
time; a bag of carpenter's tods, chiefly broken; a cricket-bat; an 
odd boxing-glove ; a fencing-foil, snapped in the middle ; and, i 
more than all, some half-fimimed attempts at rude toys ; a boat, a 
cart, a doll’s house, in which the good-natured Caleb had busied 
himself for the younger ones of that family in which he had found 
the fatal ideal of Ins trito liie. One by one were these lugged forth 
from their dusty slumber— profane hands struggling for ihc first 
right of appropriation. And now, revealed against the w oU, glared 
upon the startled violators of the sanctuary, with glassy eyes and 
horrent visage, a grim monster. They huddled back one upon the 
other, pale and breathless^ tiU the eldest, seeing that the creature 
moved not, took heart, approached on tip-toe— twice receded, and 
twice again advanced, and finally drew out, daubed, painted, and 
tricked forth in the semblance of a mfiin, a gigantic kite ! 

The children, alas ! were not old and wise enough to know oH 
the dormant value of that imprisoned aeronaut, wnich had cost 
Caleb many a dull evening’s labour — the intended gift to the false 
one’s favourite brother. But they guessed that it was a thing or 
spirit appertaining of right to them; and they resolved, after 
mature consultation, to impart the secret of their discovery to an 
old wooden -legged villager, who had served in the army, who was 
the idol of all tlie children of the place, and who, they firmly 
believed, knew everything under the sun, except the mystical arts 
of rea(^ing and writing. Accordingly, having seen that the coast 
was clear— for they considered their parents (os the children of the 
hard-working often do) the natural foes to amusement— they car- 
ried the monster into an old outhouse, and ran to the veteran to 
beg him to come up slily and inspect its properties. 

Three months after this memorable event, arrived the new 
pastor— a slim, prim, orderly, and starch young man, framed by 
nature and trained by practice to bear a great deal of split ado 
and starving. Two loving couples had waited to be married till 
his reverence should arrive. Ine ceremony wrformed, where was 
the registry-book ? The vestry was searohedF— the churchV4£dcn3 , 
interrogated ; the gay clerk who, on the demise of his , 

deoesBor, had come into office a little before Caleb’s la^^j^sw^ j 
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i ^ .collection of having taken the registrj^™ fl Mr. 

^ vestry-room was white- washed. 4 Th ; house , 

cuphoaid, the mysterious cupboard, was ex- • 
“ Nr Here it is, sir !” cried the clerk ; and he pounced upon f 
[' u pJ parchment volume. The thin clergyman opened it, and 
I £11 jiled in dismay— more than three-fourths of the leaves had been 
J^rn out. 

“ It is the moths, sir,” said the gardener's Wife, who had not yet 
removed from the house. ^ • 

^e clergyman looked round ; one of the children was trembling. 

” What have you done to this book, little one ?” 

That b^k ?— the hi I— hi ! ” 

“ Speak the truthj and you shan't be punished.” 

“ I did not Imow it was any harm— hi !— hi ! '* 

“Well, and 

** And old Ben helped us.” 

“WeU?” 

“ And— and— and— hi I— hi !— The tail of the kite, sir ! 

“ Where is the kite ? ” 

Alas! the kite and its tail were long ago gone to that un- 
discovered limbo, where all things lost, broken, vanished, and 
destroyed ; things that lose themselves — ^for servants are too honest 
to steal ; things that break themselves— for servants are too care- 
ful to break ; hnd an everlasting and impenetrable refuge. 

“ It does not siraify a pin's head,” said the clerk ; “the parish 
must find a new 'un ! ” 

“It is no fault of mine,” said the pastor. “Arc my chops 
ready ? ” 


CHAPTER II. 

And soothed with idle dreams the frowning fate.— C rab be. 

“ Why does not my father come back ? what a time he has bt cn 
away!” 

“ My dear Philip, business detains him : but he will be here in 
few days — ^perhaps, to-day ! ” 

“ I should like him to see how much I am improved.” 

“ Improved in what, Philip ? ” said the mother, with a amile. 
“ Not Latin, I am sure ; for I have not seen you open a book sine*' 
you insisted on poor Todd's dismissal.” 

“ Todd ! Oh, he was such a scrub, and spoke through his nca^ : 
what could he know of Latin 

“More than you ever wiU, I fear, unless ” and here thcic 

was a certain hesitation in the mother's voice, “ unless your faliici 
consents to your going to school.” 

Well, I should like to go to Eton t— That's the only school for 
M gentleman. I've heard my father say so.” * 
f “ Philip, you are too proud.” 
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“ Prc^d 1' fTou often call me proud ; but, then, yon k*, 

* you do SLiss me now, mother.*' " 4^ 

*<116 ladv drew her son to her breast, put aside the clu»ii«^ 

Hair from his forehead, and kissed him ; but the kiss was sad, 
a moment after she pushed him away gently, and mutteroa/4 
unconscious that she was overheard, — ^ 

** If, after all, mjt devotion to the father should wrong the % 
children ! ” 

The boy started, and a cloud passed over his brow ; but he said 
nothing. A light step entered the room through the French case- 
ments that opened on the lawn, and the mother turned to her 
youngest-born, and her eye brightened. 

*' Mamma ! mamma ! here is a letter for you. I snatched it 
from John : it is papa's handwriting." 

The lady uttered a joyous exclamation, and seized the letter. 
The younger child nestled himself on a stool at her feet, looking 
up while she read it ; the elder stood apart, leaning on his gun, 
and with somethmg of thought, even of gloom, upon his coun- 
tenance. 

There was a strong contrast in the two boys. The elder, who 
was about lifteen, seemed older than he was, not Only from his 
height, but from the darkness of his complexion, ana a certain 
proud, nay, imperious, expression upon features that, without 
having the soft and fluent graces of childhood, were yet regular 
and smking. His dark-gfteen shootiilg dress, with the belt and 
pouch, the cap, with its gold tassel set upon his luxuriant curls, 
which had the purple gloss of the raven's plume, blended, perhaps, 
somothing'prematurely manly in his own tastes, with the love of 
fantastic and the picturesque which bespeaks the presiding genius 
of the proud mother. The yonder son had scarcoly told his ninth 
year; and the soft, auburn ringlets, descending naH-way down 
the shoulders ; the rich and delicate bloom that exhibits at once 
the hardy health and the gentle fostering; the large, deep-blue 
eyes ; the flexile and almost eflfeminato contour of the harmonious 
features; altogether made such an ideal of ohild-like beauty as 
Lawrence had loved to paint or Chantrey model. And the dain- 
tiest cares of a mother, who, as yet, has her darling all to herself 
— her toy, her plaything — ^were visible in the large falling collar 
of finest cambric, and the blue velvet dress with its filigree Duttons 
and embroidered sash. 

Both the boys had about them the air of those whom Fate ushers 
blandly into life — the air of wealth, and birth, and luxury, spoiled 
and pampeied as if earth had no thorn for their feet, and heaven 
not a wind to visit their young cheeks too roughly. The mother 
had been extremely handsome ; and though the nrst bloom ol youth 
was now gone, she had still the beauty that might captivate new 
love — an easier task than to retain the old. Both her sons, though 
differing from each other, resembled her : she had the of 

the younger ; and probably any one who had seen her in her own 
earlier youth, would have recognised in that child’s gay yet gentle 
countenance, the mirror of the mother when a girl. Now, hoy»- 
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when fiHent or Ihonghtfol, the expr^Bsiof of her 


‘ JSTr rather that of elder bc^ ; — tie oheelci oncw^^o rosy, 
!/Sp. though clear, with sotnothing which time had riven, 

iiJ^ pride and thou^t, in the carved iip and the high for^ead'. 
who could have looked on her in her more lonely houys^ might 
have%e6n that the pride had known shame, and the thought was 
the shadow of the passions of fear and sorrcm’. 

But now as she read those hasty, brief, hut well-remembero- 
eharaoters — read as one whose heart was in her eyes— joy ahd 
triumph alone were visible in that eloquent countenance. Her 
eyes ifashed, her breast heaved ; and at lenrih, clasping the letter 
to her lips, she kissed it again and £^in wi^ passionate transport. 
Then, as her eyes met me dark, inquiring, earnest gare of her 
eldest horn, she flung her arms round him, and wept vehemently. 

** Wliot is the matter, mamma, dear mamma ^ '* said the youngest, 
pushing himself between Philip and his mother. 

“ Your father is coming hack, this day— this very hour and 

yon-yon— child— -you Philip " Here sobs broke in upon her 

words, and left her speechless. 

The letter that had produced this effect ran as follows : — 


** To Mna. Mantoir, Ferrmde Cottage, 

“Dtsabest Kat®,— My lost letter prepared you for the news I 
haVe now tto relate— my poor uncle is no more. Though I had seen 
so litUe of him, especially of late years, his death sensibly affected 
me ; nut I have at least tho consolation of thinking, that there is 
nothing now to prevent my doing justice to you. I am the sole 
heir to his fortune — have it in my power, dearest Kate, to offer 
you a tardy recompense for all you have put up with for my sake ; 
— a saored testimony to your long forbearance, your unreproachful 
love, your wrongs, and your devotion. Our children, too— my 
noble Philip! — ^lass them, Kate— kiss them for me a thousand 
times. 

“ I write in great haste— the burial is just over, and my letter 
will only serve to announce my return. My darling Catherine, 1 
shall be w’th you almost as soon as these lines meet your eyes — 
those dear eyes, that, for all the tears they have shed for my faults 
and follies, have never looked the less kind. 

“ Yours, ever as ever, 

“Pump BEAcrponi/* 


This letter has told its tale, and little remains to explain. Philip 
Beaufort was ono of those men of whom there are many in his 
peculiar class of society — easy, thoughtless, good-humoured, gene- 
rous, with feelings infinitely better than his principles. 

Inheriting himself but a moderate fortune, which was three parts 
in the hands of the Jews before he was twenty-five, he had the 
most brilliant expectations from his uncle ; an old bachelor, who, 
from a courtier, had turned a misanthroxjo^old— shrewd — ^pene- 
trating— -worldly— sarcastic— and imperious ; and from this rela- 
tsqn he received, meanwhile, a handsome,* #nd* indeed* munifioent 
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allowatioe. About sixteen yesoif befons tbe date at which tliift 
rati <re o|>ens, Philip Beaufort had ** mn off** as the sarte is* wra 
, Catherine Horton, then little more than a chHd-Hi motimdeasehjid 
— educated at a boarding-sohool to notions and desires for beyond 
her station ; for she was the daughter of a provincial tradesman. 
And Philip Beaufort in the mime of life, was possessed of most of 
the qualities that dazzle the eyes, and many of the arts that 
betray the affections. It was suspected by some that they wore 
privately married: if so, the secret had been closely kept^ and 
baffled ill the inquiries of the stem old uncle. BtiU there was 
much, not only in the manner, at once modest and <ligniiied» but 
in the character of Catherine, which was proud and high-spirited, 
to give colour to the suspicion. Beaufort, a man natur^y carelesb 
of forms, paid her a marked and punctilious respect ; and his 
attachment was evidently one, not only of passion, but of oonff- 
dence and esteem. Titne devel<med in her mental qualities far 
superior to those of Beaufort, and for these she had ample leisure 
of cultivation. To the influence derived from her mind and 
person she added that of a flunk, affectiouate, and winning dis- 
uoeition; their children cemented the bond between them Hr. 
Beajfort was passionately attached to fleld-sports. He lived the 
greater part of the year with Catherine, at the beautiful cottage to 
which ho had built hunting-stables that were the admiration or the 
county ; and, though the Cottage was near London, the pleasures 
of the metropolis seldom aUured him for mote than a few days— 
generally but a few hours — at a time j and he always hurried back 
with renewed relish to what he considered his home. 

Whatever the connection between Catherine and himself (and of 
the true nature of that connection, the Introductory Chapter has 
made the reader more enlightened than the world), her influence 
had, at least, weaned from all excesses, and many follies, a man 
who, before be knew her, had seemed likely, from the extreme 
joviality and carelessness of his nature, and a very imperfect 
educarion, to contract whatever vices were most liu fashion os pre- 
servatives against ennui. And if their union had been openly 
hallowed by the church, Philip Beaufort had been universally 
esteemed the model of a tender husband and a fond father. Ever, 
as he became more and more acquainted with Catherine’s tiatural 
good qualities, and more and more attached to his home, had Mr. 
Beaufort, with the generosi^ of true affection, desired to remove 
from her the pain of an eqtdvocal condition by a public marriage. 
But Mr. Beaufort, though gererous, was not free from the worlqli- 
ness which had met him everywhere, amidst the society in which 
his youth had been spent. His uncle, the head of ^ one of those 
families which yearly vanish flrom the commonalty into the peer- 
age, hut which once formed a distinguished peculiarity in the 
aristocracy of England — ^families of ancient birth, immense pos- 
sessions, at once noble and untitled— held his estates by no 
other tenure than his own caprice. Though he professed to like 
Philip, yet he saw but little of him. When the news of the ulioit 
connection his nepbeMT was reported to have formed reached him, 
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‘)he at first resolyed to break it off ; but observiuff that Philip no 4 
iongrer gambled, nor run in debt, and bad retired from the tuif to f 
the safer and more economical pastimes of the field, he contented, 
himself with inquiries which satisfied him that Philip was not 
married ; and perhaps he thought it, on the whole, more prudent 
to wink at an error that was not attended by the bills whioh had 
heretofore characterised the human infirmities of his reckless 
nephew. lie took care, however, incidentally, and in reference to 
some scandal of the day, to pronounce his opinion, not upon the 
fault, but upon the only mode of repairing it. 

If ever,^' said he, and he looked gnmly at Philip while he 
spoke, “ a gentleman were to disgrac^ his ancestry by introducing 
Into ms family one whom his own sister could not receive at her 
house, why, he ought to sink to her level, and wealth would but 
make his disgrace the more notorious. If I had an only son, and 
that son were booby enough to do anything so discreditable as to 
marry beneath him, I would rather have my footman for my 
successor. You understand, Phil ? ** 

Philip did understand, and looked round at the noble house and 
the stately park, and his generosity was not equal to the trial. 
Catherine — so great w^is her power over him — might, perhaps, 
have easily triumphed over his more selfish calculations ; but her 
love was too delicate ever to breathe, of itself, the hope that lay 
deepest at her heart. And her children !— -ah ! for them she pined, 
but for them she also hoped. Before them was a long future, and 
she had all confidence in Philip. Of late, there had been consider- 
able doubts how far the elder Beaufort would realise the expecta- 
tions in which his nephew had been reared. Philipps younger 
brother had been much with the old gentleman, and appeared to 
he in high favour : this brother was a man in every respect oppo- 
site to Philip-*-sober, supple, decorous, ambitious, with a face of 
smiles and a heart of ice. 

But the old gentleman was taken dangerously ill, and Philip 
was summoned to his bed of death. Robert, the younger brother, 
was there also, with his wife (for he had married prudently) and 
his children — (he had two, a son and a daughter), ^ot a word did 
the uncle say as to the disposition of his property till an hour 
before he died. And then, turning in his bed, he looked fii'st at 
one nephew, then at the other, and faltered out, — 

“ Philip, you are a scapegrace, hut a gentleman ! Robert, you 
are a careful, sober, plausible man ; and it is a great pity you were 
not in business ; you would have made a fortune !— you won’t in- 
herit one, though you think it : I have marked you, sir. Philip, 
beware of your brother, Now* let me see the^arson.” 

The old man died ; the will was read ; and Philip succeeded to a 
rental of 20,000/. a-year ; Robert, to a diamond ring, a gold re- 
pealer, 6,000Lj and a curious coRection of bottled snakes. 
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CHAPTER III. 

stay, deUgrhtfol Dreidi ; 

Let him xvithm his pleasant gratden walk ; 

Give him her arm— of hlcssiAra let them ^aUc.*— Caajuia. 

Theee, Robert, there ! now you can see the neW stables. By 
Jove, they are the oompletest thing in the three kii^oms !** 

“ Quite a pile ! But is that the house ? You lodge your hones 
more magninoently than yourself.” 

But IS it not a beautiful cottage ? — to be sure, it owes every- 
thing to Catherine's taste. Bear Catherine ! ” 

Mr. Robert Beaufort, for this colloquy took place between the 
brothers, as their bi^tska rapidly descended the hill, at the foot of 
which lay Femside Cottage and its miniature demesnes— Mr. 
Robert Beaufort pulled his travelling-oap over his brows, and his 
countenance fell, whether at the name of Catherine, or the tone in 
which the name was uttered ; and there was a pause, broken by 
a third occupant of the britska, a youth of about seventeen, who 
sat opposite the brothers. 

“ And who are those boys on the lawn, uncle 
** Who are those boys ?* It was a simple question, but it grated 
on the ear of Mr. Robert Beaufort— it struck discord at his heart. 
” Who were those boys as they ran across the sward, eager to 
welcome their father nome ; the westering sun shining fall on their 
joyous faces — their young forms so Hthe and so gi’aoeful— their 
mernr laughter ringing in the still air. ” Those boys,” thought 
Mr. Robert Beaufort, ” the sons of shame, rob mine of his inherits 
anoe.” The elder brother turned round at his nephew's quostiom 
and saw the expression on Robert's face. He bit bis lip, and 
answered, gravely — 

” Arthur, they are my children.” 

” 1 did not know you were married,” replied Arthur, bending 
forward to take a better view of his cousins. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort smiled bitterly, and Philip's brow grew 
crimson. 

The carriage stopped at the little lodge. Philip opened the door 
and jumped to the j^ound ; the brother and his son followed. A 
moment more, and Philip was locked in Catherine's arms, her tears 
falling fast upon his breast ; his children plucking at his coat ; 
and the younger one crying, in his shrill impatient treble, “Papa ! 
,)apa ! you don’t see Sidney, papa ! '* 

Mr. Robert Beaufort plaoed his band on his son's shoulder, and 
arrested his steps, as they contemplated the group before them. 

“ Arthur,” said he, in a hollow whisper, “ those children are our 
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V yoiiT STipplantcrs ; they are bastards ! bastordo ! 
be at drst be his heirs ! 

longer gait made no answer, but the smile with which he 
the saff oo gazed on his new relations vanished. 
himfiK lCatB.** said Mr. Beaufort, as he turned from Mrs. Morton, and 
mpiCod his youngest-bom in his arms, “ this is my brother and his 
f son : they are welcome, are they not }** 

Mr. Kobert bowed low, and extended his hand, with stiif 
affalility, to Mrs. Morton, muttering something equally ccmpli- 
menlary and inaudible. 

The party proceeded towards the house. Philip and Arthur 
broi^ht up the rear. 

‘‘Do you bhoot?” asked Arthur, observing the gun in his 
cousin's hand. 

“ Yes. I hope this season to bag as many head as my father ; 
he is a famous shot. But this is only a single bairel, and an old- 
fashioned sort of detonator. Mv father must get me one of the new 
guns. I can't afford it myself. 

“ I should think not,” said Arthur, smiling. 

“ Ohrf as to that,” resumed Philip, quickly, and with a heightened 
colour, ” I could have managed it very well if I had not given 
thirty guin^t^ for a brace of pointers the other day : they are the 
best dogs yjitti ever 

” Thirtyyfuixieas ! ” echoed Arthur, looking with nawe surpriSe 
at the speJaer ; ” why, how old are you ?” 

” Just fiSceu last birth-day. Holla, John ! John Oreen ! ” cried 
the young gentleman, in an imperious voice, to one of the gardeners, 
who was crossing the lawn, ” see that the nets are taken down to 
the lake to-morrow, and that my tent is pitched properly, by the 
lime-troes, by nine o'clock. I hope you will understand me this 
time ; Heaven knows you take a deal of telling before you under- 
stand anything ! ” 

‘*Yes, Mr. Philip,” said the man, bowing obsequiously; and 
then muttered, as ho went off, ” Drat the nat'rcl I he speaks to a 
poor man as if ho warn't flesh and blood.” 

” Does your father keep hunters ?” asked Philip. 

” No.” 

‘‘Why?” 

“ Perhaps one reason may be, that he is not rich enough.” 

” Oh ! mat's a pity. Never mind, we'll mount you, whenever 
you like to pay us a visit.” 

Young Arthur drew himself up, and his air. naturally frank 
and gentle, became haughty and reserved. Philip gazed on him, 
and lelt offended ; he scarce knew why, but from that moment he 
conceived a vUsIike to his cousin. 
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Pbr a rf ^ !a helpleas and vain, of a condition so cjiyoscd to calamtly, that 4 
raisin is able to kf \ him ; any trooper put of the Egyptian army— a fly can do it» 
when It goes on God's errand.— JsscMr Tavlob* On Me j0eeei^ftUne$8 Me 
limrt. 

Tjie two 'brothers sat at their wine after dinner. Eobert sipped 
claret, the sturdy Philip quaked his more generous port. Cathoi^ 
and the boys might be seen at a little distance, and by the light of 
a soft Angust moon, among the shrubs and bosqmta of the lawn. 

Philip lleauiort was about five-and-forty, tall# robust, nay, of 
great strength of frame and limb ; with a countmmnoe extremely 
winning, not only from the comeliness of its features, but its 
frankness, manliness, and good nature. His was the bronzed, rich 
complexion, the inclination towards embonpoint^ the athlotic girth 
of chest, which denote redundant health, and mirthful temper, 
and sanguine blood. Ilobort, who had lived the life of oities, was 
a year younger than his brother ; nearly as tall, but pale, meagre, 
stooping, and with a care-worUj anxious, hungry look, which made 
the smile that hung upon his lips seem hollow and artiiioiaL His 
dress, though plain, was neat and studied ; his manner, bland and 
plausible ; his voice, sweet and low ; there was tliat about him 
which, if it did not win liking, tended to excite respect— a certain 
decorum, a nameless propriety of appearance and bearing, that 
approached a little to formabty; his every movement, slow and 
measured, was that of one who paced in the circle liat fences 
round the habits and usages of the world. 

“ Yes,” said Philip, ** I had always decided to take this step, 
whenever my poor uncle’s death should allow me to do so. You 
have seen Catherine, but you do not know half her good qualities ; 
she would grace any station ; and, besides, she nursed me so care- 
fully la# year, when 1 broke my collar-bone in that cursed steeple- 
chase. tSgad, I am getting too heavy, and growing too old, for 
such schoolboy pranks.” 

“ I have no doubt of Mrs. Morton’s excellence, and I honour 
your motives ; still, when you talk of her gracing any station, you 
must not forget, my clear brother, that she will be no more received 
as Mrs. Beaufort than she is now as Mrs. Morton.” 

“ But I tell you, Eobert, that I am really married to her already; 
thi^t she would never Imvo left her home, but on that condition; 
that we were married the very day we met after her flight.” 

^ Eobert’s thin lips broke into a slight sneer of incredulity. 

** My dear brother, you do right to say this— any man in your 
situatLon would say the same. But 1 know that my uxLole jbook 
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Bob sl&litly blufllied. Phili|) went on. 

** Ha» ha ! to be sure jou did ; you knew that such a diaoover^r 
would naye done for me in the old gentleman's good opinion. But 
I blinded you both, ha, ha ! The fact is, that we were married 
with the greatest privacy; that even now, I ovra, it would be 
di£doult for Catherine herself to establish the fact, unless 1 wished ^ 
it. 1 am ashamed to think that I have never even told her where 
I keep the main proof of the marriage. I induced one witness to 
leave the country, the other must 1^ long since dead : my poor 
Mend, too, who omciated, is no more. Even the register, Bob, the 
rcj^ter itself, has been destroyed: and yet, notwithst^ding, 1 
will prove the ceremony, and clear up poor Catherine's fame ; for 
1 have the attested copy of the register safe and sound. Catherine 
not married J why, look at her, man ! 

Mr. Eobert Beaufort glanced at tho window for a moment, but 
his countenance was still that of one unconvinced. 

“ Well, brother,” said he, dipping his fingers in the water-glass, 

“ it is not for me to contradict you. It is a very curious tale 
— ^parson dead — witnesses missing. But still, as I said before, if 
you are resolved on a public marriage, you are wise to insist that • 
there has been a previous private one. Yet, believe me, Phijip,” 
continued Robert, with solemn earnestness, ” the world ” 

« D the world I What do I care for the world 1 We don't 


pains to ascertain if the report of a private marriage word 
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want to go to routs and balls, and give dinners to fine people. I 
shall live much the same as I have always done ; only I shall now 
keep the hounds — they are very indifferently kept at present— 
and have a yacht; and engage the best masters for the hoys. Phfi 
wants to go to Eton, but I know what Eton is : poor fellow ! his 
feelings might be hurt there, if others are as sceptical as yourself. 
I suppose my old friends will not be less civil, now 1 have 20,000/. 
, a-year. And as for the society of women, between you and me, I 
don’t care a rush for any woman but Catherine : poor Katty ! ** 

“ Well, you are the best judge of your own ^airs ; you don't 
misinterpret my motives ?” 

” My dear Bob, no. I am quite sensible how kind it is in you — 
a man of your starch habits and strict views, coming here to pay a 
mark of respect to Kate— (Mr. Robert turned uneasily in his chair) 
— even before you knew of the private marriage, and 1 am sure I 
don’t blame you, for never having done it before. You did quite 
right to try your chance with my uncle.*' 

Robert tamed in his chair again, still more uneasily, and 
cleared his voice as if to speak. But rhilip tossed off his wine, and 
proceeded, without heeding his brother, — 

” And though the poor old man does not seem to have liked you 
the better for cousultiM his scruples, yet we must make up for the 
partiality of his will. Let me see^what, with your wife's fortune, 
you muster 2,000/. a-year f ” 

” Only 1,600/., Philip, and Arthur's education is growing ezpen- 
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Bive. Next year He goes to college. He is oertainly^^^^**®^* ^ 
and I Have great Hopes ** , , umA 

** That He will do Honour to us all — so Have I, He ir * 
young fellow; and I think my PHUip may find a great a. 
learn from him — PHil is a sad, idle dog; but with a devil"^.? 
spirit, and sharp as a needle. I wish you could see Him rid^ 
Well, to return to Arthur. Don't trouble yourself about hib 
education — that shall be my care. He shall go to Christ Church 
— a grentleman-oommoner, of course— and when He's of age, we'll 
get mm into parliament. Now for yourself, Bob. 1 shall sell the 
town-house in Berkeley Square, and whatever it brings you shaU 
have. Besides that, 1*11 add 1,500/. a-year to your 1,500/. — so 
that's said and done. Pshaw I brothers should be brothers. — Let's 
come out and play with the boys ! " ^ 

The two Beauiorts stepped through the open casement into the 
lawn. 

“ You look pale. Bob — all you London fellows do. As for me, 
I feel as strong as a horse ; much better than when 1 was one of 
your gay dogs straying loose about the town ! 'Q-ad, I have never 
had a moment's iU health, except from a fall now and then. I feel 
as if 1 should live for ever, and that’s the reason why I could 
never make a will.” 

” Have you never, then, made your will ?'' 

“Never as yet. Faiths till now, I had little enough to leave. 
But now that all this great Beaufort property is at my own dis- 
posal, I must think of Hate's jointure. By Jove ! now I speak of 
it, I will ride to * • • ♦ * to-morrow, and consult the lawyer 
there both about the will and the marriage. You will stay for the 
wedding ! ” 

“ Why, I must go into shire to-morrow evening, to place 

Arthur with his tutor. But I'll return for the wedding, if you 
particularly wish it; only Mrs. Beaufort is a woman of very 
strict ” 

** Ido particuliffly wish it,” interrupted Philip, gravely ; “ for I 
desire, for Catherine's sake, that you, my sole surviving relation, 
may not seem to withhold your oonntenanoe from an act of justice 
to her. And as for your ^e. I fancy 1.500/. a-year would recon- 
cile her to my marryii^ out of the Penitentiary.” 

Mr. Eobert bowed his head, coughed husldly, and said, “I 
appreciate your generous affection, Philip.” 

The next morning, while the elder parties were still over the 
breakfast- table, the yonng people were in the grounds : it was a 
lovely day, one of the last of the luxuriant August— and Arthur, 
as he looked round, thought he had never seen a more beautiful 
place. It was, indeed, just the spot to captivate a yonthiul and 
susceptible fancy. The village of Fernside, though in one of the 
counties adjoining Middlesex, and as near to London as the owner's 
passionate pursuits of the field would permit, was yet as rural and 
sequestered as if a hundred miles distant from the smoke of the 
huge cto. Though the dwelLbig was called a cottage, Philip had 
enlarged the original modest building into a villa of some pre^« 
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h -rue.” . . , 

^ ” And j either side a graceful and well-proportioned portico, 

Bob aV verandahs, covered with roses and clematis ; to the right 
” Hrod a ran^e of costly conservatories, terjninating in vistas of 
wouh-work, which formed those elegant allies called rosaries, arid 
I Ved to screen the more useful gardens from view. The lawn, 
■smooth and even, was studded with American plants and shrubs 
in flower, and bounded on one ;jide by a small lake, on the opposite 
bank of which, limes and cedars threw their shadows over the cheat 
waves. On the other side, a light fence separated the pounds from 
a large paddock, in which three or four hunters grazed in indolent 
enjoyment. It was one of tnose cottages which bespeak the ease 
and luxury not often found in more ostentatious mansions — an 
abode which, at sixteen, the visitor contemplates with vague 
notions of poetry and love — which, at forty, he might think dull 
and d — d expensive — which, at sixty, he would pronounce to be 
damp in winter, and full of earwigs in the summer. Master Philip 
was leaning on his gun; Master Sidney w^as chasing a peacock 
butterfly ; Arthur was silently gazing on the shining lake, and the 
gtfll foliage that drooped over its siinaoe. In the countenance of 
this young man there was something that excited a certain in- 
terest. He was less handsome than Philip, hut the expression of 
liis face was more prepossessing. There was something of pride in 
the forehead ; but of good-nature, not unmixed with irresolution 
and weakness, in the curves of tho mouth. ^ Ho was more delicate 
of frame than Philip; and the colour of his complexion was not 
that of a robust constitution. His movements were graceful and 
self-possessed, and he had his father’s sweetness of voice. 

” This is really beautiful I—I envy you, cousin Philip,” 

“Has not your father gut a country house ?” 

“ Ho : we Eve either in Loudon or at some hot, crowded watering- 
place.” 

“ Yes ; this is very nice durinff the shooting and hunting season. 
But my old nurse says wo shall have a much finer place now. I 
Eked this very well tul I saw Lord Belville’s place. 3ut it is very 
unpleasant not to have the finest housuin the county ; aut Casar 
out nuUm — that’s my motto. Ah ! do ^u see that swallow ? I’U 
bet you a guinea I hit it.” 

“ Ho, poor thing J don’t hurt it.” But ere the remonstrance was 
uttered, the bird lay quivering on the ground. 

“ It is just Septomher, and one must keep one’s hand in,” said 
Philip, ao he reloaded his gun. 

To Arthur this action seemed a wanton cruelty ; it was rather 
the wanton recklessness which belongs to a wild boy aocustomed to 
gratify the immdse of the moment— the reuklessness which is not 
cruelty in the boy, but which prosperity may pamper into cruelty 
in the man. And scarce had he reloaded his gun before the ne^n 
of a young colt came from the neighbouring paddock, and Philip 
iKmnaed to the frnce. “ He calls me, poor fellow ; you shall see 
him feed from my hand. Euu in for a piece of bread — a Wge 
pieces Sidney.” The boy and the animal seemed to understand 
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other. ** I see you don’t like horses "he said to irtlmr. **Ah 

me, I loye dogs, horses— «veiy dttmh oreifcttire.” 

** Except swallows !’* said Arthur, with a half smile, oud a litflEe 
sturprised at the inconsistency of the boast. 

‘^Oh ! that is spof^,— all fair ; it is not to hurt the swallow— It is 
to obtain skill,” said Philip, cN}lonrinff ; and then, as if npt <[tdte 
easy with his own detlnition, he turned away abruptly. 

‘^This is dull work— suppose wp fish. By Jove ! (be had caught 
hiff father’s ext)letive)*that blockhead has put the tent on the wrong 
side of the lake, after all. Holla, you, sir ! ” and the unhappy 
gardener looked up from his fiower-bcds ; “ what ails you ? I Mve 
a great mind to tell my father of you— you grow stupider every 
day. I told you to put the tent under the lime-trees.” 

” We couIq not manage it, sir ; the boughs were in the way.** 

” And why did not yon out thp boughs, blockhead ?” 

” 1 did not dare do so, sir, without master’s orders,” said the 
man, doggedly. 

“My orders are sufficient, I should think; so none of yottr 
impertinence,” cried Philip, with a raised ooionr; and lifting his 
hand, in which he held his ramrod, he shook it menaemgly ever 
the gardener’s head, — ” I’ve a great mind to—” 

“What’s the matter, Philip ?” cried tke good-humoured vdoo Of 
his father. — “ Pie ! ” 

“ This fellow does not mind y[;hat I say, sir.” 

“ I did not like to cut the boughs of the lime-trees without your 
orders, sir,” said the gardener,* 

“ No, it would be a pity to cut them. Yon idumld ooniwlt me 
there, Master Philip;” and the father shook him by the collar 
with a good-natured, and afi^tionate, but rough sort of careasi 

“ Be quiet, father ! ” said the boy, petulantly and proudly ; “ or,” 
he added, in a lower voice, but one which showed emotion, "my 
cousin may think you mean less kindly than you always do, lar.” 

The father was touched Go and out the lime-tooughs, John ; 
and always do as Mr. Philip tells you.” 

The mother was behind, and she sighed audibly.—” Ah J dearest, 

I fear you will spoil him.'# 

“ Is he not your son ? and do we not owe him the ni <»0 teistpodt 
lor having hitherto allowed others to—** 

He stopped, and the mother could say no more. And tbas It 
was, that this boy of powerful charaotefr and strong passions had, 
firom motives the most amiable, been pampered mm the^Marling 
into the despot. 

” And now, Kate, I will, as I told you last night, rid© over to 
• t ♦ * * and fix the earliest day for our pablio manriag© ; I Will 
ask the lawyer to dine here, to talk about the proper steps for 
proving the private one,” 

” Wul that be difficult ? ” asked Catherine, with natural aakteCy. 

” No,— for, if you remember, I had the wrecaution to 
examined copy of the register; otherwise, Iowa to you, 
have been alanned 1 don’t know what hna become of Saoilfc^ 1 
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ijr^eard 6ome time since his father that he had left the colony ; 
■" and (I never told you before—it would have made you ^easyj 
once, a few years ago, when my unde again got it into his head 
that we might be married, I was airaid poor Caleb's suoeesaor 

might, by chance, betray us. So I went over to A ^myself, 

being near it when I was staying with Lord C , in crrder to see 

how far it might be necessary to secure the parson ; and only.think I 
1 found an ^cident had happened to the register— so, as the clergy- 
man could Imow nothing, I kept my own counsel. How lucky I 
have die copy ! No doubt the lawyer will set all to rights \ and. 
while 1 am making settlements, 1 may as well make my will. 1 
have plenty for both boys, but the dark one must be the heir. 
Hoes he not look bom to be an eldest son 
“Ah, Philip!” 

“ Pshaw ! one don't die the sooner for making a will. Have I 
the air of a man in a consumption!” — and the sturdy sportsman 
glanced complacently at the strength and symmetry of ms manly 
umbs. “ Come, Phu, let's go to the stables. Now, Robert, I will 
show yon what is better worth seeing than those miserable flower- 
bedfl.'*^ So saying, Mr. Beaufort lea the way to the court-yard at 
the back of the cottage. Catherine and Sidney remained on the 
lawn I the rest follow^ the host. The grooms, of whom Beaufort 
was the idol, hastened to show how well the horses had thriven in 
his absence. 

“ Ho see how Brown Bess has come on, sir ; but, to be sure, 
Master Philip keeps her in exercise. Ah, sir, he will be as good a 
rider as your honour, one of these days.” 

“ He ought to be a better, Tom ; for I think he'll never have my 
weight to carry. Well, saddle Brown Bess for Mr. Philip. What 
horse shall I take ?— Ah ! here’s my old friend, Puppet ! 

“ I don’t know what’s come to Puppet, sir ; he's gff his food, and 
turned sulky, 1 tried him over the bar yesterday : but he was 
quite restive like.” 

“ The devil he was ! So, so, old boy, you shall go over the six- 
barred gate to-day, or we’U know why.” And Mr. Beaufort 
patted the sleek neck of Ms favourite hunter. ” Put the saddk on 
iim/Tom.” 

“ Yes, your honour. I sometimes think he is hurt in the loins 
Bom^ow— he don’t take to his leaps kindly, and he always tries 
to bite when we bridles him. — ^Be auiek sir I” 

“ Oliy his airs,” said Philip. “ I did not know this, or I would 
have taken him over the gate. Why did not you tell me, Tom ? ” 

“ Lord love you, sir ! because you have such a spurret ; and if 
anything had come to yon " 

“Uuite right; you are not weight enough for Puppet, my lioy ; 
and he never did like any one to back him but myself. What say 
you, brother, will you ride with us ?” • 

“No, I must goto*^***to day with Arthur. I have 
enga^ the post-horses at two o’clock ; but I shall be with you to- 
mw>w or the day after. You see Ms tutor expects Mm ; and as 
Be is backward in Ms mathematics, he has no time to lose.” 
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** Well, then, good-l)ye> nephew ! ” and Beaufort slipped a pocket^ 
book into the boy's hand, “ Tush ! whenever you want money, 
don't trouble your father— write to me— we shall be always glad to 
se^^u^and you most teach Philip to like his book a litUe better 

]^o, father ; I shall be rich enough to do without books," said 
PhilipK rather coarsely : but then observing the heightened colour 
of his cousin, he went np to him, and with a generous im^se 
said, “ Arthur, you admired this gnxi ; pray oocept it. Nay, don't 
be shy — I can have as many as I like for the asking : you're not 
60 well off, you know.” 

The intention was kind, but the manner was so patronisi^ that 
Arthur felt offended. He put back the gun, aiA said drily, " 1 
shall have no occasion for the gun, thank you.” 

If Arthur was offended by the offer, Philip was much more 
offended by the refusal. ” As you like ; I hate pride.” said he ; 
and he gave the gun to the groom as he vaulted into his saddle, 
with the lightness of a young Mercury. “ Come father ! ” 

Mr. Beaufort now motmted his favourite hunter — a large, powmv 
ful horse, well known for its prowess in th© field. The rider trotted 
him once or twice through the spacious yard.^ 

” Nonsense, Tom ; no more hurt in the loins than I am. Open 
that gate ; we will go across the paddock, and take the gate yonder 
— ^tho old six-bar — en, Phil?” 

Capital !— to be sure !— *’ 

The gate was opened— the grooms stood watchful to see the leap, 
and a kindiod curiosity arrested Robert Beaufort and his son. 

How well they looked ! those two horsemen ; the ease, lightness, 
spirit of the one, with the fine-limbed and fiery steed that literally 
‘^bounded beneath him as a barb” — seemingly as ^y, as ardent, 
and as haughty as the boy-rider. And the manly, and t^lmost 
herculean, form of the elder Beaufort, which, from the buoyancy 
of its movements, and the supple grace that belongs to the perfect 
mastership of any athletic art, possessed an eleganee and dignity 
especially on horseback, which rarely accompanies proportions 
equally sturdy and robust. There was indeed something knightly 
and cmvalrous in the bearing of the dder Beaufort— in his hand- 
some aquiline features, the ereotness of his mien, the very wave of 
his hand, as he spurred &om the yard. 

** What a fine-looking fellow my uncle is ! ” said Arthur, with 
involuntary admiration. 

” Ay, an excellent life — amazingly strong ! ” returned the pale 
father, with a slight sigh. 

“ Philip,” said Mr. Beaufort, os they cantered across the paddock, . 
” I think the gate is too much for you. I will just take Puppet 
over, and then we will open it for you.” 

** Pooh, my dear father ! you don't know how I 'm improved I ” 
And slackening the rein, and touching the side of Ms horse, the 
young rider darted forward and cleared the gate, which was of no 
common height, with an ease that extorted a loud bravo from the 
proud father. 
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** How, Puppet," said Mr. Beanlort, stmiiiag his crwrf horse. 
Hie animal oante^^d towards the gate, and then 6nd(kQlY turned 
round with an impatient and angry snort. For shame, Puppet ! 
— ^for shame, old hoy ! ” said the sportsman, wheeling him again ifco 
the harrier. The horse shook his head, as if in remonstrance ; hut 
the spur vigorously applied, showed him that his master wc^uld not 
listen to his muto reasonings. He bounded forward— made at the 
gate— ‘Struck his hoofs against the top-bar— fell forward, and 
threw his rider head foremost on the road beyond. The horse rose 
instantly— not so the master. The son dismounted, alarmed, and 
terrihed. His father was speechless ! and blood gushed firom the 
mouth and nostrils, as the head drooped heavily on the boy's breast. 
The bystanders had witnessed the fail— they crowded to the spot 
— ^they took tho fallen man from the weak anas of the son— the 
head groom examined him with tho eye of one who had picked up 
science from his experience in such casualties. 

"Speak, brother !— where ore you hurt?" exclaimed Hobert 
Beaufort. 

" He will never speak more ! ’* said the groom, bursting into tears. 
" His neck is broken ! ” 

" Send for the nearest su^oon,’* cried Mr. Eoberti " Good God J 
boy ! don't mount that devilish horse I " 

But Artlmr had already leaned on the unhappy steed, which 
had been the cause of this appalling affliction. " Which way ?” 

"Straight on to ♦ ♦ * ♦ * only two miles— every one knows 
Mr, Powia's house. God bless you ! " said the groom. 

Arthur vanished. 

"Lift him oarefolly, and take him to the house," said Mr. 
Hohert. "My poor brother! my dear brother ! '' 

He was interrupted by a cry, a single, shrill, heart-breaking cry ; 
and Philip fell senseless to the ground. 

Ho one heeded him at that hour— no one heeded the fatherless 
BABTAED. "'Gentlj',, gently," said Mr. liobert, as he followed the 
servants and their load. And he then muttered to himself, and his 
sallow oheek ggew bright, and his nreath oamc short ; " He has 
made no will I— he never made a will I " 


CHAPTER V. 


CoMfonce.— O boy, then art thou ? 

* * * Wtaat becooves of me }-^King Johni 

It was three days after the death of Philip Beaufort— for the 
surgeon arrived only to confirm the judgment of the groom In 
the drawing-room of the cottage, the windows dosed, lay the body, 
in its ooffln, the lid not 3 rst nailed down. There, prostrate on the 
door, tearless, speechless, was the miserable Catherine ; ^r Sid- 
neyi too young to comprehend all his loss, sobbing at her subs $ 
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while i’hilii) apart, seated beside the coffin, ^azed abstractedly on 
that cold rigid face, which hod never known one frown for his 
boyish follibs« 

in another room, that had boon appropriated to the late owner, 
called his study, sat Bobert Beaufort. Everything in this room 
spoke of the deceased. Partially separated from the rest of the 
house, it communicated, by a winding stairci se, with a chamber 
^ above, to which Philip had been wont to betake himself whenever 
he returned late, and over-exhilarated, from some rural feast crown* 
ing a hard day's hunt ^ Above a quaint old-fashioned bureau of 
Butch workmanship (which Philip had picked up at a sale in the 
earlier years of his marria^) was a portrait of Catherine taken in 
the bloom of her yo'^th. On a peg on the door that led to the 
staircase, still hung his rough driving-coat. Tho window com- 
manded the view of the paddock, in which the worn-out hunter 
OP the u\ihroken colt grazed at vrill. Around the walls of the 
** study** — (a strange misnomer !) — hung prints of celebrated fox- 
Imnts and renowned steeple-chases ; guns, fishing-rods, and foxes* 
brushes, ranged with a sportsman’s neatness, supplied the place of 
hooks. On the mantel-piece lay ja cigar-case, a well-worn volume 
on the Yetermary Art, and the lost number of The Sporting 
zine. And iif that room— thus witnessing of the hardy, mascnlme, 
rural life, that had passed away — sallow, stooping, town-won^ sat, 
I say, Robert Beanlort, tho heir-at-law,— -alone : for the very day of 
tho death lie had remanded his son home with the loiter uiat 
announced to his wife the change in their fortunes, and directed 
her to send his lawyer post-haste to the house of death. The 
bureau, and the drawers, and the boxes which contained the 
papers of the deceased, were open ; their contents had been ran* 
sacked ; no certificate of the private marnage, no hint of such an 
event ; not a paper found to rignify the last Wishes of the rich 
dead man. 

He had died, and made no sign. Mr. Robert Beaufort’s com* 
tenance was still and composed. 

A knock at the door was heard ; the lawyer entered. 

“ Sir, tho undertakers are here, and Mr. Greaves has ordered the 
hells to be rung : at three o’clock he will read the service.” 

** I am obliged to yon, Blackwell, for taking these melancholy 
offices on yourself. My poor brother ! — ^ is so sudden ! But the 
funeral, you say, ought to take place to-day?” 

” The weather is so warm,” said the lawyer, wiping his forehead. 
As he spoke, the Death-bell was heard. 

There was a pause. 

” It would have been a terrible shock to Mrs. Morton if she had 
been his wife,” observed Mr. Blackwell. ” But I suppose persons 
of that kind have very little feeling. I must say, that it was for- 
tunate for the family, that the event happened before Mr. Beaufort 
was wheedled into so iMtoper a marriage.” 

“It tias fortunate, Blackwell. Have you ordered the poet- 
horses? I shall start immediately after the funeral.” 

“ ''®hat is to he done with the cottage, sir ?” 
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•* You may adirertwe it for sale.’* 

** And Mrs. Morton and the boys ? ** 

** Hum — we will consider* She was a tradesman's daughter. 1 
think I ought to provide for her suitably, eh ? " 

** It is more than the world could expect from you, sir ; it is very 
different from a wife." 

Oh, very ! very much so, indeed I Just ring for a lighted 
eandle, we will seal up these 1x>xe5. And — 1 think 1 could take a 
aandwich. Poor Philip!” • ‘ 

Ihe funeral was over; the dead shovelled away. What a 
atrai^ thing it does seem, that that very form which we prized so 
charily, for which we prayed the winds to be gentle, which we 
lapped from the cold in our arms, from whose footstep we would 
have removed a stone, should he suddenly thrust out of sight— an 
abomination that the earth must not look upon— a despicable loath- 
someness^ to be concealed and to be forgotten ! And this same 
composition of bone and muscle that was yesterday so strong — 
which men respected, and women loved, and children clung to — 
to-day so lamentably powerless, unable to defend or protect those 
who lay nearest to its heart ; its riches wrested from it, its wishes 
spat upon, its influence expiring with its last sigh I A breath 
from its lips making all that mighty difference between what it 
was and what it is ! 

The post-horses were at the door as the funeral procession 
returned to the house. 

Mr. Robert Beaufort bowed slightly to Mrs. Morton, and said, 
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hurry you. Good bye, ma'am ; good-bye, my boys and he patted 
his nephews on the head. 

PhiBp winced aside, and scowled haughtily at his uncle, who 
muttered to himself, ** That boy will come to no good ! " Little 
%dney put his hand into the rich man's, and looked up, pleadingly, 
into his faoe. ** Can't you say something pleasant to poor mamma, 
Uncle Robert?” 

Mr. Beaufort hemmed huskily, and entered the britska— it had 
been his brother's ; the lawyer followed, and they drove away. 

A week after the funeral, Phihp stole from the house into the 
conservatory, to gather some fruit for his mother ; she had scarcely 
touehed food since Beaufort's death. She was worn to a shadow ; 
her hair had turned grey. How she had at last found tears, and 
she wept noiselessly but unceasingly. 

The boy had plucked some grapes, and placed thum carefully in 
his basket : he was about to select a nectarine that seemed riper 
than the rest, when his hand was roughly seized ; and the gruff 
voice of John Green, the gardener, exclaimed,— 

” What are you about, Master Philip ? you must not touch them 
ere fmit I ” 

** How dare you, follow ! cried the young gentleman, in a tone 
9 f equal astonishment and wrath. 

"Hone of your airs. Master Philip! What 1 meanj|^ is that 
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tome great folks are eoming to look at tkmselireit prtmerA, 
won’t nave my ^ow of frmt sailed by Wido notvi^ toniiri^s 
like of you so, that’s plain, Master Pnilio to you to remain 

The Doy i^ew very pale, but remained Bilenuivi& nimleasant 
delighted to retaliate the insolence he had received, 4, my brother- 

** You need not go for to look so spiteful, master ; Ul be liable 
the great man you thought you were ; you are nobod tused resi- 
80 you will hnd ere long. march out, if you please : i i^Ie to 
^to logk up the glass.” 

As he spoke, he took the lad roughly by the arm ; but Philip, 
the most irascible of mortals, was strong for his years, and fearless 
as a yoAig lion. He caught up a watering-pot, which the gar- 
dener had deposited while he expostulated with his late tyiint, 
and struck the man across the face with it so violently and so sud- 
denly, that ne fell back over the beds, and the glass crackled and 
shivered under him. Philip did not wait for the foe to recover his 
equilibrium ; but, takmg up his grapes, and possessing himself 
quietly of the di^^puted nectarine, quitted the spot ; and the gar- 
dener did not think it prudent to pursue him. To boys, under 
ordinary circumstances — ^boys who have buflfetted their way through 
a scolding nursery, a wrangUng family, or a nublio-school — there 
would have been nothing in this squabble to dwell on the memory 
» or vibrate on the nerves, after the lirst burst of passion ; but to 
Philip Beaufort it was an era in life ; it was the first insult he had 
ever received ; it was his initiation into that changed, rough, and 
terrible career, to which the spoiled darling of vanity and love was 
henceforth condemned. His pride and his self-esteem had incurred 
a fearful shock. He entered the house, and a sickness came over 
him ; his Umbs trembled ; be sat down in the hall, and, plaoil^ 
the fruit beside him, covered his face with his hands ana wepJT 
Those were not the tears of a boy, drawn from a shallow source ; 
they were the burning, agonising, reluctant tears, that men shed, 
wrung from the heart as if it were its blood. He had never been 
sent to school, lest he should meet with mortification. He had had 
various tutors, trained to show, rather than to exact respect ; one 
succeeding another, at his own whim and caprice. His natural 
quickness, and a very strong, hard, inquisitive turn of mind, had 
enabled him, however, to pick up more knowledge, though of a 
desultory and miscellaneous nature, than hoys of his age generally 
possess; and his roving, iudependent, out-of-door existence, had 
served to ripen his uuderstanaing. He had certainlyt in apite of 
eveiy precaution, arrived at some, though not ve^ distinct, notion 
of his peculiar position ; but none of its inconveniences had visited 
him tin that day. He began now to turn his eyes to the future ; 
and vogue and dark forebodings— a consciousness of the shelter, 
the protector, the station, he had lost in his father’s death— crept 
coldly over him. While thus mnsmg, a ring was heard at the bell ; 
he lifted his head; it was the postman with a letter. Philip 
jaastily rose, and, averting his face, on which the tears were not 
toed, took the letter ; and then, snatching up his little basket of 
fruit, repaired to his mother's room^ 

The wmtterB were half closed on the bright day— oh, what^a 
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uxr j iOe of the happy sun when it shines on , 

•* a«!i rather crouched, in a distant ' 

« ey^s fixed cm vacancy ; listlessj drooping ; 
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think flight Sidney was weaiing flower- 

jj^^^^^mother!” whisnered Philip, as he threw his arms 
leek ; “ look up ! look up J-^y heart breaks to see you* 
jjSb fniit : you will die too, if you go on thus ; and what% 
?®J^oine of us — of Sidney?” 

*ffirs. Morton did look up vaguely iato his face, and strove to " 
smile. 


** See, too, J have brought you a letter ; perhaps gooi news : 
shall 1 break the seal 

Mrs. Morton shook her head gently, and took the letter— alas \ 
bow different from that one whica Sidney had placed in her hands 
not two short weeks since— it was Mr. Eobert Beaufort's hand- 


writing. She shuddered, and laid it down. And then there sud- 
denly, and for the drst time, flashed across her the sense of her 
filjangc position— the dread of the future. What were her sons to 
be honcefortb ? What herself? Whatever the^ sanctity of her 
marriage, the law, might fail her. At the disposition of Mr. Eobert 
Beaufort the fate of three Eves might depend. She gasped for 
breath ; again took up the letter ; and hurried over the contents : 
they ran thus : — 


“ DuAn Madak, —K nowing that you must naturally be anxious 
as to the future prosi)ecls of your children and yoursefi. left by my 
poor brother destitute of all provision, I take the earliest opportu- 
l|||y which it seems to me that propriety and decorum allow, to 
Inprise you of my intentions. I need not say that, properly speak- 
ifigt you con have no kind of claim upon the relations of my late 
brother; nor wiU I hurt your feelings by those moral reflections 
which at this season of sorrow cannot, I hope, fail involuntarily to 
force themselves upon you. Without more than this mere allubion 
to your pccuEar connection with my brother, I may, however, be 
permitted to add, that that connection tended very materially to 
separate him from the legitimate bf anches of his family ; and in 
consulting with them as to a provision for you and your chEdren, 
I find thw, besides scruples that arc to be respected, some natural 
degree of soreness exists upon their minds. Out of regard, how- 
ever, to my vpoor brother (though I saw very littlo of him of late 
years), 1 am willing to waive those feeUngs which, as a lather and 
a husband, you may conceive that I share with the rest of my 
family. You will probably now decide on Hving with some of 
your own relations; and that you may not be entirdy a burden to 
them, I beg to say that 1 shaE oEow you a hundred a-year ; paid, 
if you prefer it, quarterly. You may also select such articles of 
linen and plate as you require for your own use. With regard to 
your sons, 1 have no objection to place them at a grammar-sohocl, 
and, at a proper age, to apprentice them to any trade suitable to 
their future station, in the choice of which your own family oau 
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long^ thm you can belp in. a pbm crowfded ^/rim unpleasant 
reo^otiona ; an4 as the cottage is to be sold*^indeed» my Drothcr- 
in-law, Lord Lilburae, thiaka it would suit him— you will be liable 
to the mterruption of strangers to see it ; and your prolonged resi- 
denoe at Femside, you must be sensible, is rather an obstacle to 
^the sp'le- I beg to inclose you a draft for 100/. to pay any present 
expenses ; and to request, when you are settled, to know where 
the first quarter shall be paid. 

** 1 shall write to Mr. Jackson (who, I think, is the bailifT) to 
detail my instructions as to soiling the crops, &c., and discharging 
the servants j so that you may have no further trouble. 

** 1 am, Madam, 

^Your obedient Servant, 

“RoBEur Bkaxwet. 

Berkeley-sqaare, September I2th, it—.** 


The letter fell from Catherine’s hands. Her grief was changed 
to indignation and soom. 

“ The in.solent ! ** she exclaimed, udth dashing eyes. “ This to 
^ mo ! — ^to mo ! — the wife, the lawful wife of his brother I the wedded 
mother of his brother’s children I ” 

“ Say that again, mother ! again— -again ! ** cried Philip, in a 
loud voice, “ His wife !— wedded! ” 

I swear it,” said Catherine, solemnly. I kept the secret for 
yont* father’s sake. Now, for yours the truth must be proclaimed." 

“Thank God! thank God!” murmured Philip, in a quivering 
voice, throwing his arms round his brother, “ wo have no brand 
on our names, Sidney.” 

At 4hose accents, so full of suppressed joy and pride, the 
mother felt at once all that her son had suspected and concealed. 
She felt that beneath his haughty and wayward character there 
had lurked delicate and generous forbearance for her ; that from 
his equivocal position his very faults might have aribon ; and a 
, pang of remorse for her long saoridoe of the children to the f.ither 
shot through her heart. It was ibUowod by a fear, an appalling 
fear, more painful than the remorse. The proofs that were to clear 
herself ana them ! The words of her husband, that kst awfrl 
morning, rang in her ear. The minister dead ; the witn^ess absent ; 
the register lost ! Hut the copy of that register !—the copy ! might 
not that sujQico ? She groaned, and closed her eyes as if to shut out 
the future : then starting up, she hurried from the room, and went 
straight to Beaufort’s study. As she laid her hand on the latch of 
the door, she trembled and drew back. But care for the living was 
stronger at that moment than even anguish for the dead: she 
entered the apartment ; she passed with a firm step to the bureau. 
It was locked ; Robert Beaufort’s seal upon the lock on every 
cupboard, every box, every drawer, the same seal that spoke of 
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je turned and saw Philip by her side ; she pointed to the bureaor 
m silenoe : iiie boy understood the api^. He left the room, and 
return^ m a few moments with a omseL The look was broken : 
tremblingly and eagerly Catherine ransacked the contents ; opened 
paper paper, letter after letter, in vain : no certificate, no will, 
no memorial. Could the brother have abstracted the fatal proof? 
A word sufficed to explain to Philip what she sought for ; and his 
search was more minute than hers. Every possible recentaole for 
papers in that room, in the whole house, was explored, and still tho ^ 
search was fruititess. 

Three hours afterwards they were in tho same room in which 
Philip had brought Robert Beaufort's letter to bis mother. Cathe- 
rine was seated, tearless, but deadly pale with heartsiokness and 
dismay. 

“ Mother,” said Philip, ** may I now read the letter ? ” 

“Yes, boy ; and decide for us all.” She paused, and examined 
his face as he read. He felt her was upon him, and restrained 
his emotions as ho proceeded. When he had done, he lifted his 
dark gaze upon Catherine's watchful countenance. 

“Mother, whether or not we obtain our rights, you will still 
refuse this man's charity ? I am young — a boy ; but I am strong 
and active. I will work for you day and night. I have it in me 
—I feel it ; anything rather than eating hts bread.” 

“ Philip ! Philip ! you arc indeed my son ; your father's son f 
And have you no reproach for your mother, who so weakly, so 
criminally, concealed your birthright, till, alas ! discovery may be 
too late ? Oh ! reproach me, reproach mo ! it will be kindness. 
No t do not kiss me ! I cannot bear if. Boy ! boy I if, as my heart 
tells me, we foil in proofs do you understsmd what, in the world's 
eye, I am ; what you are ? ” 

I do ! ” said Philip, firmly ; and he fell on his knees at her 
feet. “ Whatever others call you, you are a mother, and I your 
son. You are, in the judgment of Heaven, my fathers Wife, and 
I his Heir.” 

Catherine bowed her head, and, with a gush of tears, fell into 
Ms arms. Sidney crept up to her, and forced his Ups to her cold 
cheek. “ Mamma ! what vexes you ? Mamma, mamma ! ” 

“Oh, Sidney! Sidney! How like his father! I-ook at him, 
Philip I Shall we do right to refuse him even this pittance ? Must 
Aehea beggar too ? ” 

“Never a beggar,” said Philip, with a pride that showed what 
iiard lessons he had yet to learn. “ The lawful sons of a Beaufort 
w«afe not bom to beg their bread I ” 
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IJerT^iy-squaro was farnished anew. Great dinncts and gay routs 
were given m the ensuing spring. Mr. and Mrs. Beaufort beeame 
persons of considerable importanee. The rich man had, even it^en 
poor, boon ambitious ; his ambition now centred in his only son. 
Arthur had always been considered a boy of talents and promise — 
to what might he not now aspire ? The term of his probation with 
the tutor was abridged, and Arthur Beaufort was sent at once to 
Oxford. 

^ Before he went to tho university, during a short preparatory 
visit to his father, Arthur spoke to him of the Mortons. 

“What has become of them, sir? and what have you done for 
them ? ” 

“ Done for them! ** said Mr. Beaufort, opening his eyes. “What 
should I do for persons who have just been harassing me with the 
most unprincipled litigation ? My conduct to tliom has been too 
generous ; that is, all things considered. But when you are my 
age you will find there is very little gratitude in the world, 
Arthur.** 

“ Still, sir,** said Arthur, with the good nature that belonged to 
him : “ still, my uncle was greatly attached to them ; and the boys, 
at least, are guiltless.** 

**Well, will!** replied Mr. Beaufort, a little impatiently; “I 
believe they want for nothing : I fancy they are with the mothei“^s 
relations. Whenever they hddress me in a proper manner, they 
shall not find me r vengeful or hard-hearted ; but, since we are on 
this topic,** continued the father, smoothing his shirt-frill with a 
care that showed his decorum even in trifles, “ 1 hope you see the 
results of that kind of connexion, and that you will take warning 
by your poor uncle’s example. And now let us change the subject ; 
it lb not a very pleasant one, and, at your age, the less your 
tlioughts turn on such matters the better.*' 

Arthur Beaufort, with the careless generosity of youth, that 
gauges other men’s conduct by its own sentiments, believed that 
his father, who had never been niggardly to himself, had really 
peted as his words impbed ; and, engrossed by the pursuits of the 
now and brilliant career opened, wnether to his pleasures or his 
studies, suffered the objects of his inquiries to pass from his 
thoughts. 

Meanwhile, Mrs. Morton, for by '^at name we must still call her, 
and her children, were settled in a small lod^ng in a humble 
suburb; situated on the high road between remside and the 
metropolis. She saved from her hopeless law-suit, after the sale of 
her jewels and ornaments, a sufficient sum to enable her, with 
economy, to live resnectably for a year or two at least, during 
which time she might arrange her plans for the future. ^ She 
reckoned, as a sure resource, upon the assistance of her relations ; 
but it was one to which she applied with natural shame and 
reluctance. She had kept up a correspondence with her faii^er 
during his life. To him, she never revealed the secret of hex 
marri^e, though she did not write like a person conscious of error. 
Bt^haps, as she always said to her son, she had made to hfior 
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husband a solemn promise never to divulge or oven hint that secret 
until he himself should authorise its disclosure. For neither he 
nor Catherine ever contemplated separation or death. Alas ! how 
all of us, when happy, sleep secure in the dark shadows, which 
ouffht to warn us of the sorrows that are to come ! Still Catherine's 
father, a man of coarse mind and not rigid principles, did not take 
mnch to heart that connexion which he assumed to be illicit. She 
was provided for, that was some comfort : doubtless Mr. Beaufort 
would act like a gentleman, perhaps at last make her an hoxlest 
woman and a lady. Meanwhile, she, had a fine house, and a fine 
carriage, and fine servants ; and so far from applying to him for 
money, was constantly sending him little presents. But Catherine 
only saw, in his permission of her correspondence, kind, forgivmg, 
and trustful affection, and she loved him tenderly : when he died, 
the link that bound her to her family was broken. Her brotlier 
succeeded to the trade ; a man of probity and honour, but some- 
what hard and unamiable. In the only letter she had received 
from him— the one announcing her father’s death— he told her 
plainly, and very properly, that he could not countenance the 
life she led : that he had cmldren growing up— that all intercourse 
between them was at an end, unless she left Mr. Beaufort ; when, 
if she sincerely repented, he would still prove her affectionate 
brother. 

Though Catherine had at the time resented this letter as unfeeling 
— ^now, numbled and sorrow-stricken, she recognised the propriety 
of principle from which it emanated. Her brother was well off for 
his station— she would explain to him her real situation— he would 
believe her story. She would write to him, and beg him, at least, 
to rive aid to her poor children. 

But this step she did not take till a considerable portion of her 
pittance was consumed— till nearly three parts of a year since 
Beaufort’s death had expired— and till sundry warnings, not to be 
lightly heeded, had made her forbode the probability of an early 
death fo# herself. From the age of sixteen, when me had been 
placed by Mr. Beaufort at the head of his household, she had been 
cradled, not in extrav^ance, but in an easy luxury, which had 
not brought with it habits of economy and thrift. She could grudge 
anything to herself, but to her children— Aij? children, whose every 
wmm had been anticipated, she had not the heart to be saving. 
She could have starved in a garret had she been alone ; but sno 
could not sec them wanting a comfort while she possessed a guinea. 
Philip, to do him justice, evinced a consideration not to have been 
expected from his early and arrogant recklessness. But Sidney, 
who could expect consideration from such a child } What could ne 
know of the change of circumstances— of the value of money i 
Did he scorn deleted, Catherine would steal out and spend a week’s 
income on the lapful of toys which she brought home.' Did he 
seem a shade more pale— did he complain of the slightest ailment, 
a doctor must bo sent for. Alas ! her own ailments, neglected and 
unheeded, were growing beyond the reach cf medicine. Anxious 
—fearful— gnawed by regret for the past— the thought of famins 
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in the future— she dailjr frottj&d and wore herself away. She had 
cultivated her mind during her secluded residence with Mr. Beau- 
fort, but she had Learned none of the arts ^ which decayed gentle*- 
wojmen keep the* wolf from the door ; no litue holiday accoiUpliBh- 
ments, which, in the day of need, turn to useful trade ; no water- 
colour drawings, no paintings on velvet, no fabrication of pret^ 
gewgaws, no embroidery and fine needlework. She was helj^ess— 
utterly helpless ; if she had resigned herself to the thought of 
service, she would not have had the physical strength for a place 
of drudgery, and whore could she have found the tesIwonialB 
necessary for a place of trust ^ A great change, at this time, was 
apparent in Philip. Had he fallen, then, into kind hands, and 
under guiding eyes, his passions and energies might have tinned 
into rare qualities and great virtues. But perhaps, as Goethe has 
somewhere said, Experience, after all, is tie best Teacher.** He 
kept a constant guard on his vehement temper— his wayward Will; 
he would not have vexed his mother for the world. But, strange 
to say (it was a great mystery in the woman's heart), in proportion 
as he became more amiable, it seemed that his mother lovw him 
less.^ Perhaps she did not, in that change, reoognise so closely tic 
darling of the old time ; perhaps the very weaknesses and impor- 
tunities of Sidney, the hourly sacrifices the child entailed upon her, 
endeared the younger son more to her, from that natural sense of 
dependence and protection which forms the mat bond between 
mother and child ; perhaps, too, as Philip had been one to inspire 
as much pride as afiection, so the pnde faded away with the 
expectations that had fed it, and carried off in its decay some of 
the afiection that was interhvined with it. However this be, Philip 
had formerly appeared the more spoiled and favoured of the two ; 
and now Sidney seemed all in all. Thus, beneath the younger son’s 
caressing gentleness, there grew up a certain regard for self; it was 
latent, it took amiable colours : it had even a certain charm and 
fijace in so sweet a child, but selfishness it was not the less ; in this 
he differed from his brother. Philip was self-willed : Sidney, self- 
loving. A certain timidity of character, endearing perhaps to the 
anxious heart of a mother, made this fault in the younger boy 
more likely to take root. For, in hold natures, there is a lavish 
and uncalculatin^ recklessness which scorns self unconsciously ; 
and though there is a fear which arises from a loving heart, is 
but symputliy for others — the fear which belongs to a timid 
character is but egotism— but, when physical, the regard for one’s 
own person : when moral^ the anxiety for one’s own interests. 

It was in a small room in a lodging-house in the suburb of H 

that Mrs. Morton was seated by the window, hervously awaiting 
the knock of the postman who was expected to bring her brother s 
reply to her letter. It was, tlierefore, between ten and eleven 
o’clock— a morning in the merry month of June, It was hot 
sultry, which is rare in an English June. A flytrap, red, white, 
and yellow, suspended from the ceiling, swarmed with flies ; flies 
were on the ceiling, flies buzzed at the windows ; the sofa and 
■ hairs of horse-hair seemed stuffed with fiies. Therewas au air of 
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heated discomfort in the thick, solid moreen curtains, in the gaudy 
paper, in the bright-staring ca^et^ in the very looking*glas8 owt 
the chimney-piece, where a strip of mirror lay imprisoned in an 
embrace of frame covered with yellow muslin. We may talk of 
the dreariness of winter ; and winter, no doubt, is desolate : but 
what in the world is more dreary to eyes inured to the verdure and 
bloom of Nature — 

** Ttie pomp of grovea and garniture of Adds/* 

• 

— than a dose room in a suburban lodging-house ; the sun piercing 
every comer ; nothing fresh, nothing cool, nothing fragrant to be 
seen, felt, or inhaled ; ail dust, glare, noise, witl*. a chandler's shop, 
perhaps, next door ? Sidney, armed with a pair of scissors, was 
cutting the pictures out of a story-book, which his mother had 
bought him the day before. Philip, who, of late, had taken much 
to rambling about the streets — it may be, in hopes of meeting one 
of those benevolent, eooentrio, elderly gentlemen, he had read of 
in old novels, who suddenly come to the relief of distressed virtue ; 
or, more probably, ftom the restlessness that belonged to his 
adventurous temperament; — Philip had left the house since 
breakfast. 

Oh! how hot this nasty room is ! ” exclaimed Sidney, abruptly, 
looking up from Ids employment. ** Sha’n't we ever go into the 
country again, maimma ? * 

** Not at present, my love.” 

” I wish 1 could have my pony ; w’hy can't I have my pony, 
mamma ? ” ' 

** Because— because — the pony is sold, Sidney.” 

Who sold it?” 

“Your uncle.” 

“ He is a very naughty man, my unole : is not he ? But, can't 
I have another pony ? It would be so nice, this line weather 1 ” 
“Ah ! my dear, I wish I could ofibrd it : but you shall h^ve a 
ride this week ! Yes,” continued the mother, as if r^soning with 
herself, in excU$c of the extravagance, “ he does not look well ; 
poor child 1 he must have exeroise.”^ 

“A ride! — oh I that is my own kind mamma!” exclaimed 
Sidney, clapping his 4iiands. “ Not on a donkey you know ! — a 
pony. The man down the street, there, lets pomes. I must have 
the white pony with the long tail. But I say, mamma, don't tell 
Pliilip, pray don't; he would be jealous.” 

“ No, not jealous, my dear ; why do you think so ? ” 

“ Because lie is always angry when I ask you for anything. It 
is very unkind in him, for I don't care if he has a pony, too, — only 
not the white one.” 

Here the postman's knock, loud and sudden, startled Mrs. 
Morton fnjm her seat. She pressed her hands tightly to her heart, 
as if to still its heating, and went tremulously to the door ; thence 
to the stairs, to anticipate the lumbering stei^ of the slipshod maid« 
servant. 

“ Give it me, Jane : give it me ! ” 
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** One shilling and eightpenoe— charged double— if you please, 
ma'am ! Thank you." 

“ Mamma, may I tell Jane to engage the pony } ** 

“ Not now, my love ; sit down ; he quiet ; I — I am not well." 

Sidney, who was affectionate and obedient^ crept back peaceably 
to the window, and, after a short, impatient sigh, resumed the 
scissors and the story-book. I do not apologise to the reader for 
the various letters I am obliged to lay before him : for character 
often betrays itself more in letters than in speech. Mr. Roger 
Mofton's re^y was couched in these terms 

“ Deab Catheeine, — I have received your letter of the Hth 
inst., and write per return. 1 am very much grieved to hear of 
your afflictions ; but, whatever you say, I cannot think the late 
Mr. Beaufort acted like a conscientious man, in forgetting to make 
his will, and leaving his little ones destitute. It is all very well 
to talk of hia intentions; but the proof of^the pudding is in the 
eating. And it is hard upon me who have a large family of my own, 
and get my Imdihood by honest industry, to have a rich gentle- 
man’s children to maintain. As for your story about the private 
marriage, ic may or not be. Perhaps you were taken in oy that 
worthless man, for a real marriage it could not be. Ajid, os you 
say, the law has decided that point ; therefore, the less you say on 
the matter the better. It all comes to the same thing. People are 
not bound to believe what can't be proved. And even if what you 
say is true, you are more to be blamed than pitied for holding your 
tongue so many years, and discrediting an honest family as ours 
has always been considered. I am sure my wife would not liave 
thought of such a tiling for the finest genueman that ever wore 
shoe^eathcr. However, I don't want to hurt your feelings ; and 1 
am sure I am ready to do whatever is right and proper. You can- 
not expect that I should ask you to my house. My wife, you 
know, IS a very religious woman — what is called evangelical ; but 
that's neither here nor there : I deal with all people, churchmen 
and dissenters — even Jews, — and don't trouble my head much 
about ditforences in opinion. I dare say there are many ways to 
Heaven ; as I said, the other day, to Mr. Thwaites, our member. 
But it is right to say my wife wiU not hear of your coming here ; 
and, indeed, it might do harm to my ^sdness, for there are several 
elderly single gentlewomen, who buxflannel for the poor at my 
shop, and they are very particular ; as they ought to be, indeed ; 
for morals are very strict in this county, and particularly in this 
town, where we oertainlj' do pay veiy high church-rates. Not that 
T grumble ; for, though I am as liberal as any man, I am for an 
established church ; as I ought to be, since the dean is my best 
customer. With regard to yourself, I inclose you 10/., and you 
will let me know when it is gone, and I will see what moie 1 can 
do. You say you are very poorly, which I am sorry to hear ; but 
you must pluck up your sj irits, and take in plain work ; and 1 
really thiiifc you ought to apply to Mr. Hubert Beaufort. Ho boM 
a high character ; and, notwithstanding your lawsuit, wLdca I 
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cannot approve of, I dare sav lie miglit allow you 40/* or 50/. a-year, 
you apply properly, whien would be the right thing in him. So 
much for you. As for the boys — poor, fatherless creatures !— it is 
very hard that they should be so punished for no fault of their 
own ; and my wife, who, though strict, is a good-hearty woman, 
IS ready and willing to do what I wish about them, . You say the 
eldest is near sixteen, and well come on in his studies. 1 can get 
him a very good thing in a light, genteel way. My wife's brother, 
Mr. Christopher Plaskwith, is a bookseller and stationer, ytb 
pretty practice, in R. . He is a clever man, and has a news- 

paper, which he kindly sends me every week ; and, though it is 
not my county, it has some very sensible views, and is often noticed 
in the London papers, as ‘our provincial contemporary.' Mr. 

* Plaskwith owes me some money, which I advanced him when ho 
set up the paper ; and he has several times most honestiy offered 
to pay me, in shares in the said paper. But, as the tiling might 
break, and I don't like concerns I don't understand, I have not 
taken advantage of his very handsome proposals. Now Plaskwith 
wrote me word, two days ago, that he wanted a genteel, smart lad, 
as assistant and 'prentice, and offered to take my eldest boy; 
but we can't spare him. I write to Christopher by this post ; and 
if your youth will run down on the top of the coach, and inquire 
for Mr. Plaskwith— the fare is trifling— I have no doubt he will be 
engaged at once. But you will py, ^There 's the premium to con- 
sider ! * No such thing ; Kit will set off the premium against his 
debt to me ; so you will have nothing to pay. 'Tis a very pretty 
business ; and the lad's education will get him on ; so that's off 
your mind. As to the little chap, 1*11 take him at once. You say 
ho is a pretty boy ; and a pretty boy is always a help in a linen- 
draper's shop. He shall share and share with my own young folks ; 
and Mrs. Morton will take care of his washing and morals. I 
conclude — (this is Mrs. M's suggestion) — that he has hod the 
measles, cowpock, and hooping-cough, which please let me know. 
If he behave well, which, at his age, we can easily break him into, 
he is settled for life. So now you have got rid of two mouths to 
feed, and have nobody to think of but yourself, which must be a 
grea^i comfort. Don't forget to write to Mr. Beaufort ; and if he 
don't do something fof you, he’s not the gentleman I take him for : 
but you are my own flesh and blood, and shan't starve ; for, though 
I don't think it right in a man in business to encourage what's 
vnrong, yet, when a person’s down in the world, I think an ounce 
of help is better than a pound of preaching. My wife thinks 
otherwise, and wants to send you some tracts ; but everybody can’t 
lie as correct as some folks. However, as I said before, that's 
neither here nor there. Let me know when your boy comes down, 
and also about the measles, cowpock, and hooping-cough ; also if 
all's right with Mr. Plaskwith. So how 1 hope you will feel more 
comfortable; and remain, 

** Dear Catherine, 

“ Your forgiving and affectionate brother, 

“liOGEB MoETOW. 


street, N , June 13 
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*P. S.— Mrs, M! says that she will ho a mother to your little 
boy, and that you had better mend up all his linen before you send 
him/' 

As Catherine finished this epistle, she lifted her eyes and beheld 
Philip. He had entered noiselessly, and he remained silent, lean- 
ing: afrainst the wall, and watching the face of his mother, which 
crimsoned with painful humiliation while she read. Philip was 
not, now the trim and dainty stripling first introduced to the 
reader. He had out^own his faded suit of funereal mourning; 
his long- neglected hair hung elf-like and matted down his cheeks ; 
there was a gloomy look in his bright dark eyes. Poverty never 
betrays itself more than in the features and form of Pride. It 
was evident that his spirit endured, rather than accommodated ' 
itself to, his fallen state ; and notwithstanding his soiled and 
threadbare garments, and a haggardness that ill becomes the years 
of palmy youth, there was about his whole mien and person a wild 
ana savage grandeur more impressive than his former ruflling 
arrogance of manner. 

“ Well, mother," said he, with a strange mixture of sternness in 
his countenance, and pity in his voice ; "well, mother, and what 
says your brother?" 

*" lou decided for us once before, decide again. But I need not 
ask you ; you would never-; — " 

" I dou^ know," interrupted Philip, vaguely ; "let me see what 
we are to decide on,” 

Mrs. Morton was naturally a woman of high courage and spirit, 
but sickness and grief hod worn down both ; and though Philip 
was but sixteen, there is something in the very nature of woman 
— especially in trouble — which makes her seek to lean on some 
other will than her own. She gave Philip the letter, and went 
quietly to sit down by Sidney. 

" Your brother means well," said Philip, when he had concluded 
the epistle. 

"Yes, but nothing is to be done; I cannot, cannot send poor 
Sidney to— to " and Mrs. Morton sobbed. 

"No, my dear, dear mother^ no ; it would be terrible, indeed, to 
part you and him. But this bookseller— Plaskwith— perhaps I 
shall be able to support you both." 

" Why you do not think, Philip, of being an apprentice !— you, 
who have been so brought up— you, who are so proud ! " 

" Mother, I would sweep the crossings for your sake I Mother, 
for your sake, I wotdd go to my uncle Beaufort with my hat in my . 
hand, for half-pence. Mother, I am not proud — I would be honest, 
if I can — ^but when I seo you pining away, and so changed, the 
Devil comes into mo, and I often shudder lest I should commit 
some crime — what, I don't know ! " 

" Come here, Philip — ^my own Philip — my son, my hope, my first- 
born ! ” — and the mother's heart gushed forth in all the foncmess of 
early days. “ Don't speak so terribly, you frighten me ! " 

She threw her arms round his neck, and kissed him soothiugly 
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He laid his burning: temples on her bosomi an^ nestled himself iff 
her* a& he had been wont to do, after some stormy paroi^sm of his 
passionate and wayward infancy. So there they remained— their 
lips silent, their hearts speaking to each other — each from each 
taking strange succour and holy strength— till Philip rose, ealm> 
and with a quiet smile , — ** Good-by, mother ; I will go at once 
to Mr. Plaskwith.” . 

** But you have no money for the ooach-farc ; here, Philip,” and 
she placed her purse in his hand, from which he reluctantly selected 
a few shillings. ” And mind, if the man is rude, and you dislike 
him— mind, you must not subject yourself to insolence and morti- 
fication.” 

” Oh, all will go well, don’t fear,” said Philip cheerfully, and he 
left the house. 

Towards evening he had reached his destination. The shop was 
of goodly exterior, with a private entrance ; over the shop was 
written, “Christopher Plaskwith, Bookseller and Stationer:” on 

the private door a brass plate, inscribed with “11 and ♦ 

Mercury Office, Mr. Plaskwith.” Philip applied at the private 
entrance, and was shown by a “neat-handed Phillis” into a 
small office-room. In a few minutes the door opened, and the 
bookseller eutered. 

Mr. Cliristopher Plaskwith was a short, sl^ut man, in drab- 
coloured breecnes, and gaiters to match ; a black coat and waist- 
coat: he wore a largo watoh-cliain, with a prodigious bunch of 
seals, alternated by small keys and old-fashioned mourning-rings. 
Ills complexion was palo ancf sodden, andliis hair short, dark, and 
sleek. The bookseller valued liimself on a likeness to Buonaparte ; 
and affected a short, brusque, peremptory manner, which he meant 
to be the indication of the vigorous and decisive character of his 
prototype. 

“So you are the young gentleman Mr. Roger Morton recom- 
mends?’^* Here Mr. Plaskwith took out a huge pocket-book, 
slowly unclasped it, staring hard at Philip, with what he designed 
lor a pieicing and penetrative survey. 

“This is the letter — no! this is Sir Thomas Champerdown’s 
order for fifty copies of the last Mercury ^ containing his speech at 
the county meeting. Your age, young man ? — only sixteen !— look 
older; — that’s not it— that’s not it— and this %8 it 1— sit down. 
Yes, Mr. Roger Morton recommends you — a relation — unfortunate 
circ umstanoes— well-educated — hum ! W ell, young man, what have 
you to say for yourself?” 

“Sir?’*^ 

“ Can you cast accounts ?— know book-keeping ?” 

“ I know something of algebra, sir.” 

“ Algebra ! — oh, what else ? ” 

“ French and Latin.” 

• Hum I— may be useful. Why do you wear your hair so long ? 
look at mine. What's your name ! ” 

“Philip Morion.” 

“ Mr. Philip Morton, you have an intelligent conntenanoe— I go 
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a m*at deal by <jountGimoes. You kuow t^e terms ?— most faTOtir- 
alue ^ vou. Ko premium — 1 settle that with Eoffer. 1 give boai'd 
and bed— find your own washing. Habits regular — ^’prentio^ip 
only hve years ; when over* must not set up in the same town. 1 
will 'see to the indentures. When can you come ?” 

When you please* sir.** 

“ Day after to-morrow, by six-o’dock coach.** 

But* sir,*’ said Philip, “ will there be no salary ?— something* 
ever go small, that I coxdd send to my mother ? ** 

“Salary, at sixteen? — board and bed— no premium! Salary, 
what for ? ’Prentices have no salary !— you will have every 
Comfort.” 

“Give me less comfort, that I may give my mother more; — a 
little money, ever so little, and take it out of my board : 1 can do 
with one meal a-day, sir.** 

Q’he bookseller ^as moved : he took a huge pinchful of snuff out 
of his waistcoat pocket, and mused a moment, lie then said as he 
re-examined Philip — 

“ Well, young man, I’ll tell you what we wiU do. You shall 
cme here first upon trial ? — see if we like each other before we 
bi^n the indentures ;— allow you, meanwhile, five-shillings a- week. 
( f you show talent, 'v; ill see if 1 and lloger can settle about some 
little allowance. That do, eh r” 

“ I thank you, sir, yes,” said Philip, gratefully. 

“ Agreed, then. Follow me— present yon to Mrs. P.” 

Thus saying, Mr. Plaskwdth returned the letter to the pocket- 
book, and the pocket-book to the pocket ; and, putting his arms 
behind his coat tails, threw np his chin, and strode through the 
passage into a small parlour, that looked upon a small garden, 
llere, seated round the table, were a thin lady, with a squint (Mrs. 
Plaskwith), two little girls (the Misses PlaskwitL), also with 
squints, — and pinafores ; a yonng man of three or four and twenty, 
in nankeen trowsers, a little the worse for washing, and a black 
velveteen jacket and waistcoat. This young gentleman was very 
much freckled ; wore his hair, which was dark and wiry, up at one 
side, down at the other ; had a short thick nose ; full lips ; and, 
when close to him, smelt of cigars. Such was Mr. Plimmins, Mr. 
Plaskwith's fuciotum^ foreman in the shop, assistant-editor to the 
Mei cury. Mr. Plaskwith formally wont tlie round of the intro- 
duction ; Mrs. P. nodded her head ; the Misses P. nudged eacli 
other, and grinned; Mr. Plimmins passi^ his hand through hi^* 
hair, glanoed at the glass, and bowed vepr politely. 

“ Kow, Mrs. P., my second cup, and give Mr. Moiion his dish of 
tea. Muse be tired, sir — hot day. Jemima, ring— no, go to the 
stairs, and call out, ‘ More bultayed toast.* That’s the shorter way 
—promptitude is my rule in life, Mr. Morton. Pray— hum, hum- 
have you ever, by chance, studied the biography of tlio gicat 
Napoleon Buonaparte?” 

Mr. Plimmins gulped down his tea, and kicked Philip under 
the table. Philip looked fiercely at the iureman, and replied, 
sullenly, “No, sir.'* 
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“ That’s a pity. Napoleon Buonaparte was a very great man*— 
very ! You nave seen his cast there it is, on the dumb waiter ! 
I^ook at it ! SCO a likeness, eh ^ *' 

** Likeness, sir ? I never saw Napoleon Buonaparte/' 

“ Never saw him ! No ! just look round the room Wh® does 
that. bust put you in mind of ? who does it resemble ?'* 

Here Mr. Plaskwith rose, and placed himself in an attitude ; 
his hand in his waistcoat, and his face pensively inclined towards 
the tea-table. “ Now fancy me at St. Helena ; this table is the 
ocean. Now then, who is that cast like, Mr. Philip Morton ? ” 

“ I suppose, sir, it is like you ! ** 

“ Ah, that it is ! strikes every one ! Does it not, Mrs. P., does 
it not ? ^ And when you have known me longer, you will find a 
moral similitude— a moral, sir ! Straightforward — short— to the 
point— bold— determined ! ” 

" Bless me, Mr. P. ! ” said Mrs. Plaskwith, very querulously, 

** do make haste with your tea ; the young gentleman, I suppose, 
wants to go home, and the ooaoh passes in a quarter of an hour/* 
“Have you seen Kean in Richard the Third, Mr. Morton?" 
asked Mr. Plimmins. 

“ I have never seen a play.” 

“ Never seen a play ! How very odd ! ” 

“ Not at all odd, Mr. Plimmins,” said the stationer* “ Mr. 
Morton has known troubles — so hand him the hot toast.” 

Silent and morose, but rather disdainful than sad, Philip listened 
to the babble round him, and observed tho ungenial cnaracters 
with which he was to associate. He cared not to please {thatt 
alas ! had never been especially his study) ; it was enough for him 
if he could see, stretching to his mind’s eye beyond tne walls of 
that dull room, the long vistas into fairer fortune. At sixteen, * 
what sorrow can freeze the Hope, or what prophetic fear whisper ^ 
“ Pool** to the Ambition ? He would bear back into ease and pros- * 
perity, if not into affluence and station, the dear ones left at home. 
Prom the eminence of five shillings a-week, he looked over the 
Promised Land. 

At length, Mr. Plaskwith, pulling out his watch, said “ Just in 
time to catch the coach; make your bow and bo off— Smart’s the 
word ! ** Philip rose, took up Hs hat, made a stiff bow that in- 
cluded the whole j^oup. and vanished with his host. 

Mrs. Plaskwith breatned more easily when he was gone, 

“ I never seed a more odd, fierce, ill-bred-looking young man ! 

I declare I am quite afraid of him. What an eye he has J * 

“ Uncommonly dark ; what, I may say, gipsy-like,” said Mr. 
Plimmins. 

“He I he! You always do say such good things, Plimmins. 
Oipsy-hke ! he ! ho ! So he is ! 1 wonder if he can tell fortunes ? 


[e’ll be long before he has a fortune of his own to tell, 
said Phmmins. 


Ha! 


*tHo ! he ! bow very good ! you are so pleasant, Plimmins.” 

While these strictures on hxa appearance were still going on, ^ 
Philip had already ascended the roof of the coach j and, waving 
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Mb hand, with ihe {KmdesoensKai of old times, to his future mastet, 
was carried away by the “ Express” in a whirlwind of dust 

A yeiy warm evening, sir,” said a passenger seated at his 
right; puffing, while he spoke, f^m a short German pipe, a volume 
of smoke into Philip’s face. 

“Very warm. Be so good as to smoke into the face of the 
gentleman on the other side of you,” returned Philip, petulantly. 

“ Ho, ho ! ” replied the passenger, with a loud, powerful laugh— 
the laugh of a strong man. “ You don’t take to the pipe yet ; you 
will by and by, when you have known the cares and anxieties mat 
I have gone through. A pipe f — ^it is a great soother ] — a pleasant 
comforter ! Blue devils fly before its honest breath ! It ripens the 
brain— it opens the heart; and the man who smokes, thinks like a 
sage, and acts like a Samaritan ! ” 

Housed from his reverie by this quaint and unexpected declama- 
tion, Philip turned his quick glance at his neighbour. He saw a 
man of great bulk, and immense physical power — ^broad-shoul- 
dered — deep-chested — not corpulent, but taking the same girth 
from bone and muscle that a corpulent man does from flesh. He 
wore a blue coat— frogged, braided, and buttoned to the throat. 
A broad-brimmed straw bat, set on one side, gave a jaunty 
appearance to a countenance* which, notwithstanding its joviM 
complexion and smiling month, h%d, in repose, a bold and deeided 
character. It was a face well suited to the frame, inasmuch os it 
betokened a mind capable of wiel4ing and mastering the brute 

E hysical force of body light eyes of piercing intelligence ; rough, 
ut resolute and striking ieatnres, and a jaw of iron. There was 
thought, there was power, there was passion, in the shag^ brow, 
the deep-ploughed lines, the dilated nostril, and the restless play 
of the bps. Phibp looked hai'd and gravely, and the man returned 
his look. 

“ What do you think of me, young gentleman asked the pas- 
senger, as he replaced the pipe in his mouth. ” I am a flne-looking 
‘man, am 1 not?” 

” You seem a strange one,” 

“ Strange !— Ay, I puzzle you, as I have done, and shall do, 

. many. You cannot read me as easily as I can read you. Come, 
shall I guess at your character and oircumatonoes ? You are a 
gentleman, or something bke it, by birth ; that the tone of , yqur 
voice tells me. You are poor, devUish poor; that the 
your coat assures me. You are proud, fiery, discontent^ .and 
i that I see in your face. It was because I sa# those 
signs that 1 spoke to you. 1 volunteer no acquaintance wi^ 
happy.” 4 . 

“I dare say not; for if you know all the unhappy, you milst 
have a sufficiently large acquaintance,” returned Phmp. 

” Your wit is beyond your years ! What is your calling^ if the 
question does not offend you > ” 

” I have none as yet, . said Philip, with a slight sigh, and a 
deep blush. 

” More*s the pity ! ” grunted the smoker^ with a long, emphatic, 
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nasal mtonation. ** I slio-ald have judged that you xrcre a raw 
rooruit in the camp of the enemy.” 

” Enemy ! I don*t understand you.” 

” In other words, a plant growing out of a la’V^er’s desk. I mil 
explain. There is one class of spiders, industrious, hard-working 
ootopodes, w^ho, out of the sweat of their brains (I take it, by- the- 
bye, that a spider must have a fine craniological development), 
make their own webs, and catch their own flies. There is another 
class of spiders, who have no stuff in them wherewith to make Webs , 
they, therefore, wander about, looking out for food provided by the 
toil of thoir neighbours. Whenever they come to the web of a smaller 
spider, whose larder seems well supplied, they rush upon his 
domain— pursue him to his hole— eat him up it they con— reject 
him if he is too tough for their maws, and quietly possess them- 
selves of all the legs and wings they find dangling in his meshes : 
these spiders I call enemies — the world calls them lawvers ! ” 

Philip ianghed : ” And who arc the first class of spiders 

” Honest creatures who openly confess that they live upon flies. 
Lawyers fall foul upon them, under pretence of delivering flies 
from their clutches. They are wonacrful blood-suckers, these 
lawyers, in spite of all their hypocrisy. Ha ! ha ! Ho ! ho ! ” 

And with a loud, rough chuckle; more expressive^pf malignity 
than mirth, the man turned himself round, applied Rigorously to 
bis pipe, and sank into a silence which, as mile after mile glfded 
past the wheels, he did not seem disposed to break. Neither was 
Philip inclined to be communicative. Considerations for his oym 
state cmd prospects swallowed up the curiosity he might otherwise 
have felt as to his singular neighbour. He had not touched food 
since the early morning. Anxiety had made him insensible to 
hunger, till he arrived at Mr. Plaskwith's; and then, feverish, 
sore, and sick at heart, the sight of the luxuries gracing the tea- 
tahle only revolted him. He did not now feel hunger, but he was 
fatipied and faint. For several nights, the sleep which youth can 
so ill dispense with, had beep broken and disturbed ; and now, the 
rapid motion of the coach, and the free current of a fresher and 
more exhausting air than he had been accustomed to for many 
months, began to operate on his nerves like the intoxication 
of a narcotic. His eyes pew heavy; indistinct mists, through 
which there seemed to glare the various squints of the fema^ 
Plaskwitlis, succeeded the gliding road and the dancing trees. Hlv- 
head fell on his bosom; and thence, instinctively seeking the 
strongest support at hand, inclined towards the stout smoker, and 
finally nestled itself composedly on that gentleman^s shoulder. 
The passenger, feeling this unwelcome and unsolicited weight, 
took the pipe, which he had already thrice refilled, from his Bps, 
and emitted an angry and impatient snort ; finding that this pro- 
duced no effect, and that the load grew heavier as the boy’s sleep 
pew deeper, he cried, in a loud voice, “ Hallo ! I did not pay my 
iarp to be your bolster, young man!” and shook himself lustily. 
Philip started, and would have fallen sidelong from the coach, 
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his neifflibotiT had not griped him hard with a i 

have kept a younar oak irom falling. ^ the docter 

“ Rouse yourself .—you might have had an ugly tumi:, . 

Philip muttered something inaudible, between ^sle^i^itake 
waking, and turned his dark eyes towards the man ; in ^at ,, 
there was so much unconscious, but sad and deep reproach; -t be 
the passenger felt touched and ashamed. Before, however, \{ 
oonld say anything in ajwlogy or conciliation, Philip had agaixt 
fallen asleep. But this time, as if he had felt and resented the 
rebuff he had received, be inclined his head away from his neij^* 
hour, against the of a box on the roof— a dangerous pillow, 
from which any sudden jolt might transfer him to the road below. 

“ Poor lad !— be looks pale ! ** muttered the man, and he knocked 
the weed from his pipe, which he placed gently in his pocket. 
“Perhaps the smoli was too much for him— he seems ill and 
thin ?** and he took the boy’s long lean fingers in his oto. “ His 
cheek is hollow!— what do I know but it may be with fasting? 
Pooh ! I was a brute. Hush, coachee, hush ! don't talk so loud, 
and be d-^d to you— he will certainly be off;” and the man softly 
and creepingly encircled the boy’s waist with his hu^ am. 
“How, then, to shift his head; so — so — that's right.” Philip’* 
sallow cheek and long hair were now tenderly lapped on the 
soliloquist’s^ bosom. ‘ Poor wretob! he smiles; perhaps he is 
thinking of home, and the butterflies ho ran after when he was 
an urchin— they never come back, those days; — never— never- 
never ! I think the wind veers to the east; he may catch cold;*' 
— and with that, the man sliding the head for a moment, and wiib 
the tenderness of a woman, from his breast to his shoulder, unbut- 
toned his coat (as he replaced the weight, no longer unwelcome, in 
its former part), and drew the lappets closely round the slender 
frame of the sleeper, exposing his own sturdy breast— for he wore 
no waistcoat — to tne sharpening air. Thus cradled on that stran- 
ger’s bosom, wrapped from the present, and dreaming perhaps — 
while a heart scorched by tierce and terrible struggles with life 
and sin made his pillow— of a fair and unsullied future, slept the 
fatherless and friendless boy. 


forgetting the 


CHAPTER VII. 


My life, ray joy, my food, my rU the world, 

My widow-comfort.— isreig* John. 

Amidst the glare of lamps — the rattle of carriages— the lum- 
^emg of c^ts and waggons— the throng, the clamour, the reeking 
xifs and. dissonant roar of London, Philip woke fropi his happy 
sleep. He woke, uncertain and confused, and saw strange eyes 
bent on him kindly and watchfully. 
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lept TTelL my lad !*' said the passensfer, in the deep 
, which made itself heard above all the noises round, 
sal intonatioHj-'^u have suffered me to incommode you thus?” said 
aruit in the gratitude in his voice and look than, perhaps^ 

“ Enemy I ^own to any one put of his own family since his birth. 

«« but little kindness shown you, my poor boy, if 
■ulain tbink so much of this.” ' ‘ 

■P « Ifo— all people were very kind to me once. I did not value it 
en.” Here the coach rolled heavily down the dark arch of the 
n-yard. 

”Take care of yourself, my hoy! You look ill;” and in the 
dar^ the man slipped a sovereign into Philip's hand. 

“ I don*t want money. Though I thank you heartily all the 
same ; it would be a shame at my age to ho a beggar. But, can 
you think of an employment where I can make something r— what 
they offer me is so trifling. I have a mother and a brother— a 
mere child, sir— at home.” 


itop'ti, 
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“Employment!” repeated the man; and as the coach now 
stopped at the tavern-door, the light from the lamp fell full on his 
marked face. “ Ay, I know of employment ; hut you should apply 
to some one else to obtain it for you ! As for me, it is not likely 
that we shall meet again !” . 

“ I am sorry for that !— What and who are you ? ” asked Philip, 
with a rude and blunt curiosity. 

“ Me !” returned the passenger, with his deep laugh ; “ Oh ! I 
know some people who call me an honest follow. Take the employ- 
ment offered you, no matter how trifling the wages— keep out of 
harm's Way. Hood night to you ! ” 

So saying, he quickly descended from the roof, and, as he was 
directing the coachman where to look for his carpet-bag, Philip 
saw three or four well-dressed men make up to him, shake him 
heailily by the hand, and welcome him ,witn great seeming cor- 
diality. 

Phuip sighed. “ He has friends,” he muttered to himself ; and, 
paying his fare, he turned from the bustling yard, and took his 
solitary way home. 

A week after his visit to R ^ Philip W4M» settled on his pro- 

bation at Mr. Plaskwith's, and Mrs. Morton’s health was so deci- 
dedly woxise, that she resolved to know her fate, and consult a 
physician. The oracle was at first ambiguous in its response. But 
when Ml’S. Morton said firmly. “ I have duties to perform ; upon 
your candid answer rest my plans with respect to my children-^ 
left, if I die suddenly, desutute in the world,” the doctor looked 
hard in her face, saw its calm resolution, and replied frankly, — 

\‘l 4 )se no time, then, in arranging your plans ; life is uncertain 
with all— with you, especially ; you may live some time yet, hut 
your constitution is much shaken— I fear there is water on the 
ohest. Ho, ma’am— no fee. I will see you again.” 

The physi6ian turned to Sidney, who played with his watch- 
ohain; ana smiled up in his face. 
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And that child, sir ? ’* said the mother, wmtfuUy, forgetting: the 
dread flat prononnoed agrainst herselt — “ he is bo delicate ! ** 

“ Not at oil, ma*atQ, — very hue little fellow;” and the doctcr 
patted the boy’s head, and abruptly vanished. 

” Ah ! momma, I wish you wotild ride— I wish you would take 
the white pony ! ” 

” Poor boy ! poor boy ! ” muttered the mother : “ I must net be 
selfish.” She covered her face with her hands, and began to think ! 

Could she, thus doomed, resolve on declining her brother’s offer? 
Did it not, at least, secure bread and shelter to her child } When 
she was dead, might not a tie between the undo and nephew, bo 
snapped asunder ^ Would he be as kind to the boy as now, when 
she should oommend him with her own li^s to his care — when she 
could plaoe that precious charge into his hands ? With these 
thoughts, she formed one of those resolutions which have all the 
strength of self-sacrificing love. She would put the boy from her, 
her last solace and comfort ; she would die alone, —alone ! 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Constance . — When I shaU meet him in the court of heaven, 

1 biiall not know turn.— King John, 

Oifu: evening, the shop dosed and the business done, Mr. Roger 
Morton and his family sat in that tong and comfortable retreat 
which generally backs the ware-rooms of an English tradesman. 
Happy often, and indeed happy, is that little sanctuary, near to, 
yet remote from, the toil and care of the busy mart from which 
its homely ease and peaceful security are drawn. Glance down 
those rows of silenced shops in a town at night, and picture the 
glad and quiet groups gathered within, over that nightly and 
social meal which custom has banished from the more inddent 
tribes, who neither toil nor spin. Placed between the two extremes 
of life, the tradesman who ventures not beyond his means, and 
bees clear books and sure gains, with enough of occupation to 
give healthful excitement, enough fortune to greet each new-born 
ahild without a sigh, might be envied alike by those above tod 
those below his state— if the restless heart of man ever envied 
Content ! 

” And BO the little boy is not to come ? ” said Mrs. Morton, as 
she crossed her knife and fork, and pushed away her plate, in token 
that she had done supper. 

” I don’t know,— Cnildren, go to bed ; there— there— that will 
do. Good night ! — Catherine does not say either yes or no. She 
wants time to consider.” 

, ” It was a very handsome offer on our part ; some folks never 
know when they are well off.” 

M 
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“ That is very true, my dear, and you are a very sensible person. 
* Kate herself might have been an honest woman, and, what is more, 
a very rich woman, by this time. She might have married Spencer, 
the young brewer— an excellent man, and well to do T* 

“Spencer! I. don’t remember him.” 

“ Ko ; after she went off, he retired from business, and left the 
place. I don’t know what’s become of him. He was mightily 
taken with her to be sure. She was uncommonly handsome, my 
fiLstcr Catherine.’ 

“ Handsome is as handsome does, Mr. Morton, * said the wife, 
who was very much marked with the small-pox. “ We all have 
our temptations and trials ; this is a vale of tears, and without 
grace we are whited sepulchres.” 

Mr. Morton mixed nis brandy and water, and moved his chair 
into its customary comer. 

“ You saw your brother’s letter,” said he after a pause ; “ he gives 
you^ Philip a very good character.” 

Tne human heart is very deceitful,” replied Mrs. Morton, who, 
by the way, spoke through her nose. ” rray Heaven he may be 
' wbat be seems ; but what’s bred in the bone comes out in the flesh. ” 

“We must hope the best,” said Mr. Morton, ^ildly ; “ and— put 
another lump into the grog, my dear.” 

“ It is a mercy, I’m thinking, tliat we didn’t have the other little 
boy. I dare say he has never even been taught his catechism : 
them people dop’t know what it is to be a mother. And, besides, 
it would have been very awkward, Mr. M., we could never have said 
who he was : and I’ve no doubt Miss Pryinall would have been 
very curious.” 

“ Miss Pryinall be ! ” Mr. Morton cheeked himself, took a 
large draught of tlie brandy and water, and added, “ Miss Pryinall 
wants to have a linger in every body^s pie.” 

" But she buys a deal of flannel, and does great good to the 
town ; it was she who found out that Mrs. Giles was no better than 
she should be.” 

“ Poor Mrs. Giles !— she came to the workhouse.” 

“ Poor Mrs. Giles, indeed ! I wonder, Mr. Moi-ton, that you, a 
married man with a family, should say, poor Mrs. Giles ! ” 

“My dear, when people who have been well ofl* come to the 
workhouse, they may be called poor : — ^but that’s neither here nor 
there ; only, if the bay does come to us, we must look sharp upon 
Miss Pryinall.” 

” I hope he won't come, — ^it will be very unpleasant. And when 
a man has a wife and family, the less he meddles with other folks 
and their little ones, the better. For as the Scripture says, ‘ A 
man shall cleave to his wife and 

Her© a sharp, shrill ring at the bell was heard, ahd Mrs. Morton 
Invoke off into— 

“ Well ! I declare ! at this hour ; who can that be ? And ail 
gone to bed ! Bo go and see, Mr. Morton.” 

Somewhat reluctantly and ^lowly, Mr. Morton rose ; and pi’p* 
oeeding to the passage, unbarred the door. A briei and muttcTed 
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©onversatioft foUo’w^od, ip the frrcat irritabHity of Mrs. Morton, who 
stood in the passage— the candle in her hand. 

“ What is the matter, Mr. M^' ? ** 

Mr. Morton turned back, looking agitated. 

Where's my hat ? oh, here. My sister is come, at the inn.” 

** Gracious me ! She does not goior to say she is your sister 
“ Ko, no : here’s her note — calls herself a lady that’s ill, 1 shall 
be back soon.” 

“ She can’t come here— she sba*n*t come here, Mr. M. I*m an 

honest woman— she can’t come here. You understand 

Mr. Morton had naturally a stern countenance, stern to every 
ono but his wife. The shrill tone to which he was so long accus- 
tomed j erred then on his heart as well m ear. He frowned, — 
“Pshaw! woman, you have no feeling!" said he, and walked 
out of the house, pulling his hat over his brows. 

That was the only rude sj^ech Mr. Morton had ever made to his 
better half. 8ho treasui*ed it up in her heart and memory ; it was 
associated with the sister and tho child ; and she was not a woman 
who ever forgave. 

Mr. Morton walked rapidly through the still, moon-lit streets, 
till he reached the inn. A club was held that night in one of the 
rooms below ; aud as be crossed the threshold, the sound of ** hip 
— hip— huriyjh ! ” mingled with the stamping of feet and the 
jingling of glasses, saluted his ^entrance. He was a stifi‘, sober, 
respectable man, — a man who, except at elections — he was a great 
politician — ^mixed in none of the revels of his more boisterous 
townsmen. The sounds, the spot, were ungenial to liim. He 
paused, and the colo'or of shame rose to his brow. Ho was ashamed 
to be there — ashamed to meet the desolate and, as he believed, 
erring sister. 

A pretty maid-servant, heated and flushed with orders and 
compliments, crossed his path with a tray full of glasses, 

“ There’s a lady 'come by the'Telegraph ? " 

“ Yes, sir up-fiftairs, No, 2, Mr. Morton,” 
afr. Morion ! He shrunk at the sound of his own name. “ My 
wife’s right,” he muttered. “ After all, this is more unpleasant 
than thought for.” 

The sliglit stairs shook under his hasty tread. He opened the 
door of Ko. 2, and that Catherine, whom he had last seen at her 
age of gay sixteen, radiant with bloom, and, but for her air of 
pride, the model for a Hebe, — that Catherine, old ere youth was 
gone, pale, faded, the dark ’hair silvered over, the cheeks hollow* 
and the eye diip, — that Catherine fell upon his breast I 
^ “ God bless you, brother ! How kina to come ! How long since 
Ve have met - * . 

” Bit down, Catherine, my dear sister. You are faint — you are 
very much changed — very, I should not have known you." 

‘ Brother, I have broiight my boy ; it is painful to part from 
liim—very— very painful ; but it is ri^ht, andGod'awill be done.” 
She turned, as she spoke, towards a little deformed, rickety dw^f 
of a sohi, that seemed to hide itself in the darkest corner of the 

B a ‘ 
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low» gloomy room ; aud Morton followed lier. WitH one Hand sliye 
removed tiie shawl that she had thrown over the childf and placing 
the fore-finger of the other upon her lips-^lips that smiled then — 
she whispered, — “ We will not wake mm, he is so tired. But I 
would not put him to bod till you had seen him/* 

And there slept poor Sidney, his fair cheek pillowed on his arm ; 
the soft, silky riimlets thrown from the delicate and unolonded 
hrow ; the natural bloom increased by warmth and travel ; the 
lovely face so innocent and hushed : the breathing so gentle and 
regular, as if never broken by a sigh. 

Mr. Morton drew his hand across his eyes. 

There was something very touching in the contrast between that 
wakeful, anxious, forlorn woman, and the slumber of the unoon- 
oious boy. And in that moment, what breast upon which the 
light of Christian pity — of natural affection, had ever dawned, 
would, even supposing the world's judgment were true, have re- 
called Catherine’s reputed error ? There is so divine a holiness in 
the love of a mother, that, no matter how the tie that binds her to 
the child was formed, she becomes, as it were, consecrated and 
sacred; and tbe past is forgotten, and the world and its harsh 
verdicts swept away, when that love alone is visible ; and the God, 
who watches over the little one, sheds his smile over the human 
deputy, in whose tenderness there breathes His own I 
^‘You will be kind to him — will you not?" said Mrs. Morton, 
and the appeal was made with that trustful, almost cheerful tone 
which implies, * Who would not be kind to a thing so fair and 
helpless ?* ** He is very sensitive and very docile ; you will never 
have occasion to say a hard word to him— never! you have 
children of your own, brother ! ** 

“ He is a beautiful boy— beautiM. I will be a father to him ! ** 
As he spoke, — ^the recollection^ of his wite — sour, querulous 
austere— came over him ; but he said to himself, ** She must take tc 
such a child, — ^women always take to beauty.” 

He bent down, and gently pressed his lips to Sidney's forehead : 
Mrs. Morton replaced the shawl, and drew her brother to the other 
end of the room. 

And now,” she said, colouring as she spoke, ” I must see your 
wife, brother : there is so much to say about a child that only a 
woman will recollect. Is she very good tempered and kind, your 
wife ? You know I never saw ficr ; you married after— after I 
left.” 

j “ She is a very worthy woman,” said Mr. Morton, clearing his 
throat, ” and brought me some money ; she has a will of her own, 
as most women have ; but that's neither here nor there— she is a 
good wife as wives go ; and prudent and painstaking— 1 don’t 
know what I should do without ner.” 

Brother, I have one favour to request— a n^eat favour.” 

** Anythiug I can do in the way of money ? 

** It has nothing to do with money." I can't live long^-^don't 
shake your head— 5 can't live long. I have no fear for Philip^ he 
much spirit— such strength of character— but tha', child: 
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I oaxmot bear to leave him altogether : kt me stay in thie town'll 
mm lodge anywhere ; but to aee him 0 oiQietimea---to know I ah^ 
be in reach if he is ill— let me stay here— let me die here r‘ 

“ .You must not talk so sadly— you are young yet— younger than 
I am — J don’t think of dying.” 

Heaven forbid ! but ’ 

” 'Well— well,” interrupted Mr. Morton, who began to fear his 
feelings would hurry him into some promise which his wife wouH 
not*suffer him to keepj “you shall talk to Margaret,— that is, 
Mrs. Morton— I will get her to see you— yes, I think I can oonirive 
that ; and if you can arrange with her to stay, — ^but, you see, as 
she brought the money, and is a very particular woman ” 

“ I will see her ; thank you— thank you ; she cannot refuse me.” 

“ And, brother,” resumed Mrs. Morton, nfter a short pause, and 
speaking in a iirm voice — “ and is it possible that you disbelieve 
my story— that you, like all the rest, consider my children the 
sons of shame?” 

There was an honest earnestness in Catherine’s voice, as she 
spoke, that might have convinced many. But Mr. Morton was a 
man of facts, a practical man— a man who believed that law was 
always right, and that the improbable was never true. 

He looked down as he answered, “ I think you have been a very 
ill-used woman, Catherine, and that is all I can say on the matter ; 
let us drop the subject.” 

No ! 1 was not ill-used ; my husband— yes, my husband was 
noble and generous from first to last. It was for the sake of his 
children’s prospects— for the expectations they, through him, 
might derive from his proud unoel, that he concealed oxu: marriage. 
Do not blame Philip— do not condemn the dead.” 

“I don’t want to blame any one,” said Mr. Morton, rather 
angrily ; “I am a plain man— a tradesman, and can only go by 
what in my class seems fair and honest, which 1 can’t think Mr. 
Beaufort’s conduct was, put it bow you ; if he ma,iTies you as 
you think, he gets rid of a witness, he destroys a certifioate, and 
he dies without a will. However, all that’s neither here nor there. 
You do quite right not to take the name of Beaufort, since it is an 
uncommon name, and would always make the story public. Least 
said soonest mended. You must always consider that your chil- 
dren will be called natural children, and have their own way to 
make.^ No harm in that!— Warm day for your journey.” Cathe- 
rine sighed, and wiped her eyes; she no longer reproached the 
world, since the son of her own mother disbelieved her. 

The relations talked together for some minutes on the past— the 
present ; but there was embarrassment and constraint on both 
sides— it was so difficult to avoid one subject ; and after sixteen 
years of absence, there is little left in common, even between those 
who once played together round their parents’ knees. Mr. Morton 
was glad at last to 'find jn excuse in Catherine’s fatigue to leave 
her. “ Cheer up, and ttlpe a glass of something warm before you 
go to bed. Good night 1 *’ these were his parting words. 

Long was the conference, and sleepless the couch of Mr. am 
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Mrs. Morton. At first, that estimahle lady positively deolarod she 
would not and could not visit Catherine (as to receiving her, that 
was out of the question). But she secretly resolved to give up 
that ^int in order to insist with greater strength upon another — 
viz., the impossibility of Catherine remaining m the town. Such 
concession for the purpose of rOsistance being a very common and 
sagacious policy with married ladies. Accordingly, when sud- 
denly, and with a good grace, Mrs. Morton appeared affected by 
her husband’s eloquence, and said, *‘Well, poor thing ! if she is so 
ill, and you wish it so much, I will call to-morrow, Mr. Morton 
Mt his heart softened towards the many excellent reasons which 
his wife urged against allowing Catherine to reside in the town. 
|He was a political character — he had many enemies ; the story of 
nis seduced sister, now forgotten, would certainly be rakt^d up : it 
would affect his comfort, perhaps his trade, certainly his eldest 
daughter, who was now thirteen ; it would he impossible then to 
adopt the plan hitherto resolved upon— of passing off Sidney as 
the legitimate orphan of a distant relation ; it would be made a 
great handle for gossip by Miss Pryinall. Added to all these rea- 
sons, one not less strong occurred to Mr. Morton himself, — the un- 
common and merciless rigidity of his udfe would render all the 
other women in the town very glad of any topic that would hum- 
ble her own sense of immaculate propriety. Moreover, he saw that 
if Catherine did remain, it would he a perpetual source of irrita- 
tion in his own home ; he was a man who liked an easy life, and 
avoided, as far as possible, all food for domestic worry. And thus, 
when at length the wedded pair turned back to back, and composed 
themselves to sleep, the conditions of peace were settled, and the 
weaker party, as usual in diplomacy, sacrificed to the interests of 
the united powers. 

After breakfast the next morning, Mrs. Moiton* sallied out on 
her husband’s arm. Mr. Morton ||as rather a handsome man, with 
an air and look grave, composed, 'severe, that had tended much to 
raise hie character in the town. Mrs. Morton was short, wiry, and 
bony. She had won her husbandsjby making desperate love to him, 
to say nothing of a dower that enabled him to extend his business, 
new front, as well as new stock, his shop, and rise into the very 
first rank of tradesmen in his native town. He still believed that 
she was excessively fond of him — a common ddurion of husbands, 
e^ecially when henpecked. Mrs. Morton was, perhaps, fond of 
him in her own way ; for though her heart was not w'arm, there 
may be a great deal of fondness with very little feeling. The 
worthy lady was now clothed in her best. She had a proper pride 
in showing the rewards that belong to female virtue. Flowers 
adorned her Iveghom bonnet, and her green silk gown boasted four 
fiounces, — such, then, was, I am told, the fashion. She wore, also, 
a very handsome black shawl, extremely heavy, though the day 
was oppressively hot, and with a deep border; a smart semgne 
brooch of yellow topazes glittered in her breast ; a huge gilt ser- 
pent glared from her waistband ; her hair, or more properly speak- 
jjig her front, was tortured into very tight curls, and her feet 
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into very tigrlit half-laced boots^ from which the fra^ance of new 
leather had not yet departed. It was this last infliction, for Ufm^ 
soufrir povr Hre heUe^ which somewhat yet more acerbated the 
orfiaary acid of Mrs. Morton's temper. The sweetest disposition 
is raided when the shoe pinches; and it so happened that Mrs^ 
fioffer Morton was one of those ladies who always have chilblains 
in the winter and corns in the summer. 

“ 5?o you say your sister is a beauty 

“ Wa^ a beau^, Mrs. M ., — %om a beauty. Pooplo alter,” 

“ A bad conscience, Mr. Morton, is ” 

** My dear, can't you walk fastCT 

“ If you had my corns, Mr. Morton, you would not talk in that 

The happwpair sank into silence, only broken by sundry “ How 
d'ye do'b?* and “Good mornings!" interchanged with their 
friends, till they arrived at the inn. 

“ Let us go up quickly,” said Mrs. Morton. 

And quiet— quiet to gloom, did the injwao noisy over night, seem 
by morning. The shutters partially closed to keep out the sun— 
the tap-room deserted— the passage smelling of stale smoke — an 
elderly dog, lazily snapping at the flies, at the foot of the staircase 
— not a soul to be seen at the bar. The husband and wife, glad to 
be unobserved, crept on tiptoe up the stairs, and entered Catherine's 
apartment. 

Catherine was seated on the sofa, and Sidney— dressed, like Mrs. 
Roger Morton, to look his prettiest, nor yet aware of the change 
that awaited his destiny, but pleased at the excitement of see^ 
new friends, as handsome children sure of praise and petting 
usually are — stood by her side. 

“My wife, — Catherine,” said Mr. Morton. Catherine rose 
eagerly, and gazed searohingly on her sister-in-law's hard face. 
She swallowed the convulsive rising at her heart as she gazed, and 
stretched out both her hands, not so much to welcome as to plead, 
Mrs. Roger Morton drew herself up. and then dropped a courtesy 
— it was an involuntary piece of good breeding — ^it was extorted by 
the noble countenance, the matronly mien of Catherine, diflerent 
from what she had anticipated— ^ne dropped the courtesy, and 
Catherine took her hand and pressed it. 

“ This is my son she turned away her head. Sidney advanced 
towards his protectress who was to be, and Mrs. Roger muttered, - 

“ Come here, my dear ! A tine little boy ! ” 

“As tine a child as ever I saw !” said Mr. Morton, heartily, as 
he took Sidney on his lap, and stroked down his golden hair. 

This displeased Mrs. Roger Morton, but she sat herself down, 
and said it was “ very warm,” 

“ Row go to that lady, my dear,” said Mr. Morton. “ Is she 
not a very nice lady don't you think you shall like her very 
muchJ” 

* Sidney, the best-mannered child in the world, went boldly up to 
Mrs. Morton, as he was bid. Mrs. Morton was embarrassed. Some 
folks are so with other folk's children : a child either removes all 
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oonstralnt from a party, or it increases the constraint tenfold. 
Mrs. Morton, however, forced a smile, and said,— “ I have a little 
boy at home about your age.** 

” Have you ?** exclaimed Catherine, eagerly ; and as if Jthat 
confession made them friends at once, she dtcw a chair dose to her 
sister-in-law's,— ** My brother has told you all?'* 

** Yes* ma'am.** 

And I shall stay here — ^in tho town somewhere— and see him 
sometimes?" 

Mrs. Roger Morton glanced at her husband — her husband glanced 
at the door— and Catherine's quick eye turned from one to the 
other. 

** Mr. Morton will explain, ma'am,” said the wife. 

** E-hem ! — Catherine, my dear, I am afraid that is out of the 
question,”— began Mr. Morton, who, when fairly put to it, could 
be business-like enough. You see, bygones are bygones, and it is 
no use raking them up. But many people in the town will recol- 
lect you,” 

** No one wiU see me— no one, but you and Sidney.” 

“It be sure to creep out ; w;on\ it, Mrs. Morton?” 

“ ^uite sure. Indeed, ma'am, it is impossible. Mr. Morton is 
so very respectable, and his neighbours pay so much attention to 
all he does ; and then, if we have an election in the autumn, you 
«ee, ma'am, he has a great stake in tho place, and is a public 
character.” 

“ That’s neither here nor there,” said Mr. Morton. “ But I say, 
Catherine, can your little boy go into the other room for a moment ? 
Marwet, suppose you take him and make Mends.” 

Ddighted to throw on her husband the burden of explanation, 
which she had originally meant to have all the importance of ^v- 
ing herself in her most proper and patronising manner, Mrs. 
Morton twisted her fingers into the boy's hand, and, opening the 
door that oommunicated with the bed-room, leR the brother and 
sister alone. And then Mr. Morton, with more tact and d^caoy 
than might have been expected from him, began to soften to 
Catherine the hardship of the separation he urged. He dwelt 
principally on what was best for the child. Boys were so brutal 
in their intercourse with each other. He had even thought it bet- 
ter to represent Philip to Mr. Plaskwith as a more distant relation 
than he was ; and he begged, by the bye, that Catherine would toll 
Philip to take the bint. But as for Sidney, sooner or later, he 
would go to a day-school— have companions of his own age— ;if his 
birth were known, he would be exposed to many mortifications — 
so much better, and so very easy, to bring him up as the lawful, 
that is the legal^ oi&pring of some distant relation. 

“ And,” cried poor Catherine, clasping her hands, “ when I am 
dead, is Jic never to know that I was nis mother ?'* 

The ang^h of that question thrilled the heart of the listener. 
He was affected below all the surface that worldly thoughts and 
habits had laid, stratum by stratum, over the humanities within. 
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He threw his arms round Catherine, and strained her to hia 
breajsft,--*' 

No, my sister— my poor sister— he shall know it when he is old 
enough to understand, and to keep his own seoret. He shall know, 
how we all loved and prized you onoe ; how young you were, 
how flattered and tempted ; how you were deceived, for I know 
on my soul I do— I know it was not your fault. He shall 
^ow, too, how fondly you loved yom child, and how you sacriliced, 
for bis sake, the very comfort of being near him. He shall know 
\t*all— aU!" 

“My brother— my brother, I resign him— -I am content, ^od 
reward you. I will go— go quickly. I know you will take care of 
him now." 

“And you see," resumed Mr. Morton, re*settling himself, and 
willing his eyes, “ it is best, between you and me, that Mrs. Morton 
shoui# have her own way in this. She is a very good woman- 
very; but it’s prudent not to vex her.- You may come in now, 
Mrs. Morton.” 

Mrs. Morton and Sidney re^appeared. 

“We have settled it all,” said the husband. “When can we 
have him?” 

“ Not to-day,” said Mrs. Roger Morton ; “ you see, ma*am, we 
must get his bed ready, and his sheets well aii^ : 1 am very par- 
ticular.” 

“ Certainly, certainly. Will he sleep alone ?— pardon me.” 

“ He shall have a room to himself,” said Mr. Morton. “ Eh, my 
dear ? Next to Martha's. Martha is oux parlour-maid — ^very good- 
natured nrl, and fond of children.” 

Mrs, Morton looked wave, thought a moment, and said, “ Yes, 
he can have that room,^' 

“ Who can have that room ?” asked Sidney, innocently. 

“ You, my dear,” replied Mr. Morton. 

“ And where will mamma sleep? I must sleep near mamma. 

“ Mamma is going away,” said Catherine, in a firm voice, in 
which the despair would only have been felt by the acute ear of 
sympathy,—” going away for a little time ; but this gentleman 
and lady will be veiy— very kind to you.” 

“We will do our best, ma’am,” said Mrs. Morton. 

An$ as feho spoke, a sudden li^ht broke on the boy’s mind— ho 
uttered a loud c^, broke from nis aunt, rushed to nis mother’s 
breast, and hid his face there, sobbing bitterly. 

“ I am afraid he has been very muc^ spoiled,” whispered Mrs. 
Roger Morton. “ I don’t think we need stay longer— it will look 
suspicious. Good morning, ma’am ; we shall be ready to-morrow.” 

“ Good-bye, Catherine,*^ said Mr. Morton ; and he added, as he 
kissed her, Be of good heart, I will com6 up by myself and spend 
the evening with you.” 

It was the night after this interview. Sidney had gone to Ms 
- 4iew home ; they had been all kind to him— Mr. Morton, the chil- 
dren, Martha the parlour-maid. Mrs. Roger herself had given 
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bm a large slice of bread and jani» bat bad looked gloomy all the 
rest of the evening ; because, like a dog in a strange place, he 
reused to cat. Ilia little heart was full, and his eyes, swimmiM 
with tears, were turned at every moment to the door. But he did 
not diow the violent grief that might have been expected. His 
very desolation, amidst the unfamiliar faces, awed and chilled 
him. But when Martha took him to bed, and undressed him, and 
he knelt down to say his prayers, and came to the words, “ Pray 
God bless dear mamma, and make me a good child, his heart 
oonld contain its load no longer, and ho sobbed with a nassibn 
that alarmed the good-natured servant. She had been used, how- 
ever to children, and she soothed and caressed him, and told him 
of all the nice things he would do, and the nice toys he would 
have; and at last, silenced, if not convinced, his eyes closed, and, 
the tears yet wet on their lashes — he fell asleep. 

It had been arranged that Catherine should return Home that 
night by a late coach, which loft the to^vn at twelve. It was 
already past eleven. Mrs. Morton had retired to bed ; and her 
husband, who had, according to his wont, lingered behind to 
smoke a cigar over his last glass of brandy and water, had just 
thrown aside the stump, and was winding up his watch, when he 
heard a low tap at his window. He stood mute and alarmed, 
for the window opened on a hack lane, dark and bolitary at night, 
and, from the heat of the weather, the iron-cased shutter was not 
yet closed ; the sound was repeated, and he heai’d a faint voice. 
He glanced at the poker, ana then cautiously moved to the win- 
dow, and looked forth, Who’s tliere ?** 

"It is I—it is Catherine ! I cannot go without seeing my boy. 
I must see him— I must, once more 1" 

" My dear sister, the place is shut up — ^it is impossible. God 
bless me, if Mrs, Morton should hear you t ” 

" I have walked before this window for hours— I have waited 
till all is hushed in your house, till no one, not even a menial, 
need see the mother stealing to the bed of her child. Brother ! by 
the memory of our own mother, I command you to let me look, for 
the last time, upon my boy’s face ! *’ 

As Catherine said this, standing in that lonely street- darkness 
and solitude below, God and the stars above — there was about her 
a majesty which awed the listener. Thotigh she was so near, her 
features were not very clearly visible ; but her attitude — ^her hand 
raised aloft — ^the outline of her wasted, but still commanding, 
form, were more impressive from the shadowy dimness of the air. 

" Come round, Catherine,” said Mr. Morton, after a pause ; " I 
will admit you.” 

He shwt me window, stole to the door, nnharred it gently, and 
admitted his visitor. He bade her follow him ; and, shading the 
light with his hand, crept up the stairs. Catherine’s step made 
no sound. 

They passed, unmolested and unheard, the room in which tha 
wife ms drowsily reading, according to lier custom, before she 
tLA nightcap, and got into bed, a chapter in some pious lMx>k. 
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They ascended to the chamber where Sidaey ky ; 'isof 
the door cautiously, and stood at the threshold, so iV— 
candle, that its light might not wfiJco the child, though njAedT* 
to gtride Catheritto to the bed. The room was small, perhapShomr* 
hut scrupulously clean ; for cleanliuoss Was Mrs. lloger Morotem; 
capital virtue. The mother, with a tremulous hand, drew asiw. 
the white curtains, and chocked her sobs as she gazed on the 
young quiet face that was turned towards her. She gtized some 
moiacnts in passionate silence; — ^who shall say, beneath that 
silence, what thoughts, what prayers, moved and stirred? ITien 
bending down, with pale, convulsive lips, she kissed the little 
hands thrown so listlessly on the coverlid of the pillow on which 
the head lay. After this, ulic turned her face to her brother, with 
a mute appeal in her glance, took a ring from her finger— a mg 
that had never till then left it— the ring which Philip Beaufort 
had placed there the day after that cliiJd was bom. “ Let him 
wear this round his neck,*’ said she, and stopped, lest she should 
wb aloud, and disturb the boy. In that gift, she felt as if she 
invoked the father's spirit to watch over the friendless orphan; 
and then, pressing together lier own bauds firmly, as we do in 
t fe paroxysm of great pain, she turned from the room, descended 
the stairs, gained the street, and muttered to her brother, — “ I am 
happy now peace be on these thresholds I ” Before he could ansTViar 
she was gone. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Thus things are strangely wmni^ht, 

While Joyful May Uotli last ; 

Take May m tune— when May is gone 
'ihe pleasant time is past.— Rir oar i> Edwaros . 

From the Paradute oj Uaintj/ JDettiots. 

It was that period of the year when, to those w’ho look on the 
surface of society, London wears its most radiant smile ; when Shops 
are gayest, and trade most brisk ; when down the thoroughfares 
roll and glitter the countless streams of indolent and voluptuous 
life; when the upper class spend, and the middle class make; 
when the ball-room is the Market of Beauty, and the club-liouse 
the School for Scandal; when the hells yawn for their prey, and 
opera-singers and tiddlers — creatures hatched from gold, as the 
dung-flies from the dung — swarm, and buzz, and fatten, round 
the hide of the gentle Public. In the cant phrase, it was *‘the 
London season.” And happy, take it altogether, happy above the 
rest of the year, even for the hapless, is that period of terment and 
fever. It not the season for duns, and the debtor glides about 
with a lesb anxious eye ; and the weather is warm, and the vagrant 
jdeeps, unfiozen, under the star-lit portico ; and the beggar thrives, 
and the thief rejoices- for the rankness of tlie civilisatioii has 
superfluities clutched by all* And out of the general corruptiim. 
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rest of the eic and things miserahle crawl forth to bask in the 
rcfosed to “ondiine-^things that perish when the first autumn- 
with te»vni«Ue along the melancholy city. It is the ray time for 
not shjir and the beauty, and the statesman and, the lawyer, and 
Ye^ mother with her young daughters, and the artist with ms fresh 
^pictures, and the poet with his new book. It is the gay time, too, 
for the starved journeyman, and the ragged outcast that vath long 
stride and patient eyes follows, for pence, the ^uastrian, who bids 
go and be d~d in vain. It is a gay time for the painted 
harlot in a crimson pelisse ; and a gay time for the old hog that 
loiters about the thresholds of the gin-shop, to buy back, in a 
taught, the dreams of departed youth. It is gav, in fine, as the 
fulness of a vast city is ever gay— for Vice as for Innocence, for 
Poverty as for Wealth. And the wheels of every single destiny 
wheel on the merrier, no matter whether they are bound to Heaven 
or to Hell. ^ 

Arthur Beaufort, the young heir, was at his father's house. He 
was firesh from Oxford, where he had already discovered that 
learning is not better than house and land. Since the new prospects 
opened to him, Arthur Beaufort was greatly changed. iNaturally 
Btudious and prudent, had his fortunes remained what they had 
before his uncle's death, he would probably have become a 
laborious and distinguished man. But though his abilities were 
good, he had not those restless impulses which belong to Oenius— 
often not only its glory but its curse. The Golden Eod cast his 
enerries asleep at once. Good-natured to a fault, and somewhat 
vaciUating in character, he adopted the manner and the code of 
the rich young idlers who were his equals at college. He became, 
like them, careless, extravagant, and fond of pleasure. This change, 
if it deteriorated his mind, improved his exterior. It was a change 
that could not hut please women ; and of all women his mother the 
most. Mrs, Beaufort was a lady of high birth ; and in marrying 
her; Eobert had hoped much from the interest of her connections ; 
but a change in the ministry had thrown her relations out of 
power ; and, beyond her dowry, he obtained no worldly advantage 
witii the lady of his mercenary choice. Mrs. Beaufort was a woman 
whom a word or two will describe. She was thoroughly common- 
place — ^neither bad nor good, neither clever nor silly. She was 
what is called well-bred ; that is, languid, silent, perfectly dressed, 
and insipid. Of her two children, Arthur was almost the exclusive 
favourite, especially after he b^ame the heir to such hrilHant 
fortunes. For she was so much the mechanical creature of the 
world, that even her aflbetion was warm or cold in proportion as 
the world shone on it. Without being absolutely in love with her 
husband, she liked him— they suited each other; and (in spite 
of all the temptations that had beset her in their earlier vears. for 
she had been esteemed a beauty— and lived, as worldly people 
must do, in circles where examples of unpunished gallantry are 
numerous and contagious) her conduct had ever been sorupolously 
correct She had little or no feeling for misfortunes wi& which 
she had never como into contact: fur those with which she bad— 
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them^ith all the tact ofmll-br^ charity and lady^like fcn^ar* 
ance. Thus, thoogih she was regarded as a strict i^son in pcdnt 
of moral deoorti^ yet in society she was popular-~as womex^ a| 
once pretty and inoffensive, generally are. 

To do Mrs. Beaufort justice, she had not been privy to the letter 
her Jmsband wrote to Catherine, although not wholly innocent 
of it. The fact is, that Robert had never mentioned to her the 
peculiar oircumstaiioes that made Catherine on exception 
ordinary rules-— the generous propositions of his brother to him 
the night before his death; and, whatever his increduli^ as to 
the alleged private marriage, the perfect loyaity and faith that 
Catherine had home to the deceased,— he had merely observed, 
I must do something, I suppose, for that woman : she very nearly 
entrapped my poor brother into marryina her ; and ho woiud then, 
for what I know, have cut Arthur out of the estates, SfJill, I must 
do something for her — eh?** 

** Yes, I think so. What was she ?— very low ? *' 

“ A tradesman's daughter.** 

** The children should be provided for according to the rank of 
the mother ; that’s the general rule in such cases : and the mo&er 
should have about the same provision she might have looked for if 
she had married a tradesman and been loft a widow. 1 dare say 
she was a very artful kind of person, and don’t deserve anything ; 
but it is always handsomer, in the eyes of the world, to go by the 
^ general rules people lay down as to money matters.” 

So spoke Mrs. Beaufort. She concluded her husband had settled 
the matter, and never again recurred to it. Indeed, she had never 
liked the late Mr. Beauibrt, whom she considered maumis ton. 

In the breakfast-room at Mr. Beaufort’s, the mother and son 
were seated ; the former at work, the latter lounging by the win- 
dow : they were not alone. In a large elbow-chair sat a middle- 
aged man, bstening, or appearing to listen, to the prattle of a 
beautilul little girl—Arthur Beaufort’s sister. This man was not 
handsome, but there was a certain elegance in his air, and a 
certain intelligence in his countenance, which made his appearance 
pleasing. He had that kind of eye which is often seen with red 
hair— an eye of a reddish hazel, with very long lashes ; the eye- 
brows were dark, and clearly defined ; and the short hair showed 
to advantage the contour oi a small well-shaped head. His fea- 
tures were irregular ; the complexion had been sanguine, but was 
now faded, ana a yellow tinge mingled with the red. His face 
was more wrinkled, especially round the eyes— which, when he 
laughed, were scarcely visible— than is usual even in men ten 
years older. But his teeth were still of a dazzling whiteness ; ^ 
was there any trace of decayed health in his countenance. He 
seemed one who had lived hard, bnt who had much yet left in the 
''iamp wherewith to &ed the wick. At the first glance, he appeared 
i^gnt, os he lolled listlessly in his choir— almost fragile. But, at 
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himalrer examination^ you perceived that, in spite of the small 
rest oimities and delicate bones, his frame was constitutionally 
refujng. Without beings broad in the shoulders, be was exceed- 
w^ngly deep in the chest— deeper than men who seemed giants by 
' his side; and his gestures had the ease of one accustomed to an 
active life. He had, indeed, been celebrated in his youth for his 
skin in athletic exercise s, but a wound, received in a duel manv 
years ago, had rendered him lame for life— a misfortune which 
interfered with his former habits, and was said to have soured his 
temper. This ])ersonage, whose position and character will be 
desenbed hereafter, was Lord Lilburne, the brother of Mrs. 
Beaufort. 

“ So, Camilla,** said Lord LUbumc to his niece, as carelessly, not 
fondlj", he stioked down her glossy linglets, “you don't like 
Berkeley Square as you did Gloucester Place.** 

“ Oh, no ! not half so much ! You see X never walk out in the 
fields,* nor make daisy-chains at Primrose Hill. I don’t know 
what mamma means,** added the child, in a whisper, “ in saying 
we are better off hero.” 

Lord Lilburne smiled, but the smile was a half sneer. 

“ You will know quite soon enough, Camilla ; the understandings 
of young ladies grow up very quidcly on this side of Oxford Street. 
— W ell, Arthur, and what aie j our plans to-day ? ** 

^ “ 'Why,** said Arthur, suppressing a Aai\n, “I have promised to 
lide out with a fnend of mine, to see a horse that is for solo, some- 
where in the suburbs/* 

As ho spoke, Artliur rose, stretched himself, looked in the glass, 
and then glanced impatiently at the window. 

“ lie ought to be hero by this time.** 

“ Ho ! who ? *' said Lord Lilburne, “ the horso or the other 
animal— I mean tlic friend ^ ** 

“The friend,** answered Arthur, smiling, but colouring while he 
smiled, for he half suspecU'd the quiet sneer of his uncle. 

“Who is your friend, Arthur?** asked Mrs. Beaufort, looking 
up from her work. 

“ Watson, an Oxford man, By-the-hye, I must introduce him 
to you.** 

“Watson! what Watson? what family of Watson? Some 
Watsons ore good and some are bad,” said Mrs. Beaufort musingly. 

“ Then they are very luilike the rest of mankind,*' observed 
Lord Lilburne, drily, 

“ Oh ! mt/ Watson is a very gentlemanlike person, I assure you,” 
said Artliur, half -laughing, ‘ and you need not be ashamed of 
him.** 'Jhen, rather desirous of turning the conversation, he 
continued, “l3o my father will be back from BeaulbTt Court 
to-day.** 

“Yes; he writes in excellent spirits. He says the rents will 
hear raiding at least ten per cent., and that the house will not 
rujuire much repair.** 


• Now the Roffcut’-i Park 
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/^H5e Arthur threw op€ai the window. 

^"Ah, Watson ! how are you ? How d’ye do, Marsden? Bany^ 
tool that’s capital ! the more the merrier ! I wiU be down injiii 
instant. But would you not rather come in r '* 

“Ah agreeable inundation,” murmured Lord Lilhurne, Three 
at a time ; he takes your house for Trinity Colley,” 

A loud, clear voice, however, declined the invitation ; the horses 
were heard pawing without, Arthur seized his hat and whip, and 
glanced to nis mother and uncle, smilingly. “ Hood-by ! I shall 
be oht till dinner. Kiss me, my pretty *Milly ! ” And as hia 
sister, who had run to the window, siekening for the freeh air and 
exercise he was about to enjoy, now turned to him wistful and 
mournful eyes, the kind-hearted young man took her in his arms, 
and whispered while he kissed her,-- 
‘‘Get up early to-morrow, and we’ll, have such a nice walk 
together.” 

Arthur was gone : hi& mother’s gaze had followed his young and 
graceful li^re to the door, v 

“ Own that he is handsome, Lilbume. May I not say more : — 
has he not the proper air ? ” 

< . “ My dear sister, your son \till be rich. As for his air, he has 
plenty of airs, but wants graces.” 

“ liien -who could polish him like yourself ? 

“ Probably no one. But had I a son— which Heaven forbid ! — 
he should not have me for his Mentor. Place a young man— (go 
and shut the door, Camilla !)— between two vices— women and 
gambling, if you want to polish him into the fashionable smooth- 
ness. Jintre nous, the varnish is a little expensive ! ” 

Mrs. Beaufort sighed. Lord Lilhurne smiled. He had a 
strange pleasure in hurting the feelings of others. Besides, he 
disliked youth : in his own youth he had enjoyed so much that he 
grew sour when he saw the young. ^ i 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort and his friends, careless of the 
warmtli of the day, wore laughing merrily, and talking gaily, as 

they made for the suburb of II . 

“It is an out-of-the way place for a horse, too,” said Sir Harry 
Danvers. 

“But I assure you,” insisted Mr, Watson, earnestly, “that my 
gi’oom, who is a capital judge, says it is the cleverest hack h6 ever 
mounted. It has won several trotting matches. It belonged to a 
sporting tradesman, now done up* The advertisement caught me." 

“Weil,” said Arthur, gaily, “at all events, the ride is delightful. 
What weather! You must all dine with me at llichmond to- 
morrow — ^we will row back,’* 

“And a little chicken hazard, at the M , afterwards,” said 

Mr. Marsden, who was an cldemot a bptter man than the rest-^ 
handsome, saturnine man— who had^ust left Oxford, azud was 
ab eady known on the turf| - 

“Anything you please,” said Arthur, making his horse curyet. 

' Ih, Mr. Bobert Beaufort! Mr. Bobert Beaufort! could your 
prudent, scheming, worldly heart but feel what devil’s tricks ypur 
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malth liras playing with a son who if poor had heen tho pride 
the BeatiforU ! On one side of onr pieces of gold we see saint 
trampling down the dragon : — ^False emblem ! Eeverse it on the 
coin ! In the real use of the gold, it is the dragon who tramples 
down the saint ! But on— *on I the day is bright and yonr com- 
l^ions merry ; make the best of your green years, Arthur Beau- 


The young men had just entered the suburb of H , and were 

purring on four abreast at a canter. At that time an old man, 
feeling his way before him with a stick,— for though not' quite 
blind, he saw imperfectly,— was crossing the road. Arthur and 
his friends, in loud converse, did not observe tho poor nassenger. 
He stopped abruptly, for his ear caught the sound of danger — 
was too late: Mr. Mpsden^s horse, hard-mouthed, and high- 
St^mng, came full against him. Mr. Marsden looked down — 

"Hang these old men ! always in the way/' said he, plaintive^, 
and in the tone of a mnoh-iniured person, and, with that, Mr. 
Marsden rode on. But the others who were younger— who were 
not gamblers— who were not yet grinded down into stone by the 
world's wheels— the others halted. Arthur Beaufort leaped from 
his horse, and the old man was already in his aims ; but he was 
severely hurt. The blood trickled from his forehead; he com- 
plainea of pain in his side and limbs. 

" Lean on me, my poor fellow ! 1 will take you home. Bo you 
live far off ! *' 

" Not many yards. This would not have happened if I had had 
my dog. Never mind, sir, go your way. It is only an old man— 
what of that ? I wish I had my dog." 

“ I will join you," said Arthur to his friends ; “ my groom has 
the direction. I will just take Ibe poor old man home, and send 
for a Burgeon. I shall not be long." 

" So lihe jon, Beaufort ; the best fellow in the woild ! " said Mr. 
Watson, with some emotion. "And there’s Marsden positively 
dismounted, and looking at his horse’s knees as if they could be 
hurt ! Here’s a sovereign lor you, my man." 

"And here’s another,’^ said Sir Harry ; " so that’s settled Well, 
3 rou will join us, Beaufort ? l^u see the yard yonder. Wo’U wait 
twenty minutes for you. Come on, Watson.” 

Thb old man had not picked up tho sovereigns thrown at his feet, 
neither had he thanked the donors. And on his ooimtenance there 
was a sour, querulous, resentful expression. 

" Must a man be a beggar because be is run over, or because he 
is half blind?" said he, turning his dim, wandering eyes painfully 
towards Arthur. " Well, I wish I had my dog ! " 

" 1 will supply his place,” said Arthur, soothingly. " Come, lean 
on me— heavier ; that's nght. You are not so bad,— eh ? " 

"IJm!— the sovereigns !— it is wicked to leave them in the 
kennel ! " 

Arthur smiled. " Here they are, sir." 

' yhe old man slid the coins into ms pocket, and Arthur continued: 
to talk, though he got but short answers, and tbo&e only in the 
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way of direction, till at last the old man stopped at the door of # 
small house, near the churchyard. 

After twdoe ringing the bell, the door was opened by a middkf^ 
aeed woman, whose appearance was above that of a common 
menial ; dressed, somewhat gaily for her years, in a cap seated very 
far back on a black toupef, and decorated with red ribands, an 
ajuon made out of an Indian silk handkerchief, a puce-coloured 
Hai-eenet gown, black siUc-stockings, long gilt earrings, and a watch 
at her^girdlo. 

“ Bless UB, and save us, sir ! What has happened ? ” exclaimed 
lliis worthy personage, holding up her hands. 

** Pish ! I am faint : let me in. 1 don't want your aid any 
more, sir. Thank you. Good day ! ^ 

Kot discouraged by this farewell, the churlish tone of whjw)h fell ' 
harmless on the invincibly sweet temper of Arthur, the younp man 
continued to assist tlie sufferer along the narrow passage into a 
little old-fashioned parlour ; and no sooner was the owner deposij^ 
on his wonn-ca ten leather chair than he fainted away. On reaching 
the house, Arthur had sent his servant (who had followed him with 
the horses) for the nearest siroeon; and while tlie woman was 
still employed, after taking off the sufferer's cravat, in burning 
fcathei*s under bis nose, there was heard a sharp rap and a shrill 
ring. Arthur opened the door, and admitted a smart little man ito 
nankeen breeches and gaiters. He bustled into the room, 

“W'hat’s this— bad accident— urn— urn ! Sad thing, very 
Open the window. A glass of water — a towel. So— so t I se^l 
sec-^no ■‘ractuTo — contusion. Help him off with his coat. Anotnef 
chair, me ‘am ; put up his poor legs. What age is he, ma'am?— 
Sixty-eight! Too old to bleed. Thank you. How is it, sir 
Poorly, to be sure : will be comfortable presently— faintish still i 
Soon put all to rights.” 

” Tray ! Tray ! WTiere?s Tray? Where's my dog, Mrs. Boxer?” 

” Lord, sir, what do you want with your dog now ? lie is in the 
back-yard.” 

“And what business has my dog in the back-yard?” almost 
screamed the sufferer, iu accents that denoted no diminution of 
vigour. “ 1 thought as soon as my beck was turned my dog would 
be ill-used ! Why did I go wiwiout my dog ? Let in my dog 
directly, Mrs. Boxer ! ” 

“All right, you see, sir,” said the apothecaij, turning to Beaufort, 

“ nb cause Tor alarm— very comforting that little passion — does him 
good— sets one's mind easy. How did it happen ? Ah, I xmder- 
btandii knocked down— might have been worse. Your groom 
(sharp fellow I) explained in a trice, sir. Thought it was my old 
friend here by the description. Worthy man— settled here a many 
year— very odd — eccentric (this in a whisper) . Came off instantly ; 
just at dinner— cold lamb and salad. ‘ Mrs, Perkins,' says L ‘ if 
any one calls for me, I shall bo at No. 4, Prospect Place. Your 
servant observed the address, sir. Oh, very sharp fellow ! flee 
how the old gentleman takes to his dog— fine little dog— what a 
ettimj) pf a tail! Deal cf practice — expect two aooouchemeat* 
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eYery hour. Hot weather for ohild-birth. So says I to Mrs. 
Perkins# * If Mrs. Plummer is taken, or Mrs. Everat, or if old Mr. 
Qruh has another fit, send off at once to No* 4.* Medical men 
should be always in the way— that's my maxim. Now, sir, .where 
do you feel the pain ? ** 

*^ln my ears, sir,” 

“ Bless me, that looks bad. How long have you felt it ? ” 

** Ever since you liave been in the room.*’ 

“ Oh ! I take. Ha ! ha ! — very eccentric — ^vcry ! ” muttered the ^ 
apothecary, a little disconcerted. “ Well, lot him lie doivn, m'a’am. 
1^11 send him a little quieting draught to be taken directly— pill at 
night, apeiiont m the morning. If wanted, send for me— always 
to bo lonnd. Bless me, that my boy Bob’s ring ! Please to open 
the door, ma’am. Know his ring— very peculiar knack ol his own. 
Lay ten to one it is Mrs. Plummer, or, perhaps, Mrs, Everat— her 
ninth child in eight years— in the grocery line. A woman in a 
thousand, sir ! ” 

Here a thin boy, with vei^ short ooat-sleevcs, and very large 
hands, burst into the room with his mouth open. 

** 8ir— Mr. Perkins— sir I ” 

“ I know — J know — coining. Mra. Plnmmer or Mrs. Everat ? ” 

*‘No, sir; it be the poor lady at Mrs, Laey’s ; she bo t kcu 
desperate. Mrs. Lacy’s gni has just been over to the shop, and 
made me run here to you, sir.” 

“ Mrs. Lacy’s ! oh, 1 know. Poor Mrs. Morton ! Bad case— v«..ry 
bad — must be oll‘. Keep him quiet, m I’am. Good clay ! Look lu 
to-morrow— nine o’clock. Put a b’ltle hut with the lotion on the 
head, ma’am. Mrs. Morton ! Ah ’ bad job tliat.” 

Here the apoth('cary had shuffled himself off to tho street door, 
when Arthur laid his hand on his arm. 

“ Mrs. Morton ! Did you say Morton, sir ? What kind of a per- 
son— is she very ill ?” 

Hopeless case, sir— general break-up. Nice woman — quite the 
lady— known better days, I’m sure.” 

“ Has she any chiklren — sons 

“ Two— both away now— fine lads— quite wrapped up in them— 
youngest especially." 

“ Good heavens ! it must be she— ill, and dyin^, and destitute, 
perhaps,”— exclaimed Arthur, with real and deep ieeh'ng; “ I will ^ 
go with you, sir. I fancy that I kn6w this lady— that (he added 
generously) I am related to her," 

" Do you } — glad to hear it. Come along then ; she ought to have 
some one near her besides servants : not but what Jenny, the maid. 

is uncommonly kind. Dr, , who attends her sometimes, said 

to me, says he,— ‘ It is the mind, Mr. Perkins ; 1 wish we could get 
ba k her boys.”* 

^ And where are they ?’* 

*• 'Prenticed out, I fonoy. Master Sidney " 

“Sidney!" 

“ Ah 1 that was his name — pretty name. D’ye know Sir Sidney 
Smith f— extraordinary man, sir I Master Sidney was a beautiml 
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child— qtdfco spoiled. She always fancied him ailing --al wart 
sending for me. * Mr. Perkins/ said she, * thei'e's something we 
matter T»ith my child ; I*m sure there is, though he won't own it* 
He hg,s lost his appetite— had a headache last night* 'Nothing 
the matter, ma^am/ says 1, * wish you'd think more of yourself/ 
These mothers are siily, anxions, poor creatures. Nater, sir, nater 
—wonderful thing— nater ’—Here we are.*’ 

And the apothecary knocked at the private door of a milliner 
and hosier’s ^op. 


CHAPTEE X, 

Thy child Shall live, and 1 will see it nonxished.— Androninu, 

As might be expected, the excitement and fatigue of Catherine's 

journey to N had considerably accelerated the progress of 

disease. And when she reached home, and looked round the cheer- 
less rooms, all solitary, all hushed— Sidney gone, gone from her for 
e\’-or ; sho felt, indeed, as if the last reed on which she had leaned 
broken, and her business npon earth was done. Ca.therine was 
not condeninf^d to absolute poverty — ^the poverty which grinds and 
gnaws, the poverty of rags and famine. She had stiU left nearly 
of such portion of the little capital, realised by the sale of her 
trinkets, as liad escaped the 4^tch of the law ; and her brother 
had forced into her hands a note for 20/. with an assurance that 
the same sum should be paid to her half-yearly. Alas ! there was 
little chance of her needing it again ! She was not, then, in want 
of means to procure the common comforts of life. But now a new 
passion had entered into her breast— the passion of the miser ; she 
wished to hoard every sixpence as some little provision for her 
children. What was the use of her feeding a lamp nearly extin- 
guished, and which was fated to be soon broken up and cast 
amidst the vast lumber house of Death ? She would willingly have 
removed into a more homely lodging, but the servant of the house 
had been so fond of Sidney — so kind to him. She clung to one 
familiar face on which there seemed to live the reflection of her 
child’s. But she relinquished the first floor for the second ; and 
there, day by day, she felt her eyes grow heavier and heavier 
beneath the clouds of the last sleep. Besides the aid of Mr. Per- 
kins, a kind enough man in his way, the good physician, whom she 
had before consulted, still attended her, and— refused his fee. 
looked at perceiving that she rejected every little alleviation 
of her condition, and wishing at least to procure for her last hours 
the society of one of her sons, he had inquired the address of the 
elder ; ana on the day preceding the one in which Arthur discovered 
her abode, he despatched to Philip the following letter 

” Being called in to attend your mother in a lingering 
LUneiBB, which 1 foar may prove fatal, l think it my duty to request 

V 2 
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you to come to her as soon as you reoeive tliib. Your presence 
cannot but be a g»eat comfort to her. The nature of her illness is 
such that it is imnoBsible to calculate exactly how long she mat 
be spared to you ; but I am sure her fate might be prolonged, and 
her remaining days moie happy, if slje could be induced to remove 
into a better air and a more quiet ntighbourhood, to take more 
generous sustenance, and, above all, if her mind could be set more 
at ease as to your and your brother’s prospects. You mu^t pardon 
me if I have seemed inquisitive ; hut 1 have sought to draw from 
your mother some particulars as to her lamily and connections, 
with a wish to rep^isent to them her state of mind. She is, how- 
ever, very resorve^L on these points. If, however, you liav e relations 
well to do in the world, I think some application to tliem should he 
made. I fear the state of her affairs weighs much upon your poor 
mother’s mind ; ani I must leave you to judge how far it can be 
relieved bv the good feeling of any persons upon whom she may 
have legitimate claims. At all events, I repeat my wish that you 
should come to her forthwith. 

“ I am, &c. 

a »» 


After the physician had despatched this letter, a sudden and 
marked alteration for the worse took place in his patient’s disorder ; 
and in tlie visit he had paid that morning, he saw cause to fear 
that her hours ou earth would be much fewer than he had before 
anticipated. Ho had left her, however, comparatively hotter ; but 
two hours aft(r his departure, the symptoms of hei disease had 
become \ery alarming, and the good-natured servant giil, her solo 
nurse, and who had, moreover, the whole husiness of the other 
lodgers to attend to, had, as we have seen, thought it necessary to 
summon the apothecary in the interval that must elapse before she 

could roach the distant part of tho metropolis in wnich Dr. 

resided. 

On entering the chamber, Arthur felt all the remorse, which of 
right belonged to his father, press heavily on his soul, What a 
contrast, that mean and solitary chamber, and iU comfortless 
appurtenances, to the graceful and luxurious abode, where full of 
health and hope he had last beheld her, the mother of Phihp 
Beaufort’s children ! He remained silent till Mr. Perkins, after a 
few questions, retired to send his drugs. He then approached the 
bed ; Catherine, though very we^ and suffering much pain, was 
still sensible. Bhe turned her dim eyes on the young man ; hut 
fihe did not recognise his features. 

“ You do not remember me?” said he in a voice struggling with 
tears : “lam Arthur— Arthur Beaufort.” 

Catherine made no answer. 

“ Quod Heavens ! Why do I see you here ? I believed yon 
with your Mends— your children— provided for ; as became my 
^tber to do. He assured me that you were so.” 

StiU no answer. 

And then the young man, overpowered with the feelings of a 
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sympathising and generons nature, forgetting for awhile Catherine's 
weakness, poured forth a torrent of inquiries, regrets, and sdf- 
iiphraidings, which Catherine at first little heeded. But the naime 
of hef children repeated again and again, struck upon that chord 
which, in a woman’s heart, is the last to break ; and she raised 
hcfselt in her bed, and looked at her visitor wistfully. 

*'Your father,’* she said, then-*“your father was unlike my 
Philip : but I see things differently now. For me, all bounty is 
too late ; but my children—to morrow they may have no mother. 
The law is with you, but not justice ! You will be rich and 
powerful -will you befriend my children?** 

“ Through life, so help mo Heaven !” exclaimed Arthur, falling 
on his knees beside the bed. 

What then passed between them it is needless to detail ; for it 
was little, save broken repetitions of the same prayer and the same 
• response. But there was so much tmth and earnestness in Arthur’s 
voice and countenance, that Catherine felt as if an angel had oonie 
there to administer comfort. And when late in the day the physi- 
cian entered, he found his patient leaning on the breast of lier 
; young visitor, and looking on his face with a happy smile. 

The physician gathered enough from the appearance of Arthur 
and the gossip of Mr. Perkins, to conjecture that one of the rich 
relations he had attributed to Catherine, was arrived. Alas ! for 
her it was now indeed too late I 


CHAPTER XI. 


D’ ye stand amazed ?— Look o’er thy head, Maximiman ! 

Look to the terror which overhangs thee. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. The Prophetess, 


PHiLir had boon live weeks in his new home ; in another week, 
he was to enter on his articles of apprenticeship. With a stern, 
unbending ^oom of manner, he had commenced the duties of his 
novitiate. He submitted to all that was enjoined him. He seemed 
'^to have lost for ever the wild and unruly waywardness that had 
♦tamped his boyhood ; but he was never seen to smile — he scarcely 
^ever opened his lips. His very soul seemed to have quitted him 
with its faults ; and he performed all the functions of his situation 
with the quiet listless regularity of a machine. Only when the 
work was done and the shop closed, instead of joining the 
family circle in the back-parlour, he would stroll out in the dusk 
of the evening, away from the town, and not return till the hour 
at which the family retired to rest. Punctual in all he did, he 
never exceeded that hour. He had heard once a- week from his 
mother ; and only on the mornings in which he expected a letter, 
did he seem restless and agitated. Till the postman entered the 
shop, he was as pale as deatix— his hands trembling— his lips com- 
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lir^ss^d. When he read the letter he became composed ; for Cathe- 
rine sedulously concealed from her son the state of her health : she 
wrote cheerfully, besought him to content himself with the state 
into which he had fallen, and exnressed her joy that in his letters 
he intimated that content ; for the poor boy’s letters were not less 
considerate than her own. On her return from her brother, she 
had so far silenced or concealed her misgivings as to express satis- 
faction at the home she had provided for Sidney ; and she even 
held out hopes of some future, when their probation finished* and 
their independence secured, she might reside with her sons alter- 
nately. These hopes redoubled Philip’s assiduity, and he saved 
every shilling of his weekly stipend ; and sighed as he thought 
that in anoth(3r week Ids term of apprenticeship would commence 
and the stipend cease. 

Hr. Plaskwith could not but be pleased on the whole with the 
diligence of his assistant, but he was chafed and irritated by the 
Bullenness of hi« manner. As for Mrs. Plaskwith, poor woman I 
she positively detested the taciturn and moody boy, who never 
mingled in the jokes of the circle, nor played with the children, 
nor complimented her, nor added, in short, anything to the socia- 
bility of the house. Mr. Plimmins, who had at first sought to 
condescend, next sought to bully ; but the gaunt frame and savage 
eye of Philip awed the smirk youth, in spite of himself ; and he 
confessed to Mrs. Plaskwith that he should not like to meet “ the 
gipsy,” alone, on a dark nig;ht ; to which Mrs. Plaskwith replied, 
as usual, “ that Mr. Plimmins always did say the best things in 
the world ! ” 

One morning, 'Philip was sent a few miles into the country, to 
assist in cataloguing some books in tlie library of Sir Thomas 
Champerdown— that gentleman, who was a scholar, having re- 
quested that some one acquainted with the Greek character might 
be sent to him, and Philip being the only one in the shop who 
possessed such knowledge. 

It was evening before he returned. Mr. and Mrs. Plaskwith 
were both in the shop as ho entered — in fact, they had been 
employed in talking him over. 

” I can't abide him ! ” cried Mrs. Plaskwith. “ If yon choose to 
take him for good, I sha’n’t have an easy moment. I’m sure the 
’prentice that cut his master's throat at Chatham, last week, was 
just like him.” 

“ Pshaw ! Mrs. P.,” said the bookseller, taking a huge pinch of 
snufi*, as usual, from his waistcoat pocket. ” 1 itself was reserved 
when I was young ;--all refiectivo people are. I may observe, by- 
the-bye, that it was the case with!Napoleon Buonaparte ; still, how- 
ever, 1 must own he is a disagreeable youth, though he attends to 
his business.*,’ 

** And how fond of his money he is ! ’* remarked Mrs. Plaskwitii: 

he" won't buy himself a new paii* of shoes !-— quite disOToeful ! 
And did you see what a look he gave Plimmins, when ne joked 
about his indifierenoe to his sok f Plimmins always does say such 
good things!” , 
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** He is shabby^ certainly,” said the bookseller ; “ but the yalue 
of a book does not always depend on the binding.” 

"I hope he itf honest!” observed Mrs. Flaskwith; and hero 
/Philip entered. 

“Uuin,” said Mr. Plaskwith; ”you have had a lorg day's 
work : but I suppose it will take a week to finish ? ” 

“ I am to go again to-morrow morning, sir : two days more will 
conclude the task.” 

“There's a letter for you,” cried Mrs. Plaskwith; “you owes 
Ml/fbrit.” 

“ A letter ! ” It was not his mother's hand— it was a strange 
writing— -he gasped for breath as he broke the seal. It was the 
letter of the physician. 

His mother then was iU— dying— wanting, perhaps, the neoes- 
paries of life. She would have concealed from him her illness and 
^her poverty. Mis quick alarm exaggerated the last into utter 
want ;— he uttered a cary that rang through the shop, and rushed 
to Mr. Plaskwith. 

“ Sir, sir ! my mother is dying ! — Sho is poor, poor— perhaps, 
starving ;— money, money !— lend me money ! — ton pounds !— five! 
—I will work for you all my life for nothing, but lend me the 
money I” 

“Hoity-toity!” said Mrs. Plaskwith, nudging her husband— 
“I told you what would come of it; it will be ‘money or life* 
next time.” ^ 

Philip dd not heed or hear this address ; but stood immediately 
before the bookseller, his hands clasped— wild impatience in his 
' eyes. Mr. Plaskwith, somewhat stupified, remained silent. 

“Do you hear me?— are you human?” exclaimed Philip, his 
emotion revoalmg at once all the fire of his character. “ I tell you 
my mother is dying ; I must go to her I Shall I go empty-handed? 
—Give me money ! ” 

Mr. Plaskwith was not a bad-hearted man ; hut he was a formal 
man and on irritable one. The tone his ahopboy (for so he con- 
sidered Philip) assumed to him, before his own wife too (examples 
are very dangerous), rather exasperated than moved him. 

“ That's not the way to speak to your master you forget your- 
self, young man ! ” 

“ Forget ! — But, sir, if she has not necessaries — if she is starving? ” 

“Fudge I” bald Mr. Plaskwith. “ Mr. Morton wriies me word 
that he has provided for your mother ! Does not he, Hannah ? ” 

“ More fool he, I'm sure, with such a fine family of his own! 
Don't look at me in tliat way, young man ; 1 won't take it— that 1 
won't ! I declare my blood mz to see you ! ” 

“ Will you advance me money ?— five pounds — only five pounds, 
Mr. Plaskwith?” 

“ Not five shillings ! Talk to me in this style !— not the man for 
it, sir ! — highly improper. Come, shut up the shop, and recollect 
yourself ; and, perhaps, when Sir Thomases library is done, 1 may 
let you go to town. You can't go to-morrow. All a shmu, per- 
haps; eh, Hannah?” 
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*^Very likely! Consult l^limmins. Better come away now, 
Mr. P. He looks like a young tiger.” 

Mrs. Plaskwith quitted the shop for tlie parlour. Her husband 
putting his hands behind his back, and throwing back his chin, 
was about to follow her, Philip, whd’liad remained for the last 
moment mute and white as stone, turned abruptly ; and his grief 
taking rather the tone of rage than supplication, he threw, himself 
before his master, and, laying his hand on his shoulder, said ; — 

” I leave you— do not let it be with a curse. I conjure yo\i, 
have mercy on me ! ” 

Mr. Plaskwith stopped ; and had Philip then taken but a milder 
tone, all had been well. But, accustomed from childhood to com- 
mand-all his fierce passions loose within him— despising the very 
man he thus implored— the boy ruined his own cause. Indignant 
at the silence of Mr. Plaskwith, and too blinded by his emotions 
to see that in that silence there was relenting, he suddenly shook 
the little man with a vehemence that almost overset him, and 
cried : — 

“ You, who demand for five years my bones and blood— my body 
and soul— a slave to your vile trade — do you deny me bread for a 
mother’s lips ?” 

Trembling with anger and, perhaps, fear, Mr. Plaskvrith extri- 
cated himself from the gripe of Philip, and, hhrrying from the 
shop, said, as he banged the door 

‘^Beg my pardon for this to-night, or out you go to-morrow, 
neck and crop ! bounds I a pretty pass the world’s come to ! I 
don’t believe a word about your mother. Baugh I ” 

Left alone, Philip remained for some moments strugglkig with 
bis wrath and egony. He then seized his hat, which he had 
thrown off on entering— pressed it over his brows— turned to quit 
the shop— when his eye fell upon the till. Plaskwith had left it 
open, and the gleam of tlie coin struck his gaze — that deadly smile 
of the arch tempter. Intellect, reason, conscience— all, in that in- 
stant, were confusion and chaos. He cast a harried glance round the 
solitary and darkening room — plunged his hand into the drawer, 
clutched he knew not what — silver or gold, as it came uppermost 
— and burst into a loud and bitter laugh. That laugh itself 
startled him— it did not sound like his own. His face fell, and his 
knees knocked together— his hair bristled — ^he felt as if the very 
fiend had uttered that yell of joy over a fallen soul. 

“No — ^no — no!” he muttered; “no, niy mother — not even for 
thee!” And, dashing the money to the ground, ho fied, like a 
maniac, from the house. 

At a later hour that same evening, Mr. Robert Beaufort retum^ed 
from his country mansion to Berkeley Square. He found his wifo 
very uneasy and nervous about the non-appearance of their only 
son, Arthur had sent home his groom and horses about seven 
o'clock, with a hurried scroll, written in pencil on a blank page 
tom from his pocket-book, and containing only these Words 

“ Don’t wait dinner for me— I maj not bo home for some houra 
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I have met mih a melancholy adventure. You will approve \shat 
1 have do’je when we meet.*" 

This note a little perplexed Mr. Beaufort ; hut, as he was wT)f 
hungry, he turned a deaf ear both to his wife's conjectures and his 
own surmises, till he had refreshed himself; and then he sent for 
tlie groom, and learned that, after the accident to the blind man, 

Mr. Arthur had been lett at a hosier's in H . This seemed to 

him extremely mysterious ; and, as hour after hour passed away, 
and still Arthur came not, he began to imbibe his wife's fears, 
which were now wound up almost to hysterics ; and just at mid- 
night he ordered his carriage, and taking with him the groom as a 
guide, set off to the suburoan region. Mrs. Beaufort had wished 
to accompany Mm ; but the husband observing that young men 
would be young men, and that there mia/d possibly be a lady in 
the case, Mrs. Beaufort, after a pause of thought, passively agreed 
that, all things considered, she had better remain at home. No 
lady of proper decorum likes to run the risk of iinding herself in 
a lalse position. Mr. Beaufort accordingly set out alone. Easy 
was the carriage— swift were the steeds— and luxuriously the 
wealthy man was wMrled along. Not a suspicion of the true 
cause of Arthur's detention crossed him ; but he thought of the 
snares of London— of artful females in distress ; a melancholy 
adventure" generally implies love for the adventure, and money 
for the melancholy; and Arthur was young— generous— with a 
heart and a pocket equally open to imposition. Such scrapes, 
however, do not terrify a father when he is a man of the world!, bo 
much as they do an anxious mother ; and, with more curiosity than 
alarm, Mr. Beaufort, after a short doze, found himself before the 
shop indicated. 

N otwithstanding the lateness of the hour, the door to the private 
entrance was ajar, — a circumstance wMch seemed very suspicious 
to Mr. Beaufort. He pushed it open with caution ana timidity— 
a candle placed upon a chair in the narrow passage threw a sickly 
light over the ffight of stairs, till swallowed up by the deep shadow 
from the sharp angle made by the ascent. Kobert Beaufort stood 
a moment in some doubt whether to call, to knock, to recede, or to 
advance, when a step was heard upon the stairs above— it came 
nearer and nearer— a figure emerged from the shadow of the last 
landing-place, and Mr. Beaufort, to his great joy, recognised his 
son* 

Arthur did not, however, seem to perceive his father ; and was 
about to pass him, when Mr. Beaufort laid his hand on his arm. 

" What mean’* all this, Arthur ? What place arc you in ? How 
you have alarmed us ! " 

Artbui* cast a look upon his father of sadness and reproach. 

" Father," he said, in a tone that sounded stern— almost com- 
manding— “I will show you where I have been; follow mo— nay, 
I fdlow." 

He turned, without another word re-ascended the stairs ; tmd 
Mr. Beaufort, surprised and awed into mechanical obedience, did 
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as his son desired. At the landing-place of the second floor, an* 
other long-wicked, neglected, ghastly candle emitted its cheerless 
ray. It gleamed through the open door of a small bedroom to the 
left, through which Beaufort perceived the forms of two wc>men* 
One (it was the kindly maid servant) was seated on a chair, 
weeping bitterly ; the other (it was a hireling nurse, in the first 
and last day of her attendance) was unpinning her dingy shawl 
before she lay down to take a nap. She turned her vacant, listless 
face upon the two men, put on a doleful smile, and decently closed 
the door. 

"Where are we, I say, Arthur?” repeated Mr. Beaufort, 
Arthur took his father’s hand — drew him into a room to the right 
-^d taking up the candle, placed it on a small table beside a 
bed, and said, “ Here, sir— in the presence of Death I ” 

Mr. Beaufort cast a hurried and fearful glance on the still, wan, 
serene face beneath his eyes, and recognised in that glance the 
features of the neglected and the onee-aaored Catherine. 

** Yes— she, whom your brother so loved— the mother of his 
children— died in this squalid room, and far from her sons, in 
poverty, in sorrow I— died of a broken heart! Was that well, 
father ? Have you in this nothing to repent | ” 

Conscience-stricken and appalled, the worldly man sank down 
on a seat beside the bed, and covered his face with his hands. 

“ Ay,” continued Arthur, almost bitterly—” ay, we, his nearest 
of kin — we, who have inherited his lands and gold— we have been 
thus heedless of that great legacy your brother bequeathed to us ; 
—the things dearest to him— the woman he loved— the children his 
death cast, nameless and branded, on the world. Ay, weep, father; 
and while you weep, think of the future, of reparation. I have 
sworn to that clay to befriend her sons ; join you, who have all the 
power, to fulfil the promise— join in that vow : and may Heaven 
not visit on us both the woes of this bed of death! ” 

” I did not know— I— I ” faltered Mr. Beaufort. 

”But we should have known,” interrupted Arthur, mournfully. 
” Ah, my dear father ! do not harden your heart by false excuses. 
The dead still speaks to you, and commends to your care her chil- 
dren. My task here is done ; Osir! yours is to come, I leave you 
alone with the dead.” 

So saying, the young man, whom the tragedy of the scene had 
worked into a passion and a dignity above his usual character, 
unwilling to trust himself farther to Ms emotions, turned abruptly 
from the room, fied rapidly down the stairs, and left the house. 
As the carriage and liveries of his father met his ©ye, he groaned; 
for their evidences of comfort and wealth seemed a mockery to the 
deceased : he averted his face and walked on. Hor did he heed 
nor even perceive a form that at that instant rushed by him— pale, 
haggard, breathless— towards the house which he had quitted, and 
the door of which he left open, as he had found it— jopen, as the 
physician had left it when hurryitig, ten minutes before the arrival 
Mr. Beaufort, from the spot where his skill was impotent 
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Wrapped in ffloomy thoug-ht, alone, and on foot— at that dreary 
hour, and in that remote suburb— -the heir of the Beauforta sought 
his splendid home. Anxious, fearful, hoping, the outcast orphan 
flow on to the death-room of his mother. 

Mr. Beaufort who had but imperfectly heard Arthur’s parting 
accents, lost and bewildered by the strangeness of his situation, 
did not at first perceive that be was left alone. Surprised, and 
chilled by tho sudden silence of tbe chamber, he rose, witiidrew 
-his hands from his face, and again he saw that countenance so 
mute and solemn. He cast his gaze round tho dismal room for 
Arthur; he called his name— no answer came; a superstitious 
tremor seized upon him : his limbs shook ; he sunk once more on 
his seat, and closed his eyes : muttering, for the lirst time, per- 
haps, since his childhood, words of penitence and prayer. He was 
roused from this bitter self-abstraction by a deep groan. It seemed 
to come from the bod. Did his ears deceive him ? had the dead 
found a voice ? He started up in an agony of dread, and saw 
opposite to him the livid countenance of Philip Morton ; the Son of 
the Corpse had replaced the Son of the LivingMan ! The dim and 
solitary light fell upon that countenance. There, all the bloom 
and freshness natural to youth seemed blasted I There, on those 
wasted features, played all the terrible power and glare of pre^ 
cooioua passions,— rage, woe, scorn, despair. Terrible is it to see 
upon the face of a boy tbe storm and whirlwind that shoidd visit 
only the strong heart of a man t 

‘^She is dead 1 — dead 1 and in your presence ! shouted Philip, 
with his wild eyes fixed upon the cowering uncle; “dead with 
care, perhaps with famine. And yau have oomc to look upon your 
work!” 

“ Indeed,” said Beaufort, depreoatingly, “ I have but just ar- 
rived: I did not know she been ill, or in want, upon my 
honour. This is all a — a — mistake ; I — ^I— came in search of— of 
—another ” 

“You did not, then, come to relieve horr” said Philip, very 
calmly, “You had not learned her sufibring and distress, ana 
flown hither in the hope that there was yet time to save her?— 
You did not do this ? Ha ! ha !— why did I think it ? ” 

“Did any one calJi gentlemen?” said a whining voice at the 
' door ; and the nurse in her head. 

“Yes— yes— you may come iHj” said Beaufort, shaking with 
nameless and cowardly apprehension ; but Philip had flown to tbe 
door, and, gazing on the nurse, said, 

“ 8ho is a stranger l-^-sec, a stranger! The son now has assumed 
his post. Begone, woman ! ” And he pushed her ‘away, and drew 
the bolt across the door. 

And then there looked upon him, as there had looked upon ms 
reluctant companion, calm and holy, tbe face of tbe peaceful 
corpse. He* burst into tears, and Mi on Ids kneos so close to 
Beaufort that he touched him ; bo took up the heavy hand, and 
covered it with burning kisses. 
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“ Mother ! mother ! do not leave mo ! wake, smile once more on 
your sou ! I would have brought yOu money, but I could not have 
asked lor yoiu* blessing, then ; mother, I ask it now ! 

If I had but known— if you had but written to me, my dear 
young gentleman— but my oders had been refused, and 

‘‘Offers of a hireling’s pittance to her; to her for whom my 
mther would have coined his heart’s blood into gold ! My lather’s 
wife 1 — ^his wife ! — offers 

He rose suddenly, folded his arms, and, facing Beaufort, with 
fierce determined brow, said,— 

“Mark me, you hold the wealth that I was trained from my 
cradle to consider my heritage, I have worked with these hands 
for bread, and never complained, except to xny own heart and 
soul. T never hated, and never cursed you — robber as you were — 
yes, robber ! For, even were there no marriage, save in the sight of 
God, neither my father, nor Nature, nor Heaven, meant that you 
should seize all, and that there should be nothing duo to the 
claims of affection and blood. He was not the less my father, even 
if the Church spoke not on my side^ Desuoiler of the orphan, and 
derider of humw love, you are not the less a robber, though the 
law fences you round, and men call you honest ! But I did no^ 
hate you for this. Now, in the presence of my dead mother— dead, 
fax from both her sons — ^now I abhor and curse you. You may 
think yourself safe when you quit this room— sate, and from my 
Imtred ; you may be so : but do not deceive yourself, the curse of 
the widow and the orphan shall pursue— it snail cling to you and 
jOurs — it shall gnaw your heart in the midst of splendour— it 
shall cleave to the heritage of your son ! There shall be a death, 
bed yet, beside which you shall see the spectre of her, now so 
calm, rising for retribution from the grave ! These words— no, you 
shall never forget them— years hence they shall ring in your ears, 
and freeze the marrow of your bones! And now begone, my 
fathers brother — ^begone from my mother’s corpse to your luxurious 
home.** 

He opened the door, and pointed to the stairs. Beaufort, with- 
out a word, turned from tne room and departed. He heard the 
door closed and locked as he descended the stairs ; but he ddd net 
hear the deep groans and vehement sobs in which the desolate 
orphan gave vent to the anguish' which succeeded to the less sacivd 
paroxysm of revenge and wrath. 
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Incubo.-^Look to the cavobcr. What ail» he 1 

Hostess, — And in such good dothes, too t 

Bbavmont and Fletchba: Love*8 PilgHmage, 

TAeod.—I have a brother— there niy last hope ♦ 

Thus as you find me, without fear or wisdonh 
I now am only child of Hope and Banger. — IM. 

The time employed by Mr. Beaufort iu reaching bis borne was 
haunted by gloomy and confused terrors. He ielt inexplicably as 
if tbe denunciations of Philip were to visit less himself than his 
son. He trembled at the thought of Arthur meeting this strange, 
wild, exasperated scatterling — ^perhaps on the morrow — in the 
very height of his passions. And yet, after the scone between 
Arthur and himself, he saw cause to fear that he might not be 
able to exercise a sufficient authority over his son, however natu- 
rally facile and obedient, to prevent his return to the house of 
death. In this dilemma he resolved, as is usual with cleverer 
men, even when yoked to yet feebler helpmates, to hear if his wife 
had anything comforttog or sensible to say upon the subject. 
Accordingly, on reaching Berkeley Square, he went straight to 
Mrs. Beaufort; and having relieved her mind as to Arthur's 
safety, related the scene in which he had been so unwilling an 
actor. With that more lively susceptibility which belongs to 
most women, however comparatively unfeeling, Mrs. Beaufort 
made greater allowance than her husband for the excitement 
Philip had betrayed. Still Beaufort's description of the dark 
menaces, the fierce countenance, the hrigana-like form, of the 
bereaved son, gave her very considerable apprehensionsrlor Arthur, 
should the young men meet ; and she willingly coincided with her 
liusband in the propriety of using all means of parental persuasion 
or command to guard against such an encounter. But, in the 
mean while. Arthur returned not. and new fears seized the anxious 
parents. He had gone forth alone, in a remote suburb of tbe 
metropolis, at a lato hour, himself under strong excitement. He 
might have returned to the house, or have lost his way amidst 
Bomo dark haunts of violence and crime ; they knew not where to 
send, or what to suggest. Day already began to dawn, and still 
he came not. At length, towards five o'clock, a loud rap waa 
heard at the door, and Mr. Beaufort, hearing some bustle in the 
hall, descended. He saw his son bomo into the hall from a 
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a by two strangers, pale, bleeding, and apparently 
^ . His first thought was, that he had been murdered by 

motner ! |g uttered a feebly cry, and sank down beside his son. 

‘ ^ ^ darnted, sir,**^ said one of the strangers, who seemed 
A X ‘'isan; ‘‘I don’t think he be much hurt. lou sees he was 
iing the street, and the coach ran against him ; but dt did not 
over his head ; it be only the* stones that makes him bleed i&o : 

„ and that’s a mercy.” 

^*A providence, sir,” said the other man^ “but Providence 
watches over us all, night and day, sleep or wake. Hem! 
were passing at the time from the meeting— the Odd Fellows, sir 
—-and so we took liim, and got him a coach ; for we found his card “ 
in his pocket. Ho could not speak just then ; but the rattling of 
the coach did him a deal of good, for he groaned— my eyes ! how 
he groaned !— did not he, Burrows?” 

“ It did one’s heart good to heardiim.” 

‘ Run for Astley Cooper— you— go to Brodie. Good Heavens ! 
he is dying. Be quick^uick ! ” cried Mr. Beaufort to, his ser- 
vants, while Mrs. Beaufort, who had now gained the spot, with 
greater presence of mind had Arthur conveyed into a room. 

“It is a judraent upon me,” groaned Beaufort, rooted to the 
stone of his hall, and left alone witti the strangers. 

“ 1^0, sir, it is not d. judgment, it is a providence,** said the more 
sanctimonious and better dressed of the two men : “ for, put the 
question, if it had been a judgment, the wheel would have gone 
over him ; but it didn’t ; and, whether he dies or not, I fliall 
always sny, that if that’s not a providence, 1 don’t know what 
is. We have come a long way, sir; and Burrows is a poor man, 
though I’m well to do.” 

This hint for money restored Beaufort to his recollection ; he 
put his purse into the nearest hand outstretched to clutch it, and 
muttered forth something like thanks. 

“ Sir, may the Lord bless you ! and I hope the young gentleman 
will do well. I am sure you have cause to be thankful that he 
was within an inch of the wheel; was not he, Burrows? Well, it’s 
enough to convert a heathen. But the ways of Providence are 
mysterious, and that’s the truth of it. Good night, sir.** 

Certainly it did seem as if the curse of Philip was already at its 
work. !in accident almost similar to that whioli, in the adventuj^ [ 
of the blind man, had led Arthur to the clue of Catherme, within 
tweny-four hours stretched Arthur himself upon his bed. The 
sorrow Mr. Beaufort had not relieved, was now at his own hearth. 
But there, were parents and nurses, and great physicians and 
skilfai surgeons, and all the army that combine against Death,— 
and tJ^ere, were ease, and luxury, and kind eyes, and pitying 
looks, and all that can take the sting from pain. And thus, the 
very night on which Catherine had died, broken down, and worn- 
out, upon a strange breast, with a feeless doctor, and biy the ray of 
a single candle, the heir to the fortunes once destined to her son, ^ 
wrestled also with the grim Tyrant, who seemed, howeyor, seared 
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£rom Ms prey, by the sxts and luxuries *wMdi the imld <tf fiibh 
men raises up in dehanoe of the grave. 

Arthur was, indeed, ve^ seriously injured ; one of his ribs wat 
broken, and he had received two severe contusions on the head. 
To insensibility succeeded fever, followed by deliritun. He was 
in imminent danger for several days. If anything could consde 
his parents for such an affliction, it was the thought that, at least* 
he was saved from the chance of meeting Philip. Mr. Beaufort, in 
^ the jnstinct of that capricious and ductuating conscience which 
'helongs to weok minds, which remains still, and drooping, and 
lifeless, as a flag on a mast-head during the calm of prosperity, 
but flutters, and flaps, and tosses when the wind blows and the 
wave heaves, thought verjr acutely and remorsefully of the con- 
dition of the Mortons, during the danger of his own son. So far, 
indeed, from his anxiety for Arthur monopolising all his care, it 
only sharpened his charity towards the oiT>hans ; for mimy a mah 
becomes devout and good when he fancies he has an immediate 
interest in appealing Providence. The morning after Arthur’s 
accident, he sent for Mr, Blackwell. He commissioned him to see 
that Catherine’s funeral rites were performed with all due care 
and attention ; he bade him obtain an interview with Philip, 2md 
assure the youth of Mr. Beaufort’s good and Mendly disposition 
towaids him, and to offer to forward his views in any course of 
education he might prefer, or any profession he might adopt ; and 
he earnestly counselled the lawyer to employ ail his tact and 
delicacy in conferring with one of so proud and fiery a temper. 
Mr. Blackwell, however, had no tact or delicacy to employ; he 
went to the house of mourning, forced his way to Philip, and the 
very exordium of his harangue, which was devoted to praises of 
the ejrtfaordinary generosity and benevolence of his employer, 
mingled with condescending admonitions towards gratitude tfom 
Philip, so exasperated the boy, that Mr. Blackwell was extremriy 
glad to get out of the house with a whole skin. He, however, did 
not neglect the more formal part of hiss miasion ; but communicated 
immediately with a fashionable undertaker, and gave orders for a 
very genteel funeral. He thought after tne funeiul that Philip 
would be in a less excited state of mind, and more likely to hear 
reason ; he, therefore, deferred a second interview with the orphan 
till after that event ; and, in the mean while, despatched a letter 
to Mr. Beaufort, stating that he had attended to his instractions ; 
that the orders for the runeral were given ; but that at present Mr. 
Philip Morton’s mind was a little disordered, and that he could 
not calmly discuss the' plans for the future suggested by Mr. 
Beaufort. He did not doubt, however, that in another interview 
all would be arranged according to tne wishes his client had sc 
nobly conveyed to him. Mr. Beaufort’s oonscienoo on this point 
wa^ therefore set at rest. 

It was a dull, close, oppressive momiug, upon which the remaiaa 
of Catherine Morton were consigned to the grave. With the 
parations for the funeral Philip iud not interfere i he did not in(][tiire 
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I'V Tvhose orders all that solemnity of mntes, aod coaches, and 
blaok plumes, and crape-hands, was appointed. It his vag^ic and 
undeveloped conjecture ascribed this last and vain attention to 
Bobert lleaufort, it neither lessened the sullen resentment he felt 
against his uncle, nor, on the other hand, did he conceive that he 
had a right to forbid respect to the dead, though he might reject 
service for the survivor. Since Mr. lUackwolrs visit, he had 
remained in a sort of apathy or torpor which seemed to the people 
of the house to partake rather of indifference than woe. 

The funeral was over; and Philip had returned to the apartm'^nts 
occupied by the deceased ; and now for the first time, he set him- 
self to examine what papers, &c., she had left behind. In an old 
escritoire, he found, first, various packets of letters in his father’s 
handwriting, the characters in many of them faded by time. He 
opened a f(‘w ; they were the earliest love-letters. He did not dare 
to read above a few lines ; so much did their living tenderness and 
breathing, frank, hearty passion, contrast witli the fate of the 
adored one. In those letters, the very heart of the writer seemed 
to beat I Now both hearts alike were stilled ! And GirobX called 
vainly unto Gho«it I 

He came, at length, to a letter in his mother’s hand, addressed 
to himself, and dated two days before her death. He went to the 
window and gasped in the mists of the sultry air for breath. 
Below, wore heard the noises of I^ndon ; the shrill cries of itine- 
rant venders, the rolling carts, the whoop of boys returned for a 
while fi^om school ; amidst all these rose one loud, merry ped of 
laughter, which drew his attention mechanically to the spot whence 
it came ; it was at the threshold of a public-Lousc, before which 
stood the hearse that had conveyed his mother’s cofiin, and the gay 
undertakers, halting there to refresh themselves. He closed the 
window with a groan, retired to the farthest corner of the room, 
and read as follows 

“ Mt peaejEST Philip, — When you read this, 1 shall be no more. 
You and poor Sidney will have neither father nor mother, nor 
fortune, nor name. Heaven is more just than man, and in Heaven 
is my hope for you. You, Philip, are alre^y past childhood; 
your nature is one formed, I think, to wrestle successfully with 
the world. Guard against your own passions, and you may bid 
defiance to the obstacles that will beset your path in life. And 
lately, in our reverses, Philip, you have so subdued those passions, 
80 schooled the pride and impetuosity of your childhooa, that 1 
have contemplated your prospects with less fear than I used to do, 
even when they seemed so brilliant. Forgive me, my dear child, 
if I have concealed from you my stat^of health, and if my death 
be a sudden and unlook^-for shock. J)o not grieve for me too 
long. For my6d.f, my release is indeed escape from the prison- 
house and the chain— from bodily pain and mental torture, which 
may, I fondly hope, prove some expiation for the errors of a happier 
time. For I did err, when, even from the least selfish motSas* 
suffered my union with your father to remain concealed,^ andi^W 
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rtliucd the hopoa of those who had rights upon me equal even to 
his. But, 0 Philip! beware of the iir&t false steps into deceit; 
beware, too, of the passions, which do not betray their fi*uit till 
years and years after the leaves that look so gtreen and the blossoms 
that feefem so fair. 

** I repeat my solemn ini unction— Do not grieve for me ; but 
strengthen your mind and heart to receive the charge that I now 
^•onfide to you— my Sidney, my child, your brother! He is so soft, 
80 gentle ; ho has been so dependent for very life upon me, and we 
are parted now for the Jirst and last time. He is with strangers ; 
and— and— 0 Philip, Philip ! watch over him for the love you bear, 
not only to him, but to me ! Be to him a father as well as a 
Irrother. Put your stout heart against the world, so that you may 
screen him, the weak child, from its malice. He has not your 
talents nor strength of character ; without you ho is nothing 
Live, toil, rise for his sake not less than your own. If you knew 
how this heart beats as 1 write to you, if you could conceive what 
comfort T take for him from my confidence in you, you would feel 
a new spirit— my spiTit— my mother-spirit of love, and forethought, 
and vigilance, enter into you while you read. See him when I am 
gone— comfort and soothe him. Happily he is too young yet to 
faiow all his loss ; and do not let him think unkindly of me in the 
days to come, for he is a child now, and they may poison his mind 
against mo more easily than they can yours. Think, if he ie 
unhappy hereafter, he may forget how I loved him, he may curse 
those who gave him birth. Forgive me fiU this, Philip, my son, 
and heed it well. 

“And now, where you find this letter, you will see a key; it 
opens a well in the bureau in which I have hoarded my little 
savings. You will see that I have not died in poverty. Take what 
^here is, young as you are you may want it more now than here- 
arter. But hold it in trust for your brother as well as yourself. If 
he is harshly treated (and you will so and see him, and you will 
remember that he would writhe under what i/ou might scarcely 
feel), or if they overtask him (he is so young to work yet), it may 
hnd him a ‘home near you. 0od watch over and guard you botb \ 
You are orphans now. But He has told even the orphans to call 
him ‘father!’" 

When he had read this’ letter Philin Morton fell upon his knees, 
and prayed 
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Hts curse ! Dost comprehend what that word mpaiis > 

Shot from a father’s angry breath, 

Jahks Shirlkt' The Brothers. 

This term is fatal, and affrights mc.’-Ibid. 

Tliose fond philosophers that magnify 
Our human nature * * * 

Conversed but little with the world—thcy knew not 
2'he fierce vexation of community t-^Jbid, 


Ap 3EB he had recovered his self-possession, Phi] it opened the 
well of the bureau, and was astonisned and affected to find that 
Catherine had saved more than 100/. Alas ! how much must she 
have pinched herself to have hoarded this little treasure ! After 
burning his father’s love-letters, and some other papers, which he 
deemed useless, he made tip a little bundle of those trifling efibots 
belonging to the deceased, which he valued as memorials and relics 
of her, quitted the apartment, and descended to the parlour behind 
the shop. On the way he met with the kind servant, and recalling 
the griOT that she had* manifested for his mother since he had been 
in the house, he placed two sovereiras in her hand. “And now,” 
said he, as the servant wept while no spoke, — “ mto I can bear to 
ask you what I have not before done. How did my poor mother 

die ? Did she suffer much ? — or — or ” 

“ She went off like a iamb, sir,” said the girl, drying her eyes. 
“Yon see the gentleman had been with her all the day, and she 
was much more easy and comfortable in her mind after he came,” 

* * The gentleman ! Not the gentleman 1 found here } ” 

“ Oh, aeax no t Not the pale middle-aged gentleman nurse and 
I saw go down, as the cluck struck two. But the young, soft-spoken 
gentleman who camC in the morning, and said as how he was % 
relation. He stayed with her till she slept ; and when she woke, 
she smiled in his face — I shall never forget that smile— for I was 
standing on the other side, as it might be nere, and the doctor was 
by the window, pouring out the doctor’s stuff in,.. the gloss ; and so 
she looked on the young gentleman, and then looked round at us 
all, and shook her head very gently, but did not speak. And the 
gentleman asked her how she telt^ and she took both hia hands and 
kissed them ; and then he put his arms round and raised her up, 
to take the physic -like, and she said then, * You will never forget 
them?* and he said, ‘Never.* — I don*t know what that meant* 
sir!” 

“Well, well-goon.” 

“And her head fell hack on his bnzzom, and she looked so happy i • 
and. when the doctor came to the bedside. she was quite gone.” 
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‘•Axid the strang^ had my post! No matter; G-od bless him 
—God bless him. Who was he } what was his name ? 

“ I don't know, sir ; he did not say. He stayed after the docfmr 
went, and cried very bitterly ; he took on more than you did, sir.” 
♦"Ay.” 

“And the other gentleman came just as he was a-going, and they 
did not seem to like each other ; for I heard him. through the wall, 
as nurse and I were in the next room, speak as if he was scolding ; 
but he did not stay lo.ig.” 

- never been seen since?” 

“ No, sir ! Perhaps missus can tell you more about him. But 
won't you take something, sir ? Do — you look so pale.” 

Phibp, without speaking, pushed her gently aside, and went 
slowly down tho stairs. He entered the parlour where two or three 
children were seated, playing at dominoes ; he despatched one for 
, their mother, the mistress of the shop, who came in, and dropped 
' liim a courtesy, with a very grave, sad face, as was proper, 

“ I am going to leave your house, ma'am ; and I wish to settle 
any little arrears of rent, &e.’* 

” 0 sir ! don't mention it,” said tlie landlady; and as she spoken 
she took a piece of paper from her bosom, very neatly folded, ana 
laid it on the table. And here, sir,” she added, taking fipom the 
same depository a card, — “ here is the card left by the gentleman 
who saw to the funeral. He called half an hour ago, and bade me 
say, with his compliments, that he would wait on you to-morrow 
at eleven o’clock. So I hope you won't go yet; for I think he 
means to settle everything mr you ; he said as much, sir.” 

Philip glanced over the card, and read, “ Mr. Goorgo Blackwell, 
Lincoln’s Inn.” His brow grew dark — he let the card fall on the 
ground, put his foot on it with a quiet scorn, and muttered to him 
^eif, “The lawyer shall not bribe me out of my curse J” He 
turned to the total of tho bill — ^not heavy, for poor Catherine had 
regularly defrayed the expense of her scanty maintenance and 
humble lodging — ^paid the money, and, as the landlady wrote tho 
receipt, he asked, Whfi was the gentleman— the younger gentle 
,, man— who called in the morning of the day my mother died?” 

“ Oh, sir ! I am so sorry I did not get his name. Mr. Perkins 
said that he was some relation, Tory odd he has never been since. 
But he’ll be sure to caB again, sir ; you had much better stay 
here.” 

No ; it doesmot signifV. All that he could do is done. But 
stay, give him this note, if he should call.” 

Philip, taking the pen from the landlady’s hand, hastily wrote 
{while Mrs. Lacy went to bring him sealing-wax and a light) the* 
words : — 

” I cannot guess who you are : they say that you call yourse^, 
a relation ; that must be some mistake. 1 knew not that my ^or 
mother had relations so kind. But, whoever y u be, you soom^ 
her last hours— she died in your arms : and if jver— yei^j long 
years hence— we should chance to meet, and I can oo anything, to 

a 2 
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aid another, my blood, and my life, and my heart, and my soul, all 
are slaves to your will. If you be really of her kindred, I com- 
mend to you my brother ; he is at with Mr. Morton. If you 

can serve him, my mother’s soullt^ watch over you as a guardian 
angel. As for me, I ask no help fifom any one : I go into the world 
and win carve out my own way. Bo much do I shrink from the 
thought of charity from others, that I do not believe I could bless 
you as I do now if your kindness to me did not dose with the stone 
upon my mother’s grave. 

“ Piamp'; 

He sealed this letter, and gave it to the woman. 

Oh, by the by,” said she, ” I had forgot ; the doctor said that 
if you would send for him, he would be most happy to call on you, 
ana give you any advice.” 

“ very well.” 

** And what shall I say to Mr. Blackwell ?” 

** That he tell his employer to remember our last interview,” 

“With that, Philip took up his bundle and strode from the 
house. He went lirst to the churchyard, where his mother’s 
remains had been that day interred. It was near at hand, a quiet, 
almost a rural, spot. The gate stood ajar, for there was a public 
path through the churchyard, and Phiup entered with a noiseless 
tread. It was then near evening ; the sun had broken out from 
the mists of the earlier day, and the westering rays shone bright 
and holy upon the solemn place. 

‘‘Momer! mother!” 8o1)bed the orphan, as he fell prostrate 
before that fcsh green mound : “ here— here I have come to repeat 
my oath, to'lwear again that I will be faithfql to the charge you 
have intrusted to your wretched son ! ^ And at this hour I dare 
ask if there be on this earth one more misesrable and forlorn ? ” * % 

As words to this efiect struggled from his lips, a loud, shrill voice 
— ^the cracked, painful voice of weak age wrestUng with strong 
passion, rose close at hand. 

“ Away, reprobate ! thou art accursed 1 ” 

> PhiKp started, and shuddered as if the words were addressed to 
himself and &om the grave. But, as he rose on his knee, and 
tossing the wild hair ^m his eyes, looked confusedly round, be 
saw, at a short distance, and in the ^adow of the wall, two forms ; 
the one, an old man with grey hair, who was seated on a crumbling 
wooden tomb, facing the setting sun ; the other, a man apparently 
yet in the vigour of life, who appeared bent as in humble suppli- 
catiun. The old man’s hands were out-stretched over the head of 
the younger, as if suiting terrible action to the terrible words, and, 
after a moment’s pause— a moment, hut it seemed far longer to 
Philip— there was heard a deep, wild, ghastly howl from a dog 
that cowered at the old man’s feet ; a howl, perhaps, of fear at 
passion of his master, which the animal might associate with 
danger, 

*^Jather! father!” said the suppliant, roproaohAjDy, ^youT 
fory dog rebukes your curse ” 





U 

Be dumb ! My doff I What hast thou left me oi: earth but 
him ? Thou hast made me loathe the sight of fnends, for thou 
hast made me loathe mine own name. Thou hast covered it with 
disgrace,— thou has turned mine old age into a by*word,— thy 
crimes leave me solitary in the midst of ray shame ! ** 

“ It is many years since we met, fatlver ; we may never meet 
again— shall we part thus 

Thust aha ! ** said the old man, in a tone of withering sarcasm: 
“ T comprehend,— you are come for money ! '* 

At this taunt the son started as if stung by a serpent ; raised his 
head to its full height, folded his arms, and replied,— 

** Sir, you wrong me : for more than twenty years I have main- 
tained myself— no matter how, but without taxing you— and- now, 
i felt remorse for having sulFered you to discard me,— now, when 
you are old and helpless, and, I heard, blind : and you might want 
aid, even from your poor g[ood-for-nothing son. But I have done. 
Forget— not my sins, but this interview. Itepeal your curse, father, 
1 have enough on my head without yours ; and so— let the son at 
least bkss the father who curses him. Farewell ! *' 

The speaker turned as he thus said, with a voice that trembled 
at the close, and brushed rapidly by Philip, whom he did not, how- 
ever, appear to perceive j but Phiup, by the last red beam of the 
sun, saw again that marked storm-beaten face which it was difficult, 
once seen, to forget, and recognised the stranger, on whose breast 

he had slept the night of his fatal visit to R . 

The old man's imperfect vision did hot detect the departure of 
his son, but his face changed and softened as the latter strode 
silently through the rank grass. 

u "William ! he said at last, gently ; ** William ! ” and the tears 
“rbUed down his furrowed checks; “my son!" but that son was 
gone— the old man listened for reply— none came. “ He has left 
me— poor William! — ^we shall never meet again;** and he sank 
once more on the old tombstone, dumb, rigid, motionless — an image 
of Time himself in his own domain of Graves. The dog crept 
closer to his master, and licked his hand. Philip stood for a 
moment in thoughtf'ul silence: his exclamation of despair had 
been answered as by bis better angel. There um a being more 
miserable than himself ! and the Accursed would have envied the 
Bereaved ! 

The twilight had closed in; the earliest star— the star of Memory 
and Love, the Hesperus hymned by every poet since the world 
began— was fair in the arch of heaven, as Philip quitted the spot, 
with a spirit mure reconciled to the future, more soitened, chastened, 
attuned to gentle and pious thoughts, than perhaps ever yet had 
made his soul dominant over the aeep and dork tide of his gloomy 
passions. He went thence to u neighbouring sculptor, and paid 
beforehand for a plain tablet to be placed above the grave he had 
Wt. Ho had just quitted that shop, in tl e same street, not m^y 
doors removed from the house in which bis mother liud breathed her 
last. lie was pausing hy*a crossing, irresolute whether to repair at 
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once to the home assigned to Sidney, or to seek some shelter in town 
for that nig:ht, when three men who were on the opposite side of 
the way suddenly caught sight of him. 

“There he is— there he is ; stop, sir !— stop ! ” 

Philip heard these words, looked up and recognised the voice and 
the ^rson of Mr. Plaskwith ; the bookseller was accompanied hj 
Mr. PI immins and a sturdy, ill-favoured stranger. 

A nameless feeling of fear, rage, and disgust seized the unhappy 
boy, and at the same moment a ragged vagabond whispered to him, 
“ Stump it, my cove ; that*s a Bow Street runner.” 

Then there shot through Philip’s mind the recollection of the 
money ho had seized, though hut to dash away ; was he now— he, 
still to his own conviction, the heir of an ancient and spotless 
name— to be hunted as a thief ; or, at the best, what right over his 
person and his liberty bad he given to his task-master ? Ignorant 
of the law— the law only seemed to him, as it ever does to the igno- 
rant and the friendless— a foe. Quicker than lightnine these 
thoughts, which it takes so many words to describe, Hashed through 
the storm and darkness of his breast ; and at the very instant that 
Mr. Plimmins had laid hands on his shoulder his resolution was 
formed.^ The instinct of self boat loud at his heart. With a bound 
—a spring that sent Mr, Plimmins sprawling in the kennel, he 
darted across the road, and fled down an opposite lane. 

“ Stop him 1 stop !” cried the bookseller, and the officer rushed 
after him with almost equal speed. Lane after lane, alley after 
alley, fled Philip; dodging, winding, breathless, panting; and 
lane after lane, alley after alley, thiakened at his heels the crowd 
that pursued. The idle and the curious, and the officious, — ragged 
boys, ragged men, from stall and from cellar, from comer and 
hrom crossing, ioined in that delicious chase, ^which ruus down 
young Error tul it sinks, too often, at the door of the gaol or the 
foot of the gallows. But Philip slackened not his pace ; he began 
to distance his pursuers. He was now in a street which they had 
not yet entered— a quiet street, with few, if any, shops. Before 
the threshold of a better kind of public house, or rather tavern, to 
judge by its cmpeaTance, lounged two men ; and while Philip Hew 
on, the cry of “ Stop him ! ” had changed, as the shout passed to 
new voices, into “ Stop that cry yet howlea in the 

distance. One of the loungers seized hini : Philip, desperate and 
fejpQoious, struck at him with all his force: but the olow was 
ficaroely Mt by that Herculean frame. 

. “ Pish i‘* said the man scornfully ; “lam no spy ; if you run 
ISroiu justice 1 would help you to a sim-post.” V 

Stmek bv tbo voice, Philip looked hard at the speaker. ' It was 
the voice of the Accursed Son. 

“ SUve me I you remember me ?” said the orphan, faintly. 

“ Ah ! I think I do : poor lad I Follow me— this way J 
The stranger turned within the tavern, passed the Mil through 
a sort of corridor that led into a baok-yijjd which opened upon a 
tiest of courts or passages. 

“ You are safe for tne present ; I will take you where you can 
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tell mo all at your ease— See 1 ** As lio spoke they emerged into an 
open street, and Hxe guide pointed to a rotr of haekney-coaohea. 

t *^Be quick— get in. Coachman, drive fast to f hilip did 

not hear the rest of the direction. 

Our story returns to Sidney. 


CHAPTER III 

Nous votts mettrons i convert* 

Repondit le pot de fer 
Si quelque matierc dure 

Yoas menace d*aventure, 

Entre deux je paaserai, 

£t du coup voos sauverai 

• 4> « • V 

Le pot d^e terre cn soufire 1 * — La Fomtaink. 

‘‘Sidney, come hero, sir ! What have you been at? you have 
tom your frill into tatters ! How did you do this ? Come, sir, no 
lies ** 

“ Indeed, ma*am, it was not my fault. I just put my head out 
of tlie window to see the coach go by, and a nail caught me here/* 

“ Why, you little plague 1 you have scratched yourself— you are 
always In mischief. What hpsiness had you to look after the 
coach 

“ I don’t know,” said Sidney, hanging his head ruefully. 

“ La, mother ! ” cried the youngest of the cousins, a square-built, 
mddy, coarse-featured urchin, about Sidney’s age,—” ISi, piother, 
he never see a coach in the street when we are at play but he runs 
artcr it ” 

” After, not axter,” said Mr. Roger Morton, taking Hie pipe frbm 
his mouth. ^ 

” Why do you go after the coaches, Sidney ?” said Mrs. Morton; 
” it is very naughty ; you will be run over some day.” 

” Yes, ma’am,” said Sidney who duiing the whole coHoguy had 
been trembling from head to foot. 

” ‘ Yes, ma am,’ and ‘ no ma’am : * you have no more manners 
than a cobbler’s boy." 

” Don’t tease the child, my dear ; he is crying,” said Mr. Morton 
more authoritatively than usual. “Come here, my man!” and 
the worthy^cle took him in his lap and held his glass of brandy- 
and- water to his lips; Sidney, too frightened to refuse, sipped 
hurriedly, keeping his large eyes fixed on his aunt, as children do 
when they fear a cuff, 

“ You spoil the boy more than you do your own flesh and blood,* 
said Mrs. Morton, gi^eatly displeased. 

Here Tojga, the youngest-bom before described, put liis mouth to 
his mother’s ear, and whispered loud enough to be heard by all, — 

• W€, replied tbe Iron Pot, will shield you sh mid any ham sabstance tneiftaos 
you with danger. I’ll mterrene, and save 30U from the shook » • v 1%o 

Earthen Pot was the suSierer 1 
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He runs arter the coach 'cause he thinks his ma may he in it. 
Who's home-sick^ I should like to know ? Ba ! Baa ! ” 

The boy pointed his tinker oTer his mother’s shoulder, and the 
other children burst into a loud eifirgle. 

“ Leave the room, all of you, -leii^'e the room ! ** said Mr. Morton, 
rising an^ly and stamping his foot. 

The children, who were in ^eat awe of their father,^ huddled 
and hustled each other to the door ; but Tom, who went last, bold 
in his mother’s favour, popped his head through the doorway, and 
emd, “Good bye, little home-sick !” 

A sudden slap in the face from his father changed his chuckle 
into a verv diiferent kind of music, and a loud inm^ant sob was 
heard without for some moments alter the door was closed. 

“ If that’s the way you behave to your children Mr. Morton, I 
vow you sha'n’t have any more, if I can help it. Don’t come neai* 
m6~<non’t touch me ! ” and Mrs. Morton assumed the resentful air 
of offended beauty. 

“Pshaw!” growled the spouse, and he reseated himself and 
resumed his pipe. There was a dead silence. Sidney crouched 
new his unde, looking very pale. Mrs. Morton, who was knitting, 
knitted away with the excited energy of nervous irritation. 

“ Bing the bellj Bidney,” said Mr, Morton. The boy obeyed— 
the parioiir<»maid entered. “ Take Master Sidney to his room : 
keep the boys away from him, and give him a large slice of bread 
and jam, Martha.” 

“ Jam# indeed I— treacle,” said Mrs. Morton. 

“Jam, Martha !” repeated the uncle authoritatively. 

“ Treacle I ** reiterated the aunt, 

“ Jam, I say ! ” 

“ Treacle, you hear : and for that matter, Martha has no jam to 
give ! ” 

The husband had nothing mure to say. 

“ Good night, Sidney ; there’s a good boy, go and kisb your 
aunt and make your bow ; and I say, my lad, don’t mind those 
plagues. I’ll talk to them to-moirow, that I will ; no one shall be 
unkind to you in my house,” 

Sidney muttered something, and went timidly up to Mrs, Morton, 
llis look so gentle and subdued ; his eyes full of tears ; his pretty 
mouth which, though silent, pleaded so eloquently ; his willingness 
to forgive, and his wish to be forgiven, might have melted mwy a 
heart harder, perhaps, than Mrs. Morton’s. But there reigned 
what are worse than hardness, — prejudice and wounded vanity — 
maternal vanity. His contrast to her own xough, coarse children, 
grated on her, and set the teeth of her mind on edge. 

“ There, child, don’t tread on my gown ; you are so awkward : 
say your prayers, and don’t throw m the Qounterpane 1 I don’t 
like slovenly hoys.” 

Sidney put his finger in his mouth, drooped, and vanished. 

“ JJow, Mrs. M.,” said Mr. Morton, abruptly, and knocking out 
the ashes of his pipe ; “now Mrs. M., one word for all : 1 nave 
told yon that I promised poor Catherine to he a father to that 
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""child* and it goes to my heart to see him so snubbed. Why you 
^slike him 1 can’t guess for the life of me. I never saw a sweeter- 
tempered child,** 

“ Go on, sir, — go on ; make your personal reflections ort your own 
lawM wife. Tii^ don’t hiirt me— -oh no, not at all ! Sweet-tem- 
pered, indeed; I suppose your own children are not sweet- 
tempered ?** 

“That’s neither here nor there,” said Mr. Morton: “my own 
children are such as God made them, and 1 am very well satisded.” 

“ Indeed you may be proud of such a family ; and to think of 
the ]^ains I have taken with them, and how I have saved you in 
nurses, and the bad times 1 have had: and now* to find their noses 
put out of joint by that little mischief- making interloper— it is too 
bad of you, Mr Morton; you will break my heart,-- you 
will !” 

Mrs. Morton put her handkerchief to her eyes and sobbed. 

The husband was moved ; he got up and attempted to take her 
hand. “ Indeed, Mar^ret, I did not mean to vex you.” 

“ And I who have been such a fa— fai — faithful wi— wi— wife, 
and brought you such a deal of mon— mon — money, and always 
stud— stud— studied your interests ; many’s the time when you 
have been fast asleep, that I have sat up half the night men — men 
—mending the bouse linen ; and you have not been the same man, 
Roger, since that boy came ! ” 

“Well, well!” said the good man, quite overcome, and fairly 
taking her round the waist and kissing her ; “ no words between 
us ; it makes life quite unpleasant. If it pains you to have Sidney 
here, I will put him to some school in the town, where they’ll he 
kind to him. Only, if you would, Margaret, for my sake— old 
ml ! come, now I there’s a daiiing !— just be more tender with 
him. You see he frets so after his mother. Think how little Tom 
would fret if he was away from you I Poor little Tom! ” 

“ La ! Mr. Moiton, you ore such a man !— there’s no resisting 
your ways ! You know how to come over me,— don't you ? ” 

And Mrs. Morton smiled benignly, as she escaped from his con- 
jugd arms and smoothed her cap. 

Peace thus restored, Mr. Morton refilled his pipe, and tlic good 
lady, after a pause, resumed, in a very mild, conciliatory tone, — 

“ 111 tell you what it is, Roger, that vexes me with that there 
child. He is so deceitful, and he does tcU such fibs ! ” 

* “ Fibs ! that is a very bad fault,” said Mr. Morton, gravely. 
“ Thai must be corrected.” 

“ It was but the other day that I saw him break a pane of glass 
in the shop , and when I taxed him with it, he denied it and 
with such a face I I can’t abide story-telling.” 

“ Let me know the next story he tells ; I’ll cure him,” said Mr, 
Morton, sternly, “ You know how I broke Tom of it. Spare the 
rod, and spqil the child. And when I promised to be kind to toe 
boy, of course I did not mean that 1 was not to take care of ius 
morals, and see that he grew up an honest man. I'oll truth and 
shame the devil— that’s my motto.” 
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“Spoke like yourself, Iloger!** said Mrs. Morton, witk great 
animation. “ But you sec lie lias not kad the advantage of sueh. a 
father as you. I wonder your sister d(vn*t write to you. Some 
people make a great fuss about their feelings ; but out of sight, 
out of mind.” 

“ I hope she is not iU. Poor Catherine ! she looked in a very bad 
way when sbe was here,” said Mr. Morton; and he turned 
uneasily to the fireplace and si8:hed. 

Here the servant entered with the suppex-tray, and the con- 
versation fell upon other topics. 

Mrs. Roger Morton’s charge against Sidney was, alas! too true. 
He had acquired, under that roof, a terrible habit of telling 
stories. He had never incurred that vice witn his mother, because 

g en and there he had nothing to fear ; now?, be had everything to 
3tr the aunt-even the quiet, kind, cold, austere uncle — 
the apprentices— the strange servants — and, oh ! more than aU, those 
hard-eyed, loud-laughing tormentors, the boys of his own age ! 
Naturally timid, severity made him actually a coward ; and when 
the nerves tremble, a lie sounds as surely as, when I vibrate that 
wire, the bell at the end of it will ring. Beware of the man who 
has been roughly treated as a child. 

^ The day after the conference just narrated, Mr. Morton, who 
was subject to erysipelas, had taken a little cooling medicine. 
Ho breakfasted, tnerefore, later than usual— after the rest of 
the family ; and at this meal — lui soulager^—he ordered the 
luxury oi a muffin. Now it ohanoed, that he had only finished 
half the muffin, and drunk one cup of tea, when he was called 
into the shop by a customer of great importance, — a prosy old lady, 
who always gave her orders with remarkable precision, who 
valued herself on a character for affability, which she maintained 
by never buying a penny riband without asking the shopman how 
all his family were, and talking news about every other family in 
the place. At the time Mr. Morton left the parlour, Sidney and 
Master Tom were therein, seated on two stools, and casti^ up 
division sums on their respective slates — a point of education to 
which Mr. Morton attended with great care. As soon as his father*s 
back was turned, Master Tom’s eyes wandered from the slate to the 
muffin, as it leered at him from the slop-basin. Never did Pythian 
sibyl, seated above the bubbling spring, utter more oracular 
eloquence to her priest, than did Siat muffin— at least the parts of 
it yet extant — utter to the fascinated senses of Master Tom. First 
he sighed ; then ho moved round on his stool ; then he got up ; 
then he peered at the muffin from a respectful distance ; then he 
gradually approached, and walked round, and round, and round 
it— his eyes getting bigger and bigger ; then he peeped through 
the glass-door into the shop, and saw bis father busily engaged 
with the old lady ; then he began to calculate and philosophise,-— 
perhaps his father had done breakfast ; perhaps he would not 
come oaok at all ; if he came back, he would not miss one comer 
of the muffin ; and if he did miss it, why should Tom be supposed 
to have taken it r As he thus communed with himself, he drew 
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nearer into the fatal Tortex, and at last, \nth a desperate plnnge, 
he seized the triangular temptation : — 

\ •* And ere a man liad power to say ' Behold ' * 

. Tlie jaws of Thomaa had devoured it up.’* 

Sidney, disturbed from his studies by the agitation of his com- 
panion, witnessed this proceeding with great and conscientious 
alarm. “ 0 Tom ! ” said he, “ what will your papa say ? 

*‘Look at that!*’ said Tom, putting his hst under SSdney’s 
reluctant nose. “ If father misses it, you’ll say the cat took it. 
If you don't— my eye ! what a wapping I'U give you !** 

Here Mr. Morton's voice was heard, wishing the lady *‘Good 
morning !** and Master Tom, thinking it better to leave the credit 
of the invention solely to Sidney, whispered — “ Say I'm gone up- 
stairs for my pocl^et-nanker,” and hastily absconded, 

]fe. Morton, already in a very bad humour, partly at the ejQTeots 
of tme cooling medicine, partly at the suspension of his* breakfast, 
stalked into the parlour. His tea— the second cup already poured 
out— was cold. He turned towards the mulEn, and missed the 
lost piece at a glance. 

“ who has been at my muffin?" said he, in a voice that seemed 
to Sidney like tl^p voice he had always supposed an ogre to possess. 
" Have you, Master Sidney ’ 

** N— n— no, sir ; indeed, sir 1" 

" Then Tom has. Where is he*?’* 

, “ Gone up-stairs for his handkerchief, sir." 

" Hid he take my muffin ? Speak the truth ! " 

'No, sir ; it was the— it was the — the cat, sir ! " 

"0 you wicked, wicked boy!” cried Mrs. Morton, who had 
follow^ her husband into the shop ; " the cat kittened last night, 
and is looked up in the ooal-cellar ! '* 

"Come here, Master Sidney! No! — first go down, Margaret, 
and see if the oat is in the cellar ; it might have got out, Mrs. M.," 
said Mr. Morton, just, even in his wrath. 

Mrs. Morton went, and there was a dead silence, exeept indeed 
in Sidney's heart, which beat louder than a clock ticks. Mr. 
Mortjjn, meanwhile, went to a little cupboard; wdnle still there, 
Mrs. morton returned; the cat wan in the cellar— the key turned 
on her— in no mood to cat muffins, poor thing !— sho would not 
even lap her milk?— like her mistress, slio had had a very bad 
time! 

" Now come here, sir !” said Mr, Morton, withdrawing him&^f 
from the cupboard, with a small horsewhip in Ins hand, "I will 
teach you how to speak the truth in future ! Confess that you 
have told a lie ! " 

" Yes, sir, it was a lie ! Pray— pray forgive me,; but Tom made 
me ! " 

" What ! -^hen poor Tom is up-stairs ? worse and worse ! " sdd 
Mrs, Morton, lilting up her hands and eyes. " What a viper !" 

"For shame, boy,— lor shame! Take that — and that — and 
that " 
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Wrifchmg’--slirmking, still imore terrified thaa hurt, the poor 
diild cowered beneath the lash. 

Mamma !— mamma ! ” he cried at last, “ Oh why— why did 
you leave mo ?** 

At these words Mr. Morton stayed his hand, the whip fell to the 
ground. 

** Yet it is all for the boy's good, he muttered. ** There, child, I 
hope this is the last time. There, you are not much hurt. Zounds, 
donatory so!** 

** He will alarm the whole street,** said Mrs. Morton ; “ I never 
see such a child ! Here, take this parcel to Mrs, Bimie’s— you 
taaow ^0 house — only next street, and d^ your eyes before you 
get there. Don't go through the shop ; this way out.'* 

She pushed the child, still sobbing with a vehemence that she 
could not comprehend, through the pnvate passage into the street, 
and returned to her husband. 

“ You ore convinced now, Mr. M. ?** 

“ Pshaw ! ma'am ; don’t talk. But. to be sure, tbaVs how 1 
cured Tom of fibbing.— The tea’s as cold as a^tone !** 


CHAPTEE IV. 

Le bien nous le faisons * le mal o'esfc la Fortune 

On a toujours raison, le Destm toujours tort.*— L a FoitrTAiNK. 

Upon the early morning of the day commemorated by the 
historical events ot otur last chapter, two men were deposited, by a 
branch coach, at the inn of a hamlet about ten miles distant irom 
the town in which Mr. Eoger Morton resided. Though the hamlet 
was small, the inn was large, for it was placed close by a huge 
finger-post that pointed to three great roads ; one led to the town 
before mentioned ; another, to the heart of a manufacturing dis- 
trict ; and a third to a populous seaport. The weather was fine, 
and the two travellers ordered breakfast to be taken into an arbour 
in the garden, as well as the basins and towels necessary for ablu- 
tion. The elder of the traveUers appeared to be unequivocally 
foreign ; you would have guessed him at once for a Uerman. He 
wore, what was then very uncommon in this country, a loosts 
brown linen blouse, buttoned to the chin, with a leathern belt, 
into which were stuck a German meerschaum and a tobacco-pouch. 
He had very long fiaxen hair, false or real, that streamed half-way 
down his back, largo light moustoches, and a rough, sunburnt 
complexion, which made Ihe fairness of the hair more remarkable. 
He wore an enormous pair of green spootaolos, and complained 
much, in broken Englibh, of the weakness of his eyes. AJl about 
him, even to the smallest minutiae, indicated the German ; not 

* Tlw Good, wo effect ourselves ; the Evil is the handiwork ot Fortune. 
Mortals are always in the right, Destiny always in the wrong. ^ 
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only the large muiwmlar frame, the broad feet, and vast though 
weU-fihaped hands, but the brooch— evidently piu*chased of a Jew 
in some areat fair — stuck ostentatiously and supfi*rfluously mto hie 
stock ; the quaint, droll-looking carpet-bag, which be refua^ to 
trust to the boots ; and the great, massive, dingy ring which he 
wore on his forefinger. other was a slender, remarkably 

.^fipright and sinewy youth, in a bine frock, over which was thrown 
^ a largo cloak, a travelling cap, with a shade that, concealed all of 
the upper part of his face, except a dark quick eye, of uncommon 
lire, and a shawl handkerchief, which was equally useful in con*- 
cealing the lower part of the countenance. On descending from 
the coach, the German, with some difficulty, made the ostler under- 
stand that he wanted a ^st-chaise in a quarter of anliour ; and 
tlien, without entering the house, he and his friend btrolled to ^e 
arbour. While the maid-servant was covering the table with 
bread, butter, fea, eg^s, and a huge rouud of beef, the German 
was busy in washing his hands, and talking in his national tongue 
to the young man, who returned no answer. But as soon os the 
servant liad completed her operations, the foreigner turned round, 
and observing her eyes fixed on his brooch with much female 
admiration, he made one stride to her. 

“Der Teufel, my goot Madohen— but you are von var— pretty— 
,vat you call it ; " and he gave her, as he spoke, so hearty a smack 
that the girl was more flustered than flattered by the courtesy. 

“Keep yourself to yourself, sir!” said she, very tartly,— for 
chambermaids never like to be kissed by a middle-aged gentleman 
when a jounger one is by : whereupon the German replied by a 
pinch, — it is immaterial to state the exact spot to which that 
delicate caress was directed. But this last ofience was so inex- 
piable, that the ” madchen ” bounced ojff with a face of scarlet, 
and a ** Sir, you are no gentleman— that’s what you arn *t ! ” The 
German thrust his head out of the arbour, and followed her with 
a loud laugh ; then, drawing himself in again, he said, in quite 
another accent, and in excellent English, ” There, Master fhilip, 
we have got rid of the girl for the rest of the morning, and that s 
exactly what 1 Wanted to do— women’s wits arc confoundedly 
sharp. Well, did 1 not tell you right, we have baffled all the 
bloodhounds 1” 

” And here, then, Gawtrey, we are to part,” said Philip, mouim- 
fuUy. 

‘*I wish you would think better of it, my boy,” returned 
Mr. Gawtrey, breaking an egg ; “ how can yon shift for yourself— 
no kith nor kin, not even that important machine for giving advice 
called a Meild— no, not a friend, when I am gone ? 1 foresee how 
it must end, (B— it, salt butter, by Jove \ ”) 

“If I were alone in the world, as I have tola you again and 
again, perhaps I might pin my fate to yours. But my brother V* 

“ There it is, always wrong when we act from our fe^ngs. My 
whole life, tehioh some day or other 1 will tell you, proves 
• Your brother— bah I is he not very well off with his own unm 
and aunt plenty to eat and drink, 1 dare say. Come, maag 
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must bo as hungry as a hawk— a sUoe oi the beef? Let weU alona 
and sliift for yourself. What good can you do your brother ? ’* 

** I don't know, but I must see him ; I have sworn it.*1 
“ Well, go and see hinii and th(Bu strike across the country to me 
I will wait a day for yoh,— there now !*’ 

“ But tell me, first,” said Philip, very^iumeBtly, and fixing hia 
dark eyes on his companion, — “Tell I must speak 

frankly— tell me, you who would link my fortune with your own, 
tell me what and who are you ? ” 

Gawtrey looked up. 

“ What do you suppose^” said he, drily. 

‘T fear to suppose anything, lest I wrong you ; but the strange 

E laoe to which you took me the evening on which you saved me 

rom pursuit, the persons I met there ” 

” Well-dressed, and very civil to you ?” 

“ True ! but with a certain wild looseness in their talk that 

But / have no right to judge others hy mere appearance. Kor is 
it this that has made me anxious, and, if you will, suspicious,” 
“What then?” 

*' Your dress— your disguise.” 

“ Disguised yourself !— ha !— Behold the world's charity ! 

Ton fly from some danger, some pursuit, disguised— you, who hold 
yourself guiltless— I do the same, and you hold me criminal— a 
rohbe^perhaps— a murderer it may be ! I will tell you what T 
am ; Pim a son of Fortune, an adventurer ; 1 bve by my wits — 
so do poets and lawyer**, and all the charlatans ol‘ the world ; 1 am 
a chai'latan— a chameleon. * Each man in liis time plays many 
parts 1 play any port in which Money, the Arch-Manager, pro- 
mises me a livelihood. Are you satisfied ?” 

“Perhaps,” answered the bov, sadly, “when I know more of the 
world, I bhall understand you better. Strange— strange, ihatyou, 
out of all men, should have been kind to me in distress ! ” 

“ Not at all btrangt. Ask the beggar whom he gets the moat pence 
from— the fine lady in her carriage— the beau smelling of Eau de 
Cologne ? Pish 1 the people nearest to being l^ggars themselves 
keep the beggar alive. Y<ju were friendless, an(rtne man who hab 
all earth for a loe befriends you. It is the way of the world, sir, 
— the way of the world. Come, eat while you can, tliis time next 
year you maj have no beef to your bread.” 

Thus masticating and moralising at the same time, Mr. Gawtrey 
at last finished a breakfast tliat would have astonished the whole 
C^oration of London ; and then taking out a large old watch, 
with an enamelled back— doubtless, more German than its master 
—he said, as ho lifted up his carpet-hag, “ I must be <M-^empus 
fugity and I must arrive just in time to nick the vessels. Shall get 
to Ostend or Rotterdam, safe and snug ; thence to Paris. How my 
pretty Fan will have grown ! Ah, you don't know Fan— make 
you a nice little wife one of those days ! Cheer up, man, we shall 
meet again. Be sure of it \ and hark ye, that strange place, as 
you call it, where I took you,— yen can find it again 
“NotL” 
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** Ber^ then, is the address. Whenever you want mo, talk^ 
ask to see Mr. Grep^g— old fellow with one eye, you rec>4 0?a 
shake him by the hand just so -you catch the trick — praot^^t^ 
again. No, the forefinger thus, that's right. Say * blater,* ^ 
rnore^* blater — stay, I will wnte it dowja for you ; and then as 
for William Gawtrey*a direction. He will give it you at once, 
without questions— the§e ei^ns are understood ; and if you want 
money for your ^sage* he will give you that also, with advice into 
the bargain. Af^ys a warm welcome with me. And so take care 
^f yourself, and good bye. I see ray chaise is at the door." 

As he spoke, Gawtrt^ shook the young man's hand with cordial 
vigour, ana sirode off to his chaise, muttering, — " Money well laid 
out— fee money ; I shall have him, am? Gad, I like Idm,— poor 
devil 1 " 


CHAPTER V. 

He IS a cunning coachman that can turn wril in a nai'row room* 

Old Play ‘ from Lam|i*S Mpedmcilt. 


Here are two pilgnms, 

And neither knows one footstep of the way, 

llarwoon's Vuihe&s'of Sufolk^ Utd, 

Teb chaise had scarce driven from the inn-door, whona ooa(?h 
stopped to change horses on its last stage to the town to which 
Philip was bound. The name of the destination, in gilt letters on 
the coach -door, caught his eye, as ho walked from the arbour 
towards the road, and in a lew moments he was seated as the fourth 
passenger in the “ Nelson Slow and Sure." From under the shade 
of liis cap, he darted that quick, quiet glance, which a man who 
hunts, or u hunted, —in other words, who observes, or shuns, — soon 
acquires. At his left hand sat a young woman in a cloak lined 
wiih yellow ; she had taken off her bonnet and pinned it to the 
roof of the coacl# and looked fresh and pretty in a silk handker- 
chief, which she had tied round her head, probably to servo as a 
nightcap during the drowsy length of the journey. Opposite to 
her was a middle-aged man of palo complexion, and a grave, pen- 
sive, studious expression of face ; and vis-d^vk to Philip sat an 
over-dressed, showy, very good-looking man of about two or Giree 
and forty. This gentleman wore auburn'’ whiskers, which met at 
the chin ; a foraging oap^ with a gold tassel ; a velvet waistcoat, 
across which, in various folds, hung a golden chain, at the end of 
which dangled an eye-glass, that from time to time he screw^, as 
it were, into his right eye ; he wore, also, a blue silk stock, with a 
frill much crumpled ; dirty kid gloves, and over his lap lay a cloak 
Bned Vith red silk. As Philip glanced towards this personage, 
latter fixed *his glass also at him, with a sqrulinising stare, which 
drew fire from Philip's dark eyes. The man dropped his glass, and 
said in a half provincial, half haw-haw tone, like the sta^exqtu>r 
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minor theatre, “ Pawdon me, aaid split legs ! *' therewilli 
must be aR-infir himself between Philip’s limbs, in the approved fashion 
aid shi^^side passengers. A young man in a white great-coat now 
** p Jne to the door with a glass of warm sherry and water, 

*» " “ You must take this —you mmU now ; it will keep th’e cold 
1 out,” (the day was broiling) said he to the young woman. 

“ Gracious me ! ” was the answer, ** but I never drink wine of a 
morning, James ; it will get into my head.” 

“ To oblige me J ” said tho young man sentimentally ; where- 
upon the young lady took the glass, and looking very Idndly at 
her Ganymede, said, ” Your health I ” and sipped, and maae a 
wry face— then she looked at the passengers, tittered, and said, “ 1 
can’t bear wine I ” and so, very slowly and daintily, sipped up the 
rest. A silent and expressive squeeze of the hand, on returning the 
glass, rewarded the young man, and proved the salutary effect of 
his prescription. 

Ail right !” cried the coachman : the ostler twitched tho cloths 
from the leaders, and away went the “ Kelson Blow and Sure,” 
with as much pretension as if it had meant to do the ten miles in 
an hour. The pale gentleman took from his waistcoat-pocket a 
little box oontainmg gum-arabic, and having insort(‘d a couple of 
morsels between his lips, he next drew forth a little thin volume, 
which from the manner the lines were printed was evidently de- 
voted poetry. 

The Kart gentleman, who since the episode of the sherry and 
water had kept his glass fixed upon the young lady, now said, 
'^vitha genteelsmirk,— “That young gentleman seems very autten- 
tive, miss!” 

” He is a very good young man, sir, and takes great care of me/* 

“ Not your brother, miss, —eh ?” 

” La, sir !— why not?” 

” No faumily likeness— noice-looking fellow enough ! But yO, 
oiyes and mouth— ah, miss ! ” 

Miss turned away tier head, and uttered with port vivacity 
” I never likes compliments, sir ! But the yoimg man is not 
brother.” • 

‘*A sweetheart,— eh ? Oh fie, miss! Haw! haw!” and the 
auburn-whiskered Adonis poked Philip in the knee with oUft 
hand, and the pale gentleman in the ribs with the other. Tjto 
latter looked up, and reproachfully; the former drew in his , 
and uttered an angry ejaculation. 

“ Well, sir, there is no harm in a sweetheart, is there ? ” 

** None in the least, ma'am ; I advoiso you to double the do^. 
We often hear of tw o stdngs to a how. Daun’t you think it would 
be noicer to have t^o beaux to your string ?” 

As he thus wittily expressed himself, the gentleman took off his 
cap, and thrust his fingers through a very mling and comely head 
of hair ; the younar lady looked at him with evident coquetiy, and 
said, ” How you di run on, you gentlemen ! ” 

” I may well rui i cn, miss, as long as I run aufter you,” ww the * 
gallant reply. 





Here ih^ imle gentleman, eyidantly amioyad bejjttg tdikiNl 
across, shut his book up and looked round. His eye rested on 
Philip, who, whether from the heat of the day or fix>m the totg&^ 
fulness of thought, had pushed his cap from his brows ; and ^ 
gentleman, aft^r staring at him for a few moments vnth great 
tamostncss, sighed so heavily that it attracted the notice of all the 
^ lassengers. 

^ “ Are you unwell, sir ? ” asked the young lady, compassionately, 
“ A little pain in my aide, nothing more ! ** 

Chaunge plauccs with me, sir,** cned the Lothario, oficiously. 
“ Now do I ** The pale gentleman, after a short hesitation, and a 
bashful excuse, accepted the proposal. In a few moments the 
young lady and the beau were in deep and whispered conversation, 
their neads turned towards the window* The pale gentleman con- 
tinued to sraze at Philip, till the latter, perceiving the notice he 
*ex cited, coloured and replaced his cap over his face. 

“Are you going to hf asked the gentleman, in a gentle, 

timid voice. 

“Yes!” 

“ Is it the first time you have ever been there ?” 

“ Sir !“ returned Philip, in a voice that spoke surprise and dis* 
taste at his neighbour’s curiosity. 

“ Forgive me,” said the gentleman, shrining hack ; ** but yoa 
remind me of— of— a family I once knew in the town. Do you 
^ know — the — the Mortons?” If 

^ One in Philip’s situation, with, as he supposed, the officers of 
justice in his track (for Qawtrey. *lbr reasons of his oym, rather 
f*Ti^nauraged than allayed his fears), might well he suspicious. He 
4 therefore shortly, “lam quite a stranger to the town,” 
^ sconced himself in the comer, as if to take a nap. Alas ! that 
f was one of the many obstacles he was doomed to build up 
, m himself and a fairer fate. 

^ gentleman sighed again, and never spoke more to the end of 

j) U • irney. When the coach halted at the inn,— the same inn 

^ had before given its shelter to poor Catherine,— the young 
^ n the white eoat opened the door, and offered his arm to tho 
J , lady. ^ 

5 3 you make any stay here, sir ?” said she to the beau, as she 

^ nod her bonnet from the roof. 

^ jrhaps so : I am waiting for my phe-erton, which my faeUow 
ring down, — tanking a little tour.” 

^e shall be very happy to see you, sir,” said the young lady, 
4 om the pho-aton completed the effect produced by the gen- 
^ n*s previous gallantries j and with that she dropped into his 
- . a very neat caid, on which was printed, “ Wavers and Snow* 
St^makers, High Street.” 

The beau put the card gracefully into his pocket— leaped from 
the coach— nudged aside his rival of the white coat, and offered 
his arm to tibto lady, who leaned on it affectionately as she de« 
soended* 

“ gentleman has been so petlite to me James,” said idia 

IT 
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James touched his hat ; the beau dapped him ou the shoulder^ ^ 
** Ah ! you are not a hauppy man,— are you ? Oh no, not at all a 
hauppy man !— ^ood day to you ! Guard, that hat-box is mine ! ** 

While Philip was papng the coachman, the beau passed, and 
whiapered him— - 

** Kecollect old Gregg— anything on the lay here— don’t spoil 
my sport if wo meet ! ^ and bustied off into the inn, whistling 
** God save the king ! ” ^ 

Philip started, then tried to bring to mind the faces which he 
had seen at the “ strange place,** and thought he recalled the fea- 
tures of his follow- traveller. However, he did not seek to renew 
the ‘ acquaintance, but inquired the way to Mr. Morton’s house, 
and thither he now proceeded. 

He was direct ed, as a short cut, down one of those narrow pas- 
sages at the entianccof which posts are placed, as an indication 
that they are appropriated solely to foot-passengers. A dead white 
wall, which screened thcr garden of the physician of the place, ran 
on one side ; a high fence to a misery-ground was on the other ; 
the passage was lonely, for it was now the hour when few persons 
walk either for business or pleasure in a provincial town, and no 
sound was heard save the fall of his own ste|) on the broad ilag- 
stones. At the end of the passage in the main street to which it 
led, he saw already the large, smart, showy shop, with. the hot sun 
shining full on the gilt letters that conveyed to the eyes ol the 
customer the respectable name of “ Morton,”— when suddenly, the * 
silence was broken by choked and painful sobs. He tumea, and 
beneath a oompo portico, jutting from the wall, which adorned the 
physician’s door, ne saw a child seated on the stone steps weeping 
oitterly— a thrill shot through Philip’s heart 1 Did he reoogmse, 
disguised as it was by pain^ and sorrow, that voice ? He paused^ 
and laid his hand on the child’s shoulder ; “ Oh, dou’t—don’t— pray 
don’t — I am going, I am indeed ! ” cried the child, quailing, ant'l 
keeping nis hands clasped before his face. 

“ Sidney ! ” said Philip. The boy started to bis feet, uttered a 
cry of rapturous joy, and fell upon his brother’s breast. 

“ 0 Philip ! dear, dear Philip ! you are come to take me awm- 
back to my own— own mamma ; I will be so good ; I will ney® ^ 
tease her again,— never, never ! I have been so wretched ! ” 

“ Sit down, and tell me what they have done to you,” fi£dd^ 
Philip, checking the rising heart that heaved at his inoitliejl’g 
name. ^ 

So, there they sat, on the cold stone under <he stranger’s j^rcu, 
these two orphans : Philip’s arm round his brother’s waist, Sidney 
leaning on his shotdder, and imparting to him— perhaps with par- 
donable exaggeration— all the sufferings he had gune through: 
and, when he came to that morning’s chastisement, and showed 
the wale across the little hands which he had vainly held upin 
supplication, Philip’s passion shook him from limb to limb. His 
impulse was to march straight into Mr. Morton*s‘shup and ^pe 
him by the throat ; and the indignation he betrayed epoourag^ 
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Sidney to eolonr yet more higUy the tale of his wrongs and 
pain. 

When he had done» and dinging tightly to his brother's bmd 
chest, said, — 

“ But never mind, Philip ; now we will go home to mamma.” 

Philip replied,— 

“ Listen to me, my dear brother. We cannot go back to our 
mother. I will tell you why, later. We are alone in the world— 
we two ! If you will oome with mo— God help you !— for you will 
have many hardships : we shall have to work and drudge, and you 
maybe cold and hungry, and tired, very often, Sidney,— very, very 
often ! But you know that, long ago, when I was so passionate, I 
never was wilfully unkind to you ; and I declare now, that I wotUd 
bite out my tongue rather than it should say a harsh word to you. 
That is all 1 can nromise. Think well. Will you never miss all 
the comforts you nave now 

“ Comforts ! ” repeated Sidney, ruefully, and looking at tlie wale 
over his hands “ Oh ! let— let— let me go with you ; X shall die if 
I stay here. I shall, indeed— indeed ! ” 

** Hush ! ** said Philip ; for at that moment a step was heariL 
and the pale gentleman walked slowly down the passage, and 
started, and turned his head wistfully as he looked at the twys. 

When he was gone, Philip rose. 

** It is settled, then,” said ho, firmly. “ Come with me at once. 
You shall return to tneir roof no more. Come, quick : we shall 
nave many miles to go to-night ” 


CHAPTER VI. 


He comes — 

Yet careless what he bring:8 ; his one concern * 

Is to conduct it to the destined inn : 

* And havinfir dropp’d the expected bag, pass on — — 

To him mdilferent whether g^ief or 

Cowpaa: JDtt^pUon of Out PoUmam* 

The pale gentleman entered Mr. Morton’s shop ; and looking 
round him, spied the worthy trader showing shawls to a young 
lady just married. He seated himself on a stool, and said to the 
bowing foreman — 

“ I will wait till Mr. Morton ia disengaged.” 

The young lady having dosely examined Seven shawls,^ and 
deolarea they were beautflol, said, “she would think of it,’ and 
walked away. Mr. Morton now approached the stranger. ^ 

“ l^r. Morton,” said the pale gentleman ; “ you are very litue 
altered. You do not reooHeot me ? ” 

^ “Bless me, Mr. Spencer 1 is it really you? Well, what a time 
wnoe we met i I am very glad to see you. And what brings you 
toN“ — ? Bxudness?" 

H 2 
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“ Yes, business. Let us go Tpithiu.” 

Mr. Morton led the way to the parlour, where Mas^r Toot, 
reperohed on the stool, was rapidly digesting the plundered muffin. 
Mr. Morton dismissed him to play, and the pole gentleman took a 
chair. 

“Mr, Morton,” said he, glancing over his dress, you seo I am in 
mourning. It is for your sister. I never got ihe better of that 
early attachment— never.” 

** My sister ! Good Heavens ! ” said Mr. Morton, turning very 
pale; she dead?— Poor Catherine I— and I not know of itJ 
When did she die ? ” 

“ Not many days since ; and— and— ” said Mr. Spencer, greatly 
affected, ** 1 fear in want, I had been abroad for some months : 
on my return last week, looking over the newspapers (for I always 
order them to be filed), I read the short account of her lawsuit 
against Mr. Beaufort, some time hack. I resolved to find her out. 
I did BO through the solicitor she employed : it was too kte ; 1 
arrived at her lodgings two days after her— her burial. I then 
determined to visit poor Catherine’s brother, and learn if anything 
could be done for the children she had left behind.” 

She left but two. Philip, the elder, is very comfortably placed 

at R ; the younger has his home with me ; and Mrs. Morton is 

a moth— that is to say, she takes great pains with him. Ehem I 
And my poor — ^poor sister ! ” 

“ Is he like his mother > ” 

**,Very much, when she was young— poor dear Catherine ! ’ 

‘‘W^t age is ho?” 

“About ten, perhaps; I don’t know exactly; much younger 
than the other. And so she *s dead ! ” 

“ Mr, Morton, I am an old bachelor” (here a sickly smile crossed 
Mr. Spencer’s face) ; “ a small portion of my fortune is settle it 
is true, on my relations ; but tne rest is mine, and I live within 
my income. The elder of these boys is probably old enough to 
be^ to take care of himself. But, the youngei' — ^perhaps you 
have a family of your own, and can spare htm ^ 

Mr. Morton hesitated, and twitched up his trowsers. 

“ Why,” said he, ” this is very kina in you. I don’t know— 
we’ll see. The boy is out now ; oome and dine with us at two — 
pot-luok. Well, 80 she is no more 1— Heigho !— Meanwhile, TU 
talk it over with Mrs. M.” 

“ I will be with you,” said Mr. Spencer, rising. 

“ Ah ! ” sighed Mr. Morton, “ if Catherme had but piflJTied you, 
she would have been a happy woman.” 

“ 1 would have tried to make her so,” said Mr. Spencer, as he 
turned away his face, and took his departure. 

Two o’clock came ; but no Sidney. They had sent to the place 
whither he had been despatched; he had never arrived there 
Mr. Morton grew alarmed : and, when Mr. Spencer came to dhmer. 
his host was gone in search of the truant He did not return till 
three. Doomed that day to be belated both at brealdast and 
dinner, this decided him to part with Kdney whenever he daould 
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be found. Mr&. Morton was persuaded that tbe child only sulkedy 
and would come back fast enough when he was hungry. Mr, 
Spencer tried to believe her, and ate his mutton, which was burnt 
to a cinder ; but, when five, six, seven o’clock came, and the boy 
was still missing, — even Mrs. Morton agreed that it was high time 
to institute a regular search. The whole family set off different 
ways. It was ten o’clock before they were re-united ; and then, 
all the news picked up was, that a boy, answering Sidney’s desorln 
tion, had been seen with a young man in three several parts of the 
town ; the last time at the outskto, on the highroad towards the 
manufacturing districts . These tidings so far relieved Mr. Morton’s 
mind that he dismissed the chilling fear that had crept there,— 
that Sidney might have drowned himself. Boys will drown them- 
selves BometimoR ! The description of the young man coincided sc 
remarkably with the fellow-passenger of Mr. Spencer, that he 
not doubt it was the same ; the more so, when he recollected having 
seen him with a fair-haired child under the portico : and, yet more, 
when he recalled the likeness to Catherine that had struck him in 
tlie coach, and caused the inquiry that had aroused Philip’s sus- 
picion. The nyrstery was thus made clear— Sidney had fled witii 
nis brother. Iffothing more, however, could be done that night. 
The next morning, active measures should be devised ; and wlien 
the morning came, the mail brought to Mr. Morton the two following 
letters. The first was from Arthur Beaufort. 


“ Sib,— I have been prevented by severe illness from writing to 
you before. I can now scarcely hold a pen ; but the instant my 
health is recovered I shall he with you at N . 

” On her deathbed, the mother of the boy under your charge, 
Sidney Morb^n, committed him solemnly to me. I make his 
fortunes my care, and shall hasten to claim him at your kindly 
hands. But the elder son,— this poor Philip, who has suffem 
so unjustly,— for our lawyer has seen Mr. Plaskwith and heard the 
whole story ; what has become of him f All our inquiries have 
failed to track him. Alas, I was too ill to institute them myi^lf 
while it was yet time. Perhaps he may have sought shelter with 
you, his uncle ; if so, assure him that he is in no danger from the 
pursuit of the law,— that his innocence is fully recognised ; and 
that my father and myself implore him to accept our afiection, 1 
can write no more now ; but in a few days 1 shall hope to see you, 

“ I am, sir, &c., 

, “ABinuB BBATTPOnr. 

** Berkeley Square.” 


The second letter was from Mr. Plaskwith, and ran thtis 

‘’Deab Mobtoit, — Something very awkward has happened,— - 
not my fault, and very unpleasant for me. Your relation, PhiBp. 
as I wrote you word, was a pains-taking lad, though odd and bad 
manfiered,— for want, perhaps, poor boy ! of being taught better J 
and Mrs* P. is, you know, a very genteel woman- women go too 
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mudh l)y manners— BO she never took muoh. to Mm. However, te 
the point, as the French emperor used to say : one evening he asked 
me for money for his mother, who, he said, was ill, in a very inso- 
lent way : I may say threatening. It was in my own shop^ and 
before Himmins and Mrs. P. ; I was forced to answer with dignided 
rebuke, and left the shop. When I returned, he was gone, and 
some shillings—fourteen I think, and three soverei^s— evidently 
from the tm, scattered on the floor. Mrs. F. and Mr. Plimmins 
were very much frightened; thought it was clear I was robbed, and 
that we were to be murdered. Plimmins slept below that night, 
and we borrowed butcher Johnson’s dog. Nothing happened. I 
did not think 1 was robbed ; because the money, when wo came to 
calculate, was all right. 1 know human nature : he had thought 
to take it, but repented— quite clear. However, I was naturally 
very angry, thought he’d come back again— meant to reprove him 
properly — ^waited several days — ^heard nothing of him — grew un- 
easy— would not attend longer to Mrs. P. ; for as Napoleon Buona- 
parte observed, ’women are well in their way. not in cure* Made 
PUmmins go with me to town — hired a Bow Street runner to track 
him out — cost me 1/. Is. and two glasses of brandy and water. 
Poor Mrs. Morton was just buried— quite shocked ! Suddenly saw 
the boy in the streets. Plimmins rushed forward in the kindest ‘ 
way— was knocked down— hurt his arm — paid 2s. for lotion. 
Philip ran off, we ran after him— could not And him. Forced to 
return home. Next day, a lawyer from a Mr. Beaufort— Mr. G-eorve 
Blackwell, a gentleman-like man— called. Mr. Beaufort will do 
anything for him in reason. Is there anything more I can do ? I 
really am very uneasy about the lad. and Mrs. P. and I have a tiff 
about it : but that’s nothing— thought I had best write to you for 
instructions. 

“ Yours truly, 

” C. PLaSKWITH. 

** P.S,— Just open my letter to say, Bow Street officer just been 
here — ^has found out that the boy has been seen with a very suspi- 
cious character : they think he has left London. Bow Street officer 
wants t» go after him— very expensive : so now you can decide.” 

Mr Spencer scarcely listened to Mr. Plaskwith’s letter, but of 
Arthur*B he felt jealous. He would fain have been the only pro- 
tector to Catherine’s children ; but he was the last man fitted to 
head the search, now so necessary to prosecute with equal tact and 
energy. 

A soft-kearted, soft-headed man, a confirmed valetudinarian, a 
day-dreamer, who had wasted away his life in dawdling and 
maundering over Simple Poetry, and sighing over his unhappy 
attachment ; no child, no babe, was more ^thoroughly Jlielpless than 
JiLp. Spencer. ^ 

The task of investigation devolved, therefore, on Mr. Morton, and 
he went about it in a regular, plain, straightforward way, Hand- 
billB were circulated, coustables employed, and a lawyer, accom- 
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pajoied by Mr. Spenoer, desmtcbed to the manufacturing distmota : 
towards which the orphans liad been seen to direct their path. 


CHAPTER VII. 

Give the irentle'goath 
Yet leave to court those sails. 

Beaumont and Flbtchbr* Beggar * s JBunh. 

Cut your cloth, sir, 

AccorduDff to your calling.— 


Meanwhile the brothers were far away, and He who feeds the 
Toung ravens made their paths pleasant to their feet. Philip had 
broken to Sidney the sad news of their mother's death, and Sidney 
had wept with bitter passion. But children, — what can know 
of death ? Their tears over CTaves dry sooner than the dews. It 
is melancholy to compare the depth, the endurance, the far-^sighted, 
anxious, prayerful love of a parent, with the inconsiderate, Brails 
and evanescent affection of the infant, whose eyes the hues of the 
butterfly yet dazzle with delight. It was the night of their flight 
and in the open air, when Philip (his arms round Sidney's waist} 
told his brother-orphan that they were motherless. And the air 
was balmy, the skies ^ed wi^ the effulgent presenoe of the 
August moon ; the com-flelds stretched round them wide and far. 
and not a leaf trembled on the beech-tree beneath which they had 
sought shelter. It seemed as if Nature her^lf smiled pitying]^ 
on their young sorrow, and said to them, “ Grieve not for the deaf: 
I, who live for ever, I will be your mother 1 ” 

They crept, as the night deepened, into the wanner sleeping* 
place afforded by stacks of hay, mown that summer and still fra- 
grant. And the next mooming the birds woke them betimes, to 
feel that Liberty, at least, was with them, and to wander with her 
at will. 

Who in his boyhood has not felt the delight of freedom and 
adventure ? to have the world of woods and sward before him— to 
escape restriction— to lean, for the first time, on his own resource^ 
—to rejoice in the wild but manly luxury of independeno^to act 
the Crusoe— and to fancy a Friday in every footpnnt— an island of 
his own in every field ? Yes, in spite of their desolation, their 
loss, of the melancholy past, of the mendless future, the orphans 
were happy— happy in their youth— their freedom— their love— 
their wanderings m the dehoious air of the glorious August. 
Sometimes they came upon knots of reapers lingering in the shade 
of the hedgerows over their noon-day meal ; and, grown socia^ 
^ travel, and bold by s^ty, they joined and partook of the nme 
fare with the zest of fatigue and youth. Sometimes, too, at nigiLtr 
‘ they saw, gleam afar and red by the wood-side, the Atm of gipsj 
tents. But tb^ese. with the superstition derived from old uurs^ 
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fV tales, they scrupTiloTisly shunned, eyeing them with a mysterious 
awe! What heavenly twilights bdong to that golden month! 
—the air so lucidly serene, as the purple of the clouds fades gra- 
dually away, and up soars, broad, round, intense, and luminous, 
the full moon which belongs to the joyous season! The .fields 
then are greener than in the heats of July and June,— they have 
got back the luxury of a second spring. And still, beside the 
paths of the travellers, lingered on the hedges the clustering 
honeysuckle— the convolvulus glittered in the tangles of the brake 
—the hardy heath-fiower smiled on the green waste. 

♦And ever, at evening, they came, field after field, upon those 
circles which reoal to children so many charmed legends, and are 
fresh and frequent in that month — the iWy liings ! They thought, 
^or hoys ! that it was a good omen, and half fancied that the 
Jrairies protected them, as in the old time they had often pro- 
tected the desolate and outcast. 


They avoided the main roads, and all towns, with suspicious 
care. But sometimes they paused, for food and rest, at the obscure 
hostels of some scattered hamlet : though, more often, they loved 
to spread the simple food they imrchased oy the way, under some 
thick tree, or beside a stream through whose limpid waters they 
could watch the trout glide and play. And they often preferred 
the chance shelter of a haystack, or a shed, to the less romantic 
repose offered by the small inns they alone dared to enter. They 
went in this much by the face and voice of the host or hostess. 
Once only Philip had entered a town, on the second day of their 
flight, and that solely for the purchase of ruder clothes, and a 
change of linen for Sidney, with some articles and implements oi 
use neoesssuy in their present course of shift and welcome hard- 
ship. A wise precaution ; for, thus clad, they escaped suspicion. 
So journeying, they consumed several days ; and, having taken 
a direction quite opposite to that which led to the manufacturing 
districts, whither pursuit had been directed, they were now in the 
centre of another county— in the neighbourhood of one of the most 
considerable towns of England ; and here Philip began to think 
their wanderings ought to cease, and it was time to settle on some 
definite course of life. He had carefully hoarded about his person, 
and most thriftily managed, the Uttle fortune bequeathed by his 
) aether. But Philip looked on this capital as a deposit sacred to 
Sidney ; it was not to be spent, but Icept and augmented— the 
nucleus for future wealth. Within the last few weeks his charac- 


ter was greatly ripened, and his powers of thought enlarged. Ho 
was no more a boy, — he was a man ; he had another life to take 
care of. He resolved, then, ip enter the town they were approach- 
ing, and to seek ior some situation by which he might maintain 
both. Sidney was very loth to abandon 'their present roving life ; 
but be allowed that the warm weather could not always last, and 
that in winter the fields would be less pleasant. He, therefore, 
with a fligh, yielded to his brother's reasonings. * , 

They entered the fair and busy town of one day at noon, 

and, alter finding a small lodging, at which he deposited Sidney, 
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wlio was fatigued with their day’s walk, Philip sallied farth 
alone. 

After his long ramhlinff, Philip was pleased and struck with tho 
broad bustling streets, the gay shops — ^the evidenoos of opulence 
and trade. He thought it hard if he could n find there a market 
for the health and heart of sbct^n. He strolled slowly and alone 
along the streets, till his attention was caught by a small comer* 
shop, in the window of which was placed a board, bearing this in* 
Bcriptioh ^ ^ 

“ OFFICE FOE EMPIOTMENT.— KECIPEOCAL ADVAKIAOE. 

“Mr. John Clump’s bureau open every day from ton till four. 
Clerks, servants, labourers, &c., provided with suitable situations. 
Terms moderate, N.B. — The oldest established office in the town. 

“ Wanted, a good cook. An under gardener.” 

What he sought was here ! Philip entered, and saw a short, fat 
man with spectacles, seated before a desk, poring upon the well- 
lilled leaves of a long register. 

“ Sir,” said Philip, I wish for a situation ; I don’t care what.” 

** Half-a-crown for entry, if you please. That’s right. Now for 
particulars. ^ Hum 1— you don’t loot like a servant ! 

”]So; 1 wish for any place where my education can be of use. 
I can read and write ; I know Latin and French ; 1 can draw ; I 
know arithmetic and summing.”* 

“Yery well; very genteel young man— prepossessing appear- 
ance — (mat’s a fudge !)— highly educated; usher in a school, ehB” 

“ What you like.^’ 

“ References ?” 

** I have none.” 

” Eh !— none ! ” and Mr. Clump fixed his spectacles full upon 
Philip. 

Plulip was prepared for the question, and had the sense to per- 
ceive that a frank reply was his best policy. ” The fact is,” said 
he, boldly, ” I was well brought up ; my father died ; 1 was to be 
bound apprentice to a trade 1 disliked ; I left it, and have now no 
friends.*' 

** If I can help you, I wiU,” said Mr. Clump, coldly. ** Can’t 
promise much. Ii you were a labourer, obai’aoter might not 
matter; but educated young men must have a characler. Hands 
always more useful than head. Education no avail now-a-days ; 
common, quite common. Call again on Monday. ” 

Somewhat disappointed and chilled, Philip turned from the 
bureau ; but he had a strong confidence in his own resources, and 
recovered his spirits as he mingled with the throng. He passed, 
at length, by a livery-stable, and paused, from old associations, os 
he saw a groom in the mews attempting to manage a young, hot 
horse, evidently unbroken. The master of the stables, in a green 
•short jacket, and top-boots, with a4ong whip in his hanffi waa 
standing by, with one or two men who looked like horse-dealers. 
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** Come oiff olumsy ! you can’t manage that ’ere fine hanimal,** 
cried the liveryman, “Ah! he’s a lamb, sir, if he werebaokrf 
properly. But 1 has not a man in the yard as can ride, since Will 
died. Come oiF, I say, lubber !” 

But to como oflP, without being thrown off, was more easily said 
than done. The horse was now plunmg as if Juno had sent her 
gad-fly to him ; and Philip, interested and excited^ came near and 
nearer, till he stood by the side of the horse-dealers. The other 
ostlers ran to the help^ of their comrade, who, at last, witlt white 
lips and shaking knees iound himself on terra firma ; while the 
horse, snorting hard, and rubbing his head against the breast and 
arms of the ostler who held him tightly by the rein, seemod to ask, 
in his own way, “ Are there any more of you ?” 

A suspicion that the horse was an old acquaintance crossed 
Philip’s mind ? he went up to him, and a white spot over the left 
eye confirmed Ms doubts. It had been a foal reserved and reared 
for his own riding ; one that, in his prosperous days, had ate bread 
from his hand, and followed him round the paddock like a dog ; 
one that he had mounted in sport, without saddle, when his father’s 
back was turned ; a friend, in short, of the happy lang iyne ; — 
nay, the very friend to whom he had boasted his affection, whei^ 
stimding with Arthur Beaufort under the summer sky, the whole 
world seemed to him full of friends. He put his hand on the 
horse’s neck, and whispered, “Soho! So, Billy!** and the horse 
turned sharp round with a quick joyous neigh, 

“If you please, sir,” said Philip, appealing to the liveryman, 
“ I will undertake to ride this horse, and take him over yon leap- 
ing-bar. Just let me try him.” 

“ There s a fine-spirited lad for you ! ” said the liveryman, much 
pleased at the offer. “ Now, gentlemen, did I not tell you that 
W hanimal had no vice if he was properly managed 

The horse-dealers shook their heads. 

“May I give him some bread first?” asked Philip; and the 
ostler was despatched to the house. Meanwhile the animal evinced 
various signs of pleasure and recognition, as Philip stroked and 
talked to him ; and, finally, when he ate the bread from the young 
man’s hand, the whole yard seemed in as much delight and sur- 
prise as if they had witnessed one of Monsieur Tan Amburgh’s 
exploits. 

And now, Philip, still caressing the horse, slowly and cautiously 
mounted ; the animal made one bound half-across the yard — a 
bound which sent all the horse-dealers into a comei>— and then 
went through Ms paces, one after the other, with as much ease and 
calm as if he had been broke in at Mr. Fozard’s to carry a young 
lady. And when he crowned all by going thrice over the leaping; 
bar, and Philip, dismounting, threw the reins to the ostler, and 
turned triumphantly to the horse-dealer, that gentleman slapped 
him on the back, and said, emphatically, “ Sir, you are a man ! 
and I am proud to see you here.” 

Meanwhile the horse-dealers gathered round the animal ; looked 
at his hoofs, felt his legs, examined his windpipe, and concluded 
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the hargra:^, which, but for Philip, would liave ^ 

broken off. When the horse was led out of the^^ 
man, Mr. Stubmore, turned to Philip, who, leaning ^ 

wall, followed the poor animal with mournful eyes. ^ 

** My good sir, you have sold that horse for me— that yof^® 
Anything as I can do for you? One good turn deserves antn,. 
Here*s a brace of shiners.’* V 

‘‘ Thank you, sir ! I want no money, but I do want some em« 
ployment. I can be of use to you, perhaps, in your establishment. 
I have been brought up among horses all my liip.** 

“ Saw it, sir! that's very clear. I say, that *ere horse knows 
on ! ’* and the dealer put nis finger to his nose. “ Quito right to 
0 mum ! He was bred by an old customer of mine— famous 
rider I— Mr. Beaufort. Aha I that*s where you knew him, 1 'spose. 
Were you in his stables ?** 

“ Hem—I knew Mr. Beaufort well.’* 

“ Did you ? Yon could not know a better man. Well, I shall 
be very glad to engage you, though you seem by your hands to be 
a bit of a gentleman— eh ? Never mind ; don’t want you to groom ! 
—but su^rintend things. D’ye know accounts, eh ?*’ 

“ Character ?” 

Philip repeated to Mr. Stubmore the story he had imparted to 
Mr. Clump. Somehow or other, men who live much with horses* 
are always more lax in their notions than the rest of mankind. 
Mr. Stubmore did not seem to grow more distant at Philip’s nar* 
ration, 

“ Dnderstand you perfectly, my man. Brought up with them 
'ere fine creturs, now could you nail your noso to a desk ? I’ll take 
you without more palaver. What’s your name ? ” 

“Philips.” 

“ Come to-morrow, and we ’ll settle about wages. Sleep here ?** 
“ No. I have a brother whom I must lodge with, and for whose 
sake 1 wish to work. I should not like him to be at the stables— 
he is too young. But I can come early every day, and go home 
late . 

“ Well, just as you like, man. Good day.” 

And thus, not from any mental accomplishment— not from the 
result of his intellectual education, but from the mere physical 
capacity and bnite habit of sticking fast on his saddle, did rhiljp 
Morton,' in this great, intelligent, gifted, civilised, enlightened 
community of Great Britain, hnd the means of earning his bread 
without stealing it. 
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CHAPTER Till. 

Don Salliate {sounant),^G paric 

Qne vouB'^ie penbiez pas k moi? — R utBjlas. 

Don Saltuste. Cousin < 

Don Cesar. ~~De vos bicnfaits jc n'aurai nuUe envle. 

Taut que je Irouverai vivaut ma libre vie.*— 

Phhjp’s situation was agreeable to bis habits. His great courage 
and skill in horsemanship were not the only qualifications useml 
to Mr. Stubmore : his education answered a useful purpose in 
accounts, and his manners and appearance were highly to 
credit of the yard. The customers and loungers soon grew to like 
Gentleman Philips, as he was styled in the establishment. Mr. 
Stubmore conceived a re^ affection for him. So passed seyeral 
weeks ; and Philip, in this humble capacity, might have worked 
out his destinies in peace and comfort, but for a new cause of 
vexation that arose in Sidney. This boy was all in all 1o his 
brother. For him he had resisted the hearty and joyous invita- 
tions of Gawtrey (whose gay manner and high spirits had, it must 
be owned, captivated his fancy, despite the equivocal mystery of 
the man’s avocations and condition) ; for him he now worked and 
toiled, cheerful and contented ; and him be sought to save from all 
to which he subjected himself. He could not Dear that that soft 
and delicate child should ever be exposed to the low and menial 
associations that now made up his own life—to the obscene slang 
of grooms and ostlers— to their coarse manners and rough contact. 
He kept him, therefore, apart and aloof in their little lodging, 
and honed in time to lay hy, so that Sidney might ultimately be 
restored, if not to his bright original sphere, at least to a higher 
grade than that to which Philip was himself condemned. But poor 
Sidney could not bear to be thus left alone — to lose sight of his 
brotlier from day-break till bed-time — ^to have no one to amuse 
him ; he fretted and pined away : all the little inconsiderate selfish- 
ness, nncradicated from his breast by his suflerings, broke out 
the more, the more he felt that he was the first object on earth 
to Philip. Philip, thinking he might be more cheerful at a day- 
school, tried the experiment of placing him at one where the boys 
were much of his own age. But Siemey, on the third day, came 
back with a black eye, and he would return no more, Philip 
several times thought of changing their lodring for one where 
there were young people. But Sidney had token a fancy to the 

* Don Sailust (fimiling). 1*11 lay a wagci you won’t think of me ? 

Don Sallust. Cousin I 

Don Csssar 1 covet not rour favours, so but I lead an ind^ndent Ufij 
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kind old wido\V, who was their landlady, and oried at tha 
thought of removal. Unfortnnatelyj the old wcman was deaf and 
rheumatic ; and though she hore teasing ad libitum, she could not 
entertain the child long on a stretch. Too young to be reasonable, 
Sidney could not, or would not, comprehend why his brother was 
so long away from him ; and once he said, peevishly, — 

“ If 1 had thought I was to he moped up so, I would not have 
left Mrs, Morton. Tom was a bad boy, but still it was somebody 
to play with. I wish I had not gone aw^ with you ! ** 

This speech cut Philip to the heart. What, then, he had taken 
from the child a respectable and safe shelter— the sure provision of 
a life— and the child now reproached him ! When this was said to 
him, the tears gushed from his eyes. 

“ God forgive me, Sidney,” said he, and turned away. 

But then, Sidney, who had the most endearing ways with hinu 
seeing his brother so vexed, ran up and kissed him, and scolded 
himself for being naugh^. Still the words were spoken, and their 
meaning rankled dec^. Philip himself, too, was morbid in his exces- 
sive tenderness for this boy. There is a certain age, before the love 
for the sex commences, when the feeling of friendship is almost a 
passion. You see it constantly in girls and boys at school. It is 
the first vague craving of tho heart after the master food of human 
life — Love. It has its jealousies, and humours, and caprices, like 
love itself. Philip was painful^ acute to Sidney’s affection, was 
jealous of every particle of it. fie dreaded lest ms brother should 
ever be tom from him. 

He would start from his sle^ at night, and go to Sidney’s 
bed to see that he was there, fie left him in the morning with 
forebodings— he relumed in the dark with fear. Meanwhile, the 
character of this young man, so sweet and tender to Sidney, was 
gradually becoming more hard and stem to others. He had now 
climbed to the post of command in that mde establishment ; and 
premature command in any sphere tends to make men unsocial 
and imperious. 

One day Mr. Stubmore called him into his own counting-house, 
where stood a gentleman, with one hand in his coat-pocket, the 
other tapping hxs whip against his boot. 

Philips, show this gentleman the brown mare. She is a beauty 
in harness, is not she? This gentleman wants a match for hts 
phe-(zton.” 

“She must step very hoigh,” said the gentleman, turning 
round ; and Philip recognised the beau in the stage-coach. 

The recognition was simultaneous. The beau nodded, then 
whistled, and winked. 

“ Come, my man, I am at your service,” said he. 

Philip, with many misgivings, followed him across the yard. 
The gentleman then beckoned him to approach. 

“ You, sir,— moind I never peach— setting up here in the honest 
line? Dull Work, honesty,— eh?” 

■ “ Sir, I really don’t know you.” 
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Daun't you recollect old Oregg^e, the evening yoftt came tiim 
with joUy Bill Gawtrey ? Beoollect that, eh ?” 

Philip was mute. 

1 was among the gentlemen in the back-parlonr who shook 
yon by the hand, BiU s off to France, then. I .am tanking the 
provinces. 1 want a good horse— the best in the yard, moindl 
Chitting such a swell here ! My name is Captain do Burgh Smith 
—never momd yours, my fine faellow. Now then, out with your 
rattlers, and keep yonr tongue in your mouth.” 

Philip mechanically ordered out the brown mare, which Captain 
jSmith aid not seem much to approve of; and, after glancing round 
^e stables with groat disdain of the collection, he sauntered out 
of the yard without saying more to Philip, though he stopped and 
^oke a tew sentonoes to Mr. Stubmore. Philip hoped he had no 
design of purchasing, and that he was rid, tor the present, of so 
awkward a oustomor, Mr, Stubmore approached Philip. 

“ Drive over the greys to Sir John,” said he. ” My lady wants 
a pair to job. A very pleasant man, that Captain Smith. I did 
not know you had been in a yard before — says you were the pet at 
Elmore’s, m London. Served him many a day. Pleasant gentle- 
man-like man!” 

« y— c— s ! ” said Philip, hardly knowing what ho said, and 
hurrying back into the stables to order out the greys. 

The place to which he was hound was some miles distant, and it 
was sunset when he returned. As he drove into the main street, 
two men observed him closely. 

“ That is he ! I am almost sure it is,*' said one. 

“ Oh ! then it’s all smooth sailing,** replied the other. 

“ But, bless my eyes ! you must be mistaken. See whom he’s 
talking to now ! * 

At that moment, Captain de Burgh Smith, mounted on the 
brown mare, stopped Philip. 

“Well, you see, I’ve bought her,— hope she’ll turn out well. 
What do you really think she^s worth ? Not to buy, but to sell ? ” 

“ Sixty guineas.^’ 

“ Well, that’s a good day’s work; and I owe it to you. The old 
faellow would not nave trusted me if you had not served me at 
Elmore’s— ha ! ha ! If he gets scent and looks shy at you, my lad, 
come to me. I’m at the Star Hotel for the next few days. I wont 
a tight faellow like you, and you shall have a fair percent^e. 
I’m none of your stin^ ones. I say, I hope this devu is quiet ? 
She cocks up her ears oawmnably ! ** 

“ Look you, sir I ” said Philip, very gravely, and rising up in 
his break ; “ 1 know very little of you, and that little is not much 
to your credit. I give you fair warning, that I shall caution my 
employer against you.” 

“Will you, my fine faellow? then take care of yourself.” 

Stay ! and if you dare utter a word against me,” said Philip, 
with that frown to which his swarthy complexion and flashing 
eyes gave an expression of fierce power hejmi his years, ** you 
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will find thai^ as T am the last to care for a threat* so I am the 
first to resent an injury ! ** 

Thus saying, he droye on. Captain Smith afiected a cough* and 
put his brown mare into a oanter. The two men followed Philip 
as he drove into the yard. 

‘ What do you know against the person he spoke to said one 
of them. 

** Merely that he is one of tho cunningest swells on this side the 
Bay/* returned the other. “ It looks bad for your young friend. 

The first speaker shook his head, and made no reply. 

On gaining the yard, Philip found that Mr. Stubmore had gone 
out, and was not ojcpectod home till the next day. He had some 
rektions who were farmers, whom he often visited ; to them he 
was probably gone. 

Philip, tlicrelbro, deferring his intended caution against the gay 
captain till the morrow, and musing how the caution might be 
most discreetly given, walked homeward. He had just entered 
tho lane that ltd to his lodgings, when he saw tho two men I have 
spoken of on the other side of the street. The taller and better- 
drossed of the two left liis comrade, and crossing over to Philip, 
bowed, and thus accosted him,— 

“ Fine evening, Mr, Philip Morton, I am rejoiced to see you at 
last. You remember me— Mr. Blackwell, Lincoln’s Inn?” 

“What is your business?'* said Philip* halting, and speaking 
short and fiercely. ^ 

“ Now don’t be in a passion, my dear sir,— now don't. 1 am 
here on behalf of my clients, Messrs. Beaufort, son. and jun. 1 
have bad such work to find you ! Dear, dear ! but you are sly 
ono I Ha ! ha ! Well, you see wo have sktlcd that little afiGaar of 
Plaskwith’s for you (might have been ugly), and now I hope you 
will ” 

“ To your business, sir ! What do you want with me ? ” 

“ Why, now, don't be so quick ! 'Tis not the way to do businesB. 
Suppose you step to my hotel. A glass of wine, now, Mr. Philip ! 
We shall soon understand each other.” 

“ Out of my path, or speak plainly ! ” 

Thus put to it, the lawyer, casting a glance at his stout com- 
panion, who appeared to be contemplating the sunset on the other 
side of the way came at once to the marrow of his subject. 

“ Well, then, —well, my say is soon said. Mr. Arthur Beaufort 
takes a most lively interest in you ; it is he who has directed this 
inquiry. He bids me say that he shall be most happy— yes, most 
^})py— to serve you in anything ; and if you will but see him, he 
is lu the town, 1 am sure you will be charmed with him — most 
amiable young man ! ” 

“ Look you, sir,” said Philip, drawing himself up : “ neither from 
father, nor from son, nor from one of that family, on whose heads 
rest the mother's death and fiie orphan's curse, will I ever a<ycpt 
boon OP benefit— with them, voluntarily, I will hold no oommunion ; 
if they force themselves in my patm l^t them beware I I am 
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earning my bread in the way I desire — I am independent— [ want 
them not. Begone ! 

With that, rriilip pushed aside the lawyer and strode on rapidly. 
Mr. BlhclvWell, abashed and perplexed, returned to his companion. 

Philip regained his homo, and found Sidney stationed *at the 
window alone, and with wistful eyes noting the flight of the pey 
moths, as they darted to and fro, across the dull shrubs, that, 
yariegated with lines for washing, adornod the plot of ground 
which the landlady called a garden. The elder brother had returned 
at an earlier hour tharf usual, and Sidney did not at first perceive 
him enter. When he did he clapped his hands, and ran to hip. 

This is so good in you, Philip. I have been so dull ; you will 
come and play now ? ** 

** With all my heart— where shall we play ? ” said Philip, with a 
cheerful smile. 

“ Oh, in the garden !— it*s such a nice time for hide and seek *’ 

** But is it not chill and damp for you ? ** said Philip. 

** There now ; you are always making excuses. I see you don’t 
like it. I have no heart to play now.” 

Sidney seated himself ana pouted. 

** Poor Sidney ! you 7nn8t be dull without me. Yes, let us play ; 
but put on this handkerchief ; ” and Philip took off his own cravat 
and tied it round his brother’s neck and kissed him. 

.Sidney, whose anger seldom lasted long, was reconciled; and 
they went into the garden to play. It was a little spot, screened 
by an old moss-CTown paling, from the ncighbourinff garden on 
the one side, and a lane on Ihe other. They played with great 
glee till the night ctgw darker and the dews heavier. 

** This must be the last time,” cried Philip, “It is my turn to 
hide.” 

“ Yery well ! Now, then.” 

Philip secreted himself behind a poplar ; and as Sidney searched 
for him, and Philip stole round ana round the tree, the latter, 
happening to look across the paling, saw the dim outline of a 
man’s figure in the lane, who appeared watching them. A thrill 
shot across his breast. These Beauforts, associated in histhoughte 
with every ill omen and augury, had they set a spy upon his 
movements ? He remained erect and gazing at the form, when 
Sidney discovered, and ran up to him, with his noisy laugh. 

As the child clung to him, shouting with gladness, Philip, 
unheeding his playmate, called aloud and imperiously to the 
stranger,— 

* ‘ What are you gaping at ? Why do you stand watching us r ” 

Hie man muttered something, moved on, and disappeared. 

“ 1 hope there are no thieves here ! 1 am so muoh afraid of 
If thieves.’^ said Sidney, tremulously. 

The fear grated on PhiUp’s heart. Had he nothimselt perhaps, 
been judged and treated as a thief? He said nothing, but drew 
his brother within : and there, in their little room, by the one poor 
candle, it was touching and beautiful to see these boys— the tender 
patience of the elder lending itself to every whim of the younger 
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—now building houses with cords— now 
knight errant— the sprightliest he could remembel^E®^* 
length, as all was over, and Sidney was undressing W 

Phuip, standing apart, said to him, in a mournful voice, 

** Ar6 you sad now, Sidney > *' nanm- 

‘*No ! not when you are with me— but that is so seldom. 

Do you read none of the storybooks I bought for you ?” ^ 

“ Sometimes ! but one can*t read aU day." 

** Ah ! Sidney, if ever we should part, perhaps you will love me 
no longer ! " 

“ Don’t sav so,” said Sidney. ” But we sha’n't part, Philip ?” 
Philip sighed, and turned away os his brother leaped* into bed. 
Something whispered to him that danger was near : and as it was, 
could Sidney grow up, neglected and uneducated ? was it thus that 
he was to fulfil his trust i 


CHAPTER IX 

Bat oh, What stom was m that nund <-^rabbe Ruth, 

While Philip mused, and his brother fell into the happy sleep 
of childhood, in a room in the principal hotel of town sat 
three persons, Arthur Beaufort, Mr. Spencer, and Mr. Blackwell. 

” And so,” said the first, ” he rejected every overture from the 
Beauforts 

” With a scorn I cannot convey to you ! ” replied the lawyer 
” But the fact is, that he is evidently a lad of low habits ; to think 
of his being a sort of helper to a horse-dealer ! 1 suppose, sir, he 
was always in the stables in his lather’s time. Bad company 
depraves the taste very soon, but that is not the worst. Sharp 
declares that the man he was talking with, as I told you, is a 
common swindler. Depend on it, Mr. Arthur, he is incorrigible ; 
all we can do is to save the brother.” 

” It is too dreadful to oontempkte I ” said Arthur, who, still ill 
and languid, roclinod on a sofa. 

”It is, indeed,” said Mr. Spencer; “I am sure I should not 
know what to do with such a character ; hut tho o^er poor child, 
it would be a mercy to get hold of him.** 

“Where is Mr. Sharp asked Arthur. 

“ Why,” said the lawyer, “he has followed Philip at a distance 
1x) find out his lodgings, and learn if his brother is with him. Oh ! 
here he is ! ” and Blackwell’s companion in tiio earlier part of the 
evening entered. 

“ 1 have found him out, sir,” ^aid Mr. Sharp, wiping his fore- 
head. “ What a fierce ’un he is ! I thought he would have had a 
stone at my licad ; but we, officers, are used to it ; we does our 
duty, and Providence makes our heads nnkimmon hard I 

“ Is the child with him r” asked Mr. Spencer, 
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earning my bread in tb^ 

^ asked tbe meianoboly inhabi-' 

.‘M y BlbolkWeU , 

PhiL'i) re^* never beard a noisier little urchin! 

window were, romping and rouping in tbe garden, like a'coupfe 

Yp. ■ , You see,’* groaned Mr. Spencer, “ be will make that poor child 
a&bad as himself.** 

” What shall ns do, Mr. Blackwell? * asked Sharp, who longed 
for bis brandy-and-water. 

“ Why, I was thinking you might go to the horse-dealer the first 
thing in the morning ; find out whether Philip is really thick with 
the swindler ; and, perhaps, Mr. Stubmore may have some in- 
fluence with him, if, without saying who he is ** 

** Yes,** interrupted Arthur, “do not expose his name.** 

“ You could still hint that he ought to bo induced to listen to his 
friends and go with them. Mr. Stubmore may be a respectable 
man, and **. 

“ 1 understand,** said Sharp ; “ I have no doubt as how I can 
settle it. We learns to know human natur in our perfession; — 
cause why, we gets at its blind side. Good night, gentlemen ! ** 

“ You seem very pale, Mr, Arthur J you had. better go to bed: 
you promised your father, you know.** 

^ “Yes, I am not well: I will go to bed:’* and Arthur rose, 
lighted nis candle, and sought his room. 

“ I will soe Philip to-morrow/* he said to himself ; “ he will listen 
to ms” 

The conduct of Arthur Beaufort in executing the charge he had 
undertaken, had brought into full light all the most amiable and 
generous part of his character. As soon as he was sufficiently 
recovered, he had expressed so much anxiety as to the fete of the 

e ns, that to quiet him his father was forced to send for Mr. 

well. The lawyer had ascertained through Dr. , the 

name of Philip’s employer at R . At Arthur’s request he went 

down to Mr. Plaskwitn; and arriving there the day after the 
return of the bookseller, learned those particulars with which Mr. 
Plaskwith’s letter to Roger Morton has already made the reader 
acquainted. The la^er then sent for Mr. Sharp, the officer before 
employed, and commissioned him to track the young man’s where- 
about. That shrewd functionary soon reported that a yonth every 
way answering to Philip’s description, nad been introduced 
night of the escape by a man celebrated, not indeed for robberies, 
or larcenies, or crimes of the coarser kind, but for address in all 
that more large and complex character which comes nnder the 
denomination of living upon one’s wits, to a polite rendezvous 
frequented by persons of a similar profession. Since then, how- 
ever, all clue of Philip was lost. But though Mr. Blackwell, in 
the way of his profession, was thus publicly benevolent towards 
the fugitive, be did not the less privately represent to his patrons, 
senior and junior, the very equivocal character that Philip must be 
allowed to bear. Like most lawyers, hard upon all who wander 
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from the formal tracks, lie unaffectedly redded Philip's flight 
and absence as proofs of a very reprobate Ssposition ; and mU 
conduct was greatly aggravated ia his eyes by Mr. Hharp’s report, 
by which it appeared that after his escape Pmlip had so suddenly, 
and, as it were, so naturally, taken to such equivocal companion*, 
ship. Mr. Robert Beaufort, already prejudiced against Philip, 
viewed matters in the same light as the lawyer ; and the story of 
his supposed predileotions reached Arthur's ears in so distorted a 
shape, that even he was staggered and revolted still Philip was 
so young — Arthur's oath to the orphan’s mother so recent— and if 
thus early inclined to wronff courses, should not every effort 
made to lure him back to tne straight path ? With these views 
and reasonings, as soon as he was able, Ai'thur himself visited 
Mrs. Lacy, and the note from Philip, which the good lady put into 
his hands, affected him deeply, and conflrmea all his previous 
resolutions. Mrs. Lacy was very anxious to get at his name ; but 
Arthur, having heard that Phuip had refused all aid from his 
father and Mr. Blackwell, thought that the young man's pride 
might work equally against himself, and therefore evaded the 
landlady's curiosity. Ifo wrote the next day the letter we have 
seen, to Mr. Roger Morton, whose address Catherine had given to 
him : and hy return of post came a letter from the linen-draper 
narrating the flight of Sidney, as it was supposed with his brother. 
This news so excited Arthur, that he insisted on going down to 

N at once, and joining in the search. His father, aiarmod fbr 

his health, positively refused : and the consequence was on increase 
of fever, a consultation with the doctors, and a declaration that 
Mr, Arthur was in that state that it would bo dangerous not to let 
him have his own way. Mr. Beaufort was forced tb yield, and 

with Blackwell and Mr. Sharp accompanied his son to H . The 

inquiries, hitherto fruitless, then assumed a more regular and 
business-like character. By little and little they came, through 
tho aid of Mr. Sharp, upon the right clue, up to a certain point. 
But here there was a double scent; two youths answering the 
description, had been seen at a small village ; then there came 
those who asserted that they had seen the same youths at a sea- 
port in one direction ; others, who deposed to their having taken 
the road to an inland town in the other. This had induced Arthur 
and his father to part company. Mr. Beaufort, accompanied by 
Roger Morton, went to the seaport ; and Artiiur, with Mr. Spencer 
and Mr. Sharp, more fortunate, tracked the fugitives to their 
retreat. As for Mr. Beaufort, senior, now that his mind was more 
at ease about his son, he was thoroi^hly sick of the whole thing ; 
greatly bored bv the society of Mr. Morton ; very much ashamed 
that he, so respectable and great a man, should be employed on 
such an errand ; more afraid of, than pleased with, any chance of 
discovering the fleroe Philip ; and secretly resolved upon slinking 
back to London, at the iirst reasonable excuse. 

The next inoming Mr. Sharp entered betimes Mr. Stubmoree 
wunting-house. In the yard he caught a glimpse of Philip, ana 
managed to keep himself unseen bv that young gentleman. 
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“ Mr. Stubmorc, I think ? ’* 

** At your service, sir.*' 

Mr. Sharp shut the glass door mysteriously* and lifting up the 
oorner of a ^een curtain that covered the panes, beckoned to the 
startled Stubmore to approach. 

** You see that *ere young man in the velveteen jacket ; you 
employs him ? *' 

** I do, sir; he is my right hand.” 

'* Well, now, don*t hi frightened, but his friends are arter him> 
He has got into bad ways, and we want you to gw him a little 
good advice.” 

“ Pooh ! I know he has run away, like a fine-spirited lad as ho 
Is ; and as long as he likes to stay with me, they as comes after 
him may get a ducking in the horse-trough ! ” 

” Be you a father ? a father of a family, Mr. Stubmore ? ” said 
Sharp, thrusting his hands into his breeches pockets, swelling out 
his stomach, and pursing up his lips with great solemnity. 

** Nonsense I no gammon with me ! Take your chaff to the 
goslings. I tells you I can't do without that ‘ere lad. Every 
man to himself.** 

“ Oho ! ** thought Sharp, ** Imust change the tack,— Mr. Stub- 
more,” said he, taking a stool, you speaJcs like a sensible man. 
No one can reasonably go for to ask a gentleman to go for to in- 
convenience his-self. But what do you know of that *ere young- 
ster ? Had you a carakter with him ? *' 

** What*s that to you ? ** 

** Why, it*s more to yourself, Mr. Stubmore ; he is but ,a lad, 
and if he goes back to his friends they may take care of him, but 
he got into a bad set afore he come here. Bo you know a good- 
looking chap with whiskers, who talks of his pheaton, and was 
ridiM last night on a brown mare ? ** 

« T — e — s r' said Mr. Stubmorc, Rowing rather pale, “ and 1 
knows the mare, too. Why, sir, I sold him that mare I ** 

“ Did he pay you for her ? ** 

” Why, to be sure, he gave me a cheque on Coutts.” 

** And you took it ! My eyes ! what a flat ! ** Here Mr. Shaip 
closed the orbs he had invoked, and whistled with that self- 
hugging delight which men invariably feel when another man is 
taken in. 

Mr. Stubmore became evidently nervous. 

** Why, what now you don’t think I*m done ? I did not let 
him have the mare till I went to the hotel,— found he was cutring 
a great dash there, a groom, a pheaton, and a fine horse, and as 
extrav^ant as the de^ ! ** 

“ 0 Lord !— 0 Lord ! what a world this is \ What does he call 
his-self?” 

“ Why, here's the cheque — George Frederick de— do Burgh 
Smith.” 

“ Put it in your pipe, my man,— put it in your pipfe— not worth 
ad— 1” 
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"And who the deuce arc you, sir?** bawled out Mr. Stubmoro, 
iu on eq[ual rag^e both with himself and his ^at. 

** I, sir,** said the visitor, rising with great dignity,—** I, six, 
am of. the great Bow Street Office, and my name is John Sharp I ** 

Mr. Stubmore nearly fell offihis stool, his eyes rolled in his heodf 
and his teeth chattered. Mr. Sharp ^rceiyed the advantage ha 
had gained, and continued— • 

** Yes, sir ; and I could have much to say^against that chap, who 
is nothing more or less than Dashing Je^, as has ruined more 
girls and more tradesmen than any lord in the land. And so I 
called to give you a bit of caution ; * for,* says 1 to mysdlf, * Mr. 
Stubmore is a respectable man.*** 

** 1 hope I am, six,** said the crest-fallen horse-dealer ; ** that 
was always my character.** 

** And file father of a family ? ** 

** Three boys and a babe at the bnzzom,** said Mr. Stahmore» 
pathetically. 

** And he 8han*t be taken in if I can help it ! That *ere young 
man as I am arter, you see, knows Captain Smith — ^ha ! ha !— smell 
a rat now — eh ? ’* 

“ Captain Smith said he knew him— the wiper— and that's what 
made me so green.** 

“ Well, we must not be hard ou tho youngster ; ‘cause why, he 
has friends as is gemmen. But you tell him to go back to his poor 
dear relations, and all shall be forgiven ; and say as how you won’t 
keep him ; and if he don’t go back, he’ll have to pet his livelihood 
without a carakter ; and use your influence with him bke a man 
and a Christian, and what’s more, like the father of a family— Mr. 
Stubmore— with three hoys and a babe at the buzzom. You won't 
ketphimnow?” 

*‘ Keep him 1 I have had a precious escape. I’d better go and 
see after the mare,” 

“ I doubt if you’ll And her ; the captain caught a of me 
this moi mug. Why, ho lodges at our hotel I — lie’s off by this 
time ! ” 

** And why the devil did you let him go ? ” 

** ’Cause I had no writ agm him I ** said the Bow Street officer ; 
and he walked ‘-traight out of the counting-office, satisfied that he 
had ” done the job.” 

To snatch his hat— to mu to the hotel— to find that Captain 
Smith had indeed gone off in his phaeton, bag and baggage, the 
same as he came, except that he had now two horses to the phaeton 
instead of one — having left with the landlord the amount of his 
hill in another chegue upon Coutts— was the work of five minutes 
with Mr. Stubmore. He returned home, panting and purple with 
indignation and wounded feeling. 

“ To think that chap, whom I took into my yard like a spn, 
should havu connived at this ! ’Taint the money— ’tis the willanjr 
that ’flicts me ! ” muttcipd Mr. Stubmore, as he re-entered tiM 
mews. 
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Here he came plump upon .Philip, who said, — 

Sir, r wished to see ydu, to say that you had hettei taie care 
of Captain Smith.” 

** On, you did, did you, now he's gone ? ’sconded off to America* 
I dare say, hy this time. Now look ye, young man : your friendji 
are after you, I won't say anything agimyou ;.but you go back to 
them — I wash my hands of you. * Quite too much for me. ^here's 
your week, and never let me catch you in my yard agin^ that’s 


Philip dropped the money which Stubmore had put into his 
hand. “ My friends !~friends have been with you, have they ? 
I thought 60—1 thank them. And so you part with me ? Well, 
you have been kind, very kind ; let us part kindly ; ” and he held 
out his hand. 


Mr, Stubmore was softened— he touched the hand held out to 


him, and looked doubtful a moment ; but Captain de Burgh 
Smith's cheque for eighty guineas suddenly rose before his eyes. 
He turned on his heel abruptly, and said, over his shoulder — 
Don't go after Captain Smith (he'll come to the gallows) ; xnend 
your ways, and be ruled by your poor dear relatives, whose hearts 
you are breaking.” 

** Captain Smith ! Did my relations tell you ? ” 

“ Yes— yes— they told me all— that is, they sent to tell me ; so 
you see I’m d— d soft not to lay hold of you. But, perhaps, M they, 
be Mmmen, they'U act as sicb, and cash me this here cheque ! ” : , 
But the last words were said to air. Philip had rushed from 
the yard. 


With a heaving breast, and every nerve in his body quivering 
with wrath, the proud, unhappy boy strode through the gay 
streets.^ They had betrayed him then, these accursed Beauforts ! 
they circled his steps with schemes to drive him like a deer into the 
snare of their loathsome charity J The roof was to he taken from 
his head — ^the bread from his lips — so that he might fawn at their 
knees for bounty, “But they shall not break my spirit, nor steal 
away my curse. No, my dead mother, never ! ” 

As he thus muttered, ne passed through a patch of waste land 
that led to the row of houses in which his lodging was placed. 
And here a voice called to him, and a hand was laid on his shoul- 


der. He turned, and Arthur Beaufort, who had followed him from 
the street, stood behind him. Philip did not, at the Jfirst glance, 
recognise his cousin. Illness had so altered him, and his dress 
was so different from that in which he had iirat and last beheld him. 


The contrast between the two young men was remarkable. Philip 
was clad in the rough garb suited to Ms late calling— a jacket of 
black velveteen ill-htting and ill-fashioned, loose fustian trowsers* 
coarse shoes, Ms hat set deep over Ms pent eyebrows, Ms raven 
hair long and neglected. He was just at that age when one with 
strong features and robust frame, is at the worst in pbint of ap- 
pearance — the sinewy proportions not yet sufficiently fleshed and 
Bceming inharmonious and undeveloped ; precisely in proportiem* 
perhaps, to the symmetry towards which uiey insensibly matures 
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the contour of the face sharpened from the roundness of boyhoo*?^ 
and losing its bloom without yet acquiring that relief and sii 
which moke the expression and dignity of the masculine oounten 
Thus accoutred, thus gaunt and uncouth, stood Morton. Ai 
Beaufort, always refined in his appearance, seemed yet more so 
the almost feminine delioacy which ill health threw over his pale 
complexion and graceful figure : that sort of unconscious elegance 
which belongs to the dress of the rich when they are youngs— seen 
most in minutiae— not observable, perhaps, ^y themselves — ^marked 
forcibly and painfully the distinction of rank between the two. 
That distinction Beaufort did not feel ; but at a glance it was 
visible to Philip. 

The past rushed back on him. The sunny lawn— the gun ojffered 
and rejected— the pride of old, much less haughty than the pride 
of to*day. 

“ PhiUp,” said Beaufort, feebly, “ they tell me you will not ac- 
cept any kindness from me or mine. Ah ! if you know how we 
have sought you ! ” 

“Knew ! ’* cried Philip, savagely, for that unlucky sentence 
recalled to him his late interview with his employer, and his pre- 
sent destitution. “ Knew ! And why have you dared to hunt me 
out, and halloo me down? — ^why must this insolent tyranny, that 
assumes the right over these Limbs and this firee will, betray and 
expose me and my wretchedness wherever I turn ? ** 

Tour poor mother ** began Beaufort. 

** Name her not with your name her not 1” cried Philip, 
growing livid with his emotions. “ Talk not of the meroy--the 
forethought— a Beaufort could show to her and her oflfepring I ^ I 
accept it not— I believe it not. Oh, yes I you follow me now with 
your false kindness ; and why ? Because your father— your vain, 
hollow, heartless father " 

“ Hold ! ’* said Beaufort, in a tone of such r^roaoh, that it 
startled the wild heart on which it fell ; “ it is my father you speak 
of. Let the son respect the son.” 

“ No— no— no ! I will respect none of your race. I tell you, 
your father fears me, I tell you, that my last words to him ring 
in Ms ears I— My wrongs ! Arthur Beaufort, when you are absent 
1 seek to forget them ; in your abhorred presence they revive— 
they ” . 

He stopped, almost choked with his passion ; bnt continued lUr 
stantly, with equal intensity of fervour ; — 

“Were yon tree the gibbet, and to touch your hand could 
alone save me from it, 1 would scorn your aid! Aid! the very 
thought fires my blood and nerves my hand. Aid! Will a 
Beaufort give me back my biribright— restore my dead mother s 
fair name? Minion I— sleek, dainty, luxurious minion!— out of 
my path I Ton have my fortune, my station, my rights ; I have 
but j)ov 0 Tty, and hate, and disdain. I swear, again and again, 
that you shall not purchase these from mo.” 

“But, Pliilip— Philip,” cried Beaufort, catching his armi 
•• bear one— hear one who stood by your ” 
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The sentence that would have saved the outcast from the demons 
that were darkening: and swooping round his soul, died upon the 
young protector's lips. Blinded, maddened j excited, and exasper* 
ated, almost out of humanity itself, Phibp fieroely—brutally — 
swung aside the enfeebled form that sought to cling to him, and 
^Beaufort fell at his feet. Morton stopped— glared at him with 
clenched hands and a smiling lip— sprung over his prostirate form, 
and bounded to his home. 

Bte slackened his paca as he neared the house, and looked be* 
hind ; but Beaufort had not followed him. He entered the house, 
and found Sidney in the room, with a countenance so much more 

S y than that he had lately worn, that, absorbed as he was in 
oi]^ht and passion, it yet did not fail to strike him. 

“ what has pleased you, Sidney ? *’ 

^ The child smiled. 

Ah I it is a secret— I was not to tell you. But I'm sure you 
are not the naughty boy he says you are.” 

•‘He! Who?” 

“ Don't look so angry, Philip : you frighten me ! ” 

“ And you torture me, Who could malign one brother to the 
other?” 

“Oh I it was all meant very kindly— there's been such a nice, 
dear, good gentleman here, and he cried when he saw me, and said 
he knew dear mamma. Well, and he has promised to take me 
home with him and give me a pretty pony— as pretty— as pretty 
— oh, as pretty as it can he got ! And he is to call again and tell 
me more ; I think ho is a fairy, Philip.” 

“ Did he say that he was to take wtc, too, Sidney ? '* said Morton, 
•eating himself, and looking very pale. At that question, Sidney 
hung his head. 

“Ifo, brother— he says you won't go, and that you are a bad 
boy— aid that you associate with wicked people— and that you 
want to keep me shut up here and not let any one be good to me. 
But 1 told him I did not believe that— yes, indeed, I told him so.” 

And Sidney endeavoured caressingly to withdraw the hands that 
his brother placed before his face. 

Morton started up, and walked hastily to and fro the room. 
“This,” thought he, “is another emisBary of the Beauforts— pei- 
haps the lawyer : they will take him from me— the last thing left 
^ love and hope for. I will foil them.” — “ Sidney,*' he said aloud; 
“ we must go nenoo to-day, this very hour— nay, instantly.” 

“ What ! away from this nice, good gentleman ? ** 

“ Curse him ! yes, away from nim. Do not cry— it is of no use 
—you must go.” 

This was said more harshly than Philip had ever yet spogen to 
Sidney ; and when ho had said it, he left the room to settle with 
the lanolady, and to pack up their scanty ef eots. In another hour, 
the brothers had turned their hacks on the towa^ 
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CHAPTER X. 

ru carry thee 

In Sorrow** arms to welcome Misery. 

Hstwood’8 Duchisa of Si/^olk* 

Who*! here bCBides foul weather?— 'SnAsapfAHs ; Xrer^ 

The sun was as bright, and the sky as calm during this ioum^ 
of the orphans, as in the last. They avoided^ as before, the main 
roads, and their way lay through landscapes that might have 
charmed a Goinsborough^s eye. Autumn scattered its last hues of 
gold over the yarious foliage, and the poppy glowed from the 
hed^s, and the wild convolvuluses, here and there, still gleamed 
on the way-side with a parting smile. 

At times, over the sloping stubbles, broko the sound of the 
sportsman*s gun ; and ever and anon, by stream and sedge, they 
startled tbe shy wild fowl, just come from the far lands, nor yet 
settled in the new haunts too soon to be invaded. 

But there was no longer in tbe travellers the same hearts that 
had made light of hardship and fatigue. Sidney was no longer 
flying from a harsh master, and his step was not elastic with the 
energy of fear that looked behind, and of hope that smiled before. 
He was going a toilsome, weary journey, be knew not why nor 
whither; just, too, when he had made a friend, whose soothing 
words haunted his childish fancy. He was displeased with Philip, 
and in sullen and silent thoughtfulness slowly plodded behind him; 
and Morton himself was gloomy, and knew not wlmio in the world 
to seek a future. ^ , 

They arrived at dusk at a small inn, not so far distant from the 
town they had left as Morton could have wished ; but the days 
were shorter than in their first flight. 

They were shown into a small sanded parlour, which Sidney eyed 
with great disgust ; nor did he seem more pleased with the haeted 
and jagged leg of cold mutton, which was all that the hostess set 
before them for supper, Philip in vain endeavoured to cheer him 
up, and ate to set mm the example. He felt relieved when, under 
the auspices of a good-looking, good-natured chambermaid, Sidney 
retired to rest, aud he was left in the parlour to his own meditations- 
Hitherto it had been a h»pny thing for Morton that he liad had some 
one dependent on him ; that feeling had given him pt rseverance, 
patience, iortitu^, and hope. But now, dispirited and sad, he felt 
rather the horror of being responsible lor a human life, without 
seeing the .means to discharge tne trust. It v as cUmt, even td his 
experience,* that he was not likely to find anoflier employer as 
facile as Mr. Stubmore ; and wherever he went, he felt as if his 
Destiny stalked at his back.. He took out his little fortune and 
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Bpread it oa the table, oountiiig it over and over ; it had remained 
pretty stationary since his service with Mr. Stubmore, for Sidney 
had swallowed up the wagres of his hire. While thus employed, 
the door opened, and the chambermaid, showing in a gentleman, 
said, ** We have no other room, sir.” 

“ Very woU, then,— I *m not particular; a tumblfer of hraundy- 
and-water, stiffish, cold— without, the newspaper— and a Qigar ; 
You’ll excuse smoking, sir ? ” 

Philip looked up nrOtn his hoard, and Captain de Burgh Smith 
stood Wore him. 

“ Ah ! ” said the latter, ** well met ! ” And closing the door, he 
took off his great coat, seated himself near Philip, and bent both 
his eyes with considerable wistfulness on the neat rows into which 
Philip’s bank-notes, sovereims, and shillings were arrayed. 

** Pretty little* sum for pocket money ; caush in hand goes a gr eat 
way, properly ‘invested. Yon mnst have been very lucky. Well, 
00 I suppose you are surprised to see me here without my pheoton?” 

“ I wish I nad never seen you at all,” replied Philip, uncourte- 
ously, and restoring his money to his pocket ; ” your fraud upon 
hfr. Stubmore, and your assurance that you knew me, have sent 
me adrift upon the world,” 

** What’s one man’s meat is another man’s poison,” said the 
captaiji, philosophically : “no use fretting, care killed a cat. I am 
as badly off as you ; for, hang me, if there was not a Bow Street 
runner m the town. I caught his eye fixed on me like a gimblet : 
00*1 bolted — wenu to — , left my pheoton and groom there for 
the present, and have doubled back, to bauffle pursuit, and cut 
across the country. You recollect that noioe girl we saw in the 
ooach ; I served her spouse that is to be a praetty trick ! 
Borrowed his money under pretence of investing it in the New 
Grand Anti-Dry-Rot Company ; cool hundred— it’s only just gone, 
sir.” 

Here the chambermaid entered with the brandy and water, the 
new^aper. and cigar,— the captain lighted the last, took a deep 
0up mm the beverage, and said, gaily : — 

” Well, now, let us join fortunes ; we are both, as you say, 
* adrift.* Best way to stouud the breeze is to unite the caubles,” 

Philip shook his head, and, displeased with his companion, 
sought his pillow. He took care to put his money under his head, 
and to look his door. 

The brothers started at day-break ; Sidney was even more dis- 
contented than on the previous day. The weather was hot and 
oppressive ; they rested for some hours at noon, and in the cool of 
the evening renewed their way. Philip had made up his mind to 
steer for a town in the thick of a hunting district, where he hoped 
his equestrian capacities might a^in befriend him; and their path 
now lay through a chain of vast dreary commons, which gave them 
at least the advantage to skirt the road-side unobserved. But, 
somehow or olher, either Philip had been misinformed as to an inn 
where he had proposed to pass the night, or he had missed it ; for 
the clouds darkened, and the sun went down, and no vestige of 
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humoa habitation was disoernible. Sidney, foot-sore and querulous* 
began to weep, and declare that he could stir no further ; and 
wmle Philip, whose iron frame defied fatigue, compassionately 
paused - to rest his brother, a low roll of thunder broke upon the 
gloomy air. ** There will be a storm,” said he anxiously. “ Come 
on— j)ray, Sidney, come on.** 

” It is so cruel in you, brother Philip,** replied Sidney, sobbing. 
“ I wish I had never-never ffone with you.*T 

A flash of lightning, that illuminated the whole heavens, lingered 
round Sidney's pale face as he spoke ; and Philip threw himself 
instinctively on the child, as if to protect him even from the wrath 
of the unshelterable flame. Sidney, hushed and terrified, clung to 
his brother*s breast ; after a pause, he silently consented to resume 
their journey. But now the storm come near and nearer to the 
wanderers. The darkness grew rapidly more intense, save when 
the Hghtning lit up heaven and earth alike with intolerable lustre. 
And when at length the rain began to fall in merciless and 
' drenching torrents, even Philip’s brave heart failed him. Mow 
could he ask Sidney to proceed, when they could scaroely see an 
inch before them ?~all that could now be done was to gain the 
high-road, and hope for some passing conveyance. With fits and 
starts, and by the glare of the bghtning, they uttained their object; 
and stood at last on the great broad Thoroughfare, aloiig wmoh, 
since the day when the Eoman carved it from the waste, Misery 
hath plodded, and Luxury roU^, their common way. 

Philip had stripped handkerchief, coat, vest, aU to slielter Sidney ; 
and he felt a kind of stran^ pleasure through the dark, even to 
hear Sidnev*s voice wail and moan. But that voice grew more 
languid and faint— it ceased— Sidney's weight hung heavy— heavier 
on the fostering arm. 

** For Heaven’s sake, speak ! — speak, Sidney ’.—only one word— 
I will carry yon in my arms ! ” 

** I think I am dying,” replied Sidney, in a low murmur ; “ I 
am so tired and worn out, I can ^ no nirther— must lie here." 
And he sank at once upon the rei^ng grass beside the road. At 
this time the rain graanally relaxed, the clouds broke away— a 
grey light succeeded to the darkness — ^the lightning was more 
distant; and the thunder roUed onward in its awful path. Kneeling 
on the ground, Philip supported his brother in his arms, and cast sis 
plea^g eyes upward to the softening terrors of the sky. A star, 
a solitary star— broke out for one moment, as if to smile comfort 
upon him, and then vanished. But lo! in the distance there 
suddenly pleamed a red, steady light, like that in some solitary 
window ; it was no will-o^the-wisj), it was too stationary— human 
shelter was then nearer than he had thought for. He pointed to 
the light, and whispered, ” Ebuse yoursel^, one struggle more— it 
cannot be far off.” 

“It is iinpossible— I cannot stir," answered Sidney: and a 
sudden flash of li^tning showed his oountenanoe, ghastly, as if 
with the dampsof Heath. Whatoould the brother do?— stay there, 
and see the boy perish before his eyes ?— leave him on the road, and 
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fty to tlie friendly liglit ? The last plan was the sole one left, yet 
he shrank from it in greater terror than the first. Was that a 
sti^ that he heard across Ihe road^ He held his breath to listen — 
a form beoame dimly visible-^it approached. 

Philip shouted aloud. 

“ What now ? ” answered the voice, and it seemed familiar to 
Morton’s ear. He sprang forward ; and putting his face close to 
the wayfarer, thought to recognise the features of Captain d^ Burg*' 
Smith. The captain Vhose eyes were yet more accustomed to tl. 
dorki made the first overture. 

** Why, my lad, it is you then ! 'Gfad, you froightened me I ” 

Odious as this man had hitherto been to Philip, he was as weloome 
to him as daylight now ; he grasped his hand, — My brother— a 
child— is here, dying, I fear, with cold and fatigue, he cannot stir. 
Will you stay with him— support him— but for a few moments, 
while I make to yon light? See, I have money— plenty of money ! 

My good lad, its very ugly work staying here at this hour : 
still— where's the choild 

** Here, here ! make haste, raise him ! that's right ! God bless 
you ! I shall be back ere you think me gone." 

He sprang from the road, and plunged through the heath, the 
' furze, the rank glistening pools, straight towards the light— as the 
swimmer towards the shore. 

The captain, though a rogue, was human; and when life— an 
innooent life— is at stake, even a rogue's heart nses up from its 
weedy bed. Ho muttered a few oaths, it is true, but he held the 
cUld in his arms ; and, taking out a little tin case, poured some 
brandy down Sidney’s throat; and then, by way ot company, 
down nis own. The cordial revived the boy ; he opened his eyes, 
and said, " I think I can go on, now, Philip." 

We must return to Arthur Beaufort. He was naturally, though 
MEtle, a person of high spirit, and not without pride. He rose 
from the ground with bitter, resentful feelings, and a blushing 
cheek, and went his way to the hotel. Here he found Mr. Spencer, 
just returned from his visit to Sidney, Enchanted with the sott 
and endearing manners of his lost Catherine's son, and deeply 
affected with the resemblance the child bore to the mo^er, as ke 
had seen her last at the gay and rosy age of fair sixteen, his 
description of the younger brother drew Beaufort's indignaiit 
thoughts from the elder. Ho cordially concurred with Mr. Spencer 
in the wish to save one so gentle from the domination of one 
ao fierce; and this, after was the child Catherine bad most 
strongly commend^ to him. She had said little of the elder; 
perhaps she had been aware of his ungracious and untraotable 
nature, and, as it seemed to Arthur Beaufort, his predilections for 
a coarse and low career. 

** Yes,” said he, “ this boy, then, shall console me for the per^ 
verse brutality of the other. He shall indeed drink -of my cup, 
and eat of my bread, and be to me as a brother.** 

*‘What!’’ said Mr. Spencer, changing countenance, *'you do 
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not intend to take Sidney to live with t/ou f I meant him for * 
Bon— my adopted son/’ 

No ; generous as you are,” said Arthur, pressing his hand* 

“ this charge devolves on me — it is my right. I am the orphan*B 
relation— his mother consigned him to me. But he shall be taught 
to love you not the less.** 

Mr. Spencer was silent. He could not bear the thought of losinjg 
Sidney as ap inmate of his cheerless home, a tender relic of his 
early love. From that moment he began to contemplate the pos^ 
sibility of securing Sidney to himself, unknoVoi to Beaufort. 

The plans both of Arthur and Spencer were interrupted by the 
sudden retreat oi the brothers. They determined to depart dif- 
ferent ways in search of them. Spencer, as the more helpless of 
the two, obtained the aid of Mr. Sharp ; Beaufort departed with 
the lawyer. 

Two travellers, in a hired barouche, were slowly dragged by a 
pair of jaded posters along the commons I have just desenoed. 

“I think,** said one, “that the storm is very much abatedi 
heigbo ! what an unpleasant night ! ’* 

‘"Unkimmon ugly, sir,** answered the other ; “ and an awM 
long stage, eighteen miles, These here remote places are qwte 
belund the age, sir — quite. However, I think we shall kitch them 
now.** 

“ I am very much afraid of that eldest boy, Sharp. He seems ft 
dreadful vagabond.’* 

“ You see, sir, quite hand in glove with Dashing Jerry ; met ift 
the same inn last night— preconcerted, you may be quite sure. It 
would be the best oay’s job I have done this many a day to savft 
that *ere little fellow from being corrupted. You sees he is just <jf 
a size to be useful to these bad karakters. Tf they took to burglary, 
he would bo a treasure to them— slip him through a pone of glass 
Hke a ferret, sir,** 

“Don’t talk of it, Shaip,” said Mr. Spencer, with a groan; 
“ and recollect, if we get hold of him, that you are not to say a 
word to Mr. Beaufort.’* 

“ I understand, sir; and I always goes* with the gemman who 
behaves most like a gemman.’’ 

Here a loud halloo was heard close by the horses’ heads- 

“ Hood heavens, if that is a footpad!*' said Mr. Spencer, 
shaking violently. 

“ Lord, sir, I nave my barkers with me. Who’s there > ** 

The barouche stopped— a man came to the window. 

“ Excuse me, sir,’* said the stranger* “ but there is a poor boy 
here so tired and ^ that I fear he never reach the next town, 
iinless you will koindly give him a lift.” 

“ A poor boy ! ’* said Mr. Spenoer, poking his head over the head 
of Mr. Sharp. “Where?” 

“ £f you would just drop him at the King’s Amms it would be 
a ohaurity,*' said me man. 

Sharp pinched Mr. Spenoer on tSie shoulder, “ That s Dashing 
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Jerry ; 1*11 get out,** So saying, he opened the door, jumped into 
the road, and presently re-appeared with the lost and welcome 
Sidney in his arms. “ fien*t this the boy?** he whispered to Mr. 
Spencer ; and, taking the lamp from the carriage, he raised it to 
the child’s face. 

It ih ! it is ! God be thanked ! ** exclaimed the worthy man. 

“ Will you leave him at the King’s Awrms?— we shall be there 
in an hour or two,** cried the Captain. 

** We ! Who*b loe ?** said Sharp, gruffly. 

** Why, myself and the choild's brother.’* 

“ Oh ! ** said Sharp, raising the lantern to his own face ; “ you 
knows me, I think, Master Jerry? Let me kitch you agin, that’s 
all. And gi\o my compliments to your ’sociate, and say, if he 
prosecutes Ibis here hurchm any more, we’ll settle his hizness for 
him ; and so take a hint and make yourself scarce, old boy ! ** 

With that Mr. Sharp jumped into the barouche, and bade the 
postboy drive on as fast as he could. 

Ten minutes after this abduction, Philip, followed by two 
labourers, with a barrow, a lantern, and two blankets, returned 
fixim the hospitable farm to which the light had conducted him. 
The spot where lie had left Sidney, and which he knew by a 
neighbouring milestone, was vacant; he shouted an alarm, and the 
Captain answered from the distance of some threescore yards. 
Philip came to him. “ Wliere is my brother ? ” 

“ Gone away in a barouche and pair. Devil take me if T under- 
staund it.** And the Captain proceeded to give a confused account 
of what had passed. 

*‘My brother! my brother! they have torn thee from me, 
then I* cried Phihp, and he fell to the earth insensible. 


CHAPTER XL 

Voos me rendrez mon nere.*>-CASiiiBii Dblationb; Les Brians d* Edouard, 

Oira evening, a week after this event, a wild, tattered, haggard 
youth, knocked at the door of Mr, Robert Beaufort. 

The porter slowly presented himself. 

“ Is your master at homo ? I must see him instantly.** 

“ That’s more than you con, my man ; my master does not see 
the like of you this tune of night^ replied the porter, eyeing the 
ragged apparition before him, with great disdain. 

See me, he must and shall,” replied the young man ; and as 
the porter blocked up the eutranoe, he grasped Jus collar with a 
hand of iron, swung him, huge as no was, aside, and strode into 
the gpaoious hall. 

” Stop I stop 1 ** cried the porter, recovering himself. '* James I 
John! here’s a go!” 

* Vou sh-ill rcbtorc me my brother > 
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Mr. Eobert Beaufort bad been book in town several days. Mrs. 
Beaufort, who was waiting his return from his club, was in the 
dining-room. Hearing a noise in the hall, she opened the door, 
and saw the strange grim figure I have described, advancing 
towards her. “ Who are ? she said ; “ what do you want?*^ 

** I am Philip Morton. Who are you 

** husband,” said Mrs. Beaufort, shrinking into the parlour, 
while Morton followed her, and closed the door, ‘my husband, 

. Mr. Beaufort, is not at home.” .y, 

“ You are Mrs. Beaufort, then I Well, you can understand me. 
I want my brother. He has been basely reft from me. Tell me 
where he is, and I will forgive all. Restore him to me, and I will 
bless you and yours.” And Philip fell on his knees and grasped 
the train of her gown. 

“I know nothing of your brother, Mr. Morton,” cried Mrs. 
Beaufort, surprised and alarmed. “Arthur, whom we expect 
every day, writes us word, that all search for him has been in vain/* 

“ Ha ! you admit the search ?” cried Morton, rising and clenching 
his hands. “ And who else but you or yours would have parted 
brother and brother? Answer me where he is. No subterfuge, 
madam : 1 am desperate ! ” 

Mrs. Beaufort, though a woman of that worldly coldness and 
indifference, which, on ordinary occasions, supply the place of 
courage, was extremely teriified by the tone ana mien of ner rude 
guest. She laid her hand on the bell ; but Morton seized her arm, 
and holding it sternly, said, while bis dark eyes shot fire through 
Ihe glimmering room, “ I will not stir hence till you have t^d 
me. Will you reject my gratitude, my blessing ? Beware ! Again, 
where have you hid my brother ?” 

At that instant the door opened, and Mr. Robert Beaufort 
entered. The lady, with a shriek of joy, wrenched herself from 
Philip’s grasp, ana flew to her husband. 

“ Save me from this ruffian ! ” she said, with an hysterical sob. 

Mr. Beaufort, who had heard from Blackwell strange accounts 
of Philip’s obdurate perverseness, vile associates, and unredeemable 
character, -was roused from his usual timidity by the appeal of his 
wife. 

“ Insolent reprobate ’/* he said, advancing to Philip ; “ after all 
the absurd goodness of my son and myself; after rejecting all our 
offers, and persisting in your miserable and vicious conduct, how 
dare you presume to force youMelf into this house? Begone, or I 
will send for the constables to remove you ! ” - , 

“ Man, man,” cried Philip, restraining the fury that shook him 
from head to “ I care not for your threats — I scarcely hear 
your abuse' -your son,^ or yourself, has stolen away my broths : 
tell me only where he is ; let me see him once more. Do not drive 
me hence, without one word of justice, of pity. I implore you— 
on my knees I implore you— yes, I, /implore you, lb bert Beau- 
to have meioy on your brother’s son. Where is Sidney ? ” 
all mean and coward^ men, Eobert Beaufort was rathes 
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I know nothing of yovr brother ; and if this is not all some 
villanouB trick^whioh it may be— I am heartily rejoiced that 
he, poor child ! is rescued from the oontamination of such a com- 
panion," answered Beaufort. ' 

am at tour feet still; ag-ain, for the last time, olin^ng to 
you a suppliant i I pray you to tell me the truth." 

Mr. B^mufort, more and more exasperated by Morton’s forbear- 
ance, raised his hand as if to strike ; when, at that moment, one 
hitherto unobserved— owe who, terrified by the scene she had wit- 
nessed but could not comprehend, had slunk into a dark comer 
of the room,— now came from her retreat : and a child’s soft voice 
was heard, saying,— 

** Do not strike him, papa !— let him have his brother ! " 

Mr. Beaufort’s arm fell to his side ; kneeling before him, and by 
the outcast’s side, was his ^own young dau^ter ; she had crept 
into the room unobserved, when her father entered. Through the 
dim shadows, relieved only by the red and fitful gleam of the 
lire, he saw her fair meek face looking up wistfully at his own, 
with tears of excitement, and perhaps of pity— for children have a 
quick insight into the reality of grief in those not far removed 
fiom their own years— glistening in her soft eyes. Philip looked 
round bewildered, and he saw that face which seemed to him, at 
such a time, like the face of an angel. 

Hear her ! ” he murmured : " oh, hear her ! For her sake, do 
not sever one orphan from the other I *' 

** Take away that child, Mrs. Beaufort," cried Kohert, angrily. 
“ Will you let her disgrace herself thus ? And you, sir, begone from 
this roof; and when you can approach mo with due respect, I will 
give you, as I said I would, the means to get an honest living !” 

Philip rose ; Mrs Beaufort had already led away her daughter, 
and she took that opportunity of sending in the servants : their 
forms filled up the doorway, 

“Will you go?" continued Mr. Beaufort, more and more em- 
boldened, as he saw the menials at hand, **or shall they expel 
you?*’ . 

** It is enough, sir,” said Philip, with a sudden calm and dignity 
that BUrpriseQ, and almost awed his uncle. " My father, if the 
dead yet watch over the living, has seen and heard you. There 
will come a day for justice. Out of my path, hirelings 1 " ^ 

He waived his arm, and the menials shrunk back at his tread, 
stalked across the inhospitable hall, and vanished. 

When he had gained the street, ne turned and looked up at the 
house. His dark and hollow eyes, gjleaming through the long and 
raven hair that fell profusely over his face, had in them an expres- 
sion of menace almost preternatural, from its settled calmness ; the 
wild and untutored majesty which, through rags and squalor never 
deserted his form, as it never does the forms of men in whom the 
will is strong and the sense of injustice deep ; the outstretched 
arm ; the haggard, but noble features ; the bloomless and scathed 
youth ; oil gave to his features and his stature an aspect awful in 
its sinister and voiceless wr&tk Shere he stood a mcmient, Bke 
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the streets till he arrived at one of the narrow lanes that intersS^ 
the more equivocal quar+^ers of the hu^e city. He stoiipod at 
private entrance of a small pa-wiibroker‘s shop ; the door was opun®i 
by a slipshod boy ; he ascended the dingy stairs till ho came to the 
second floor ; and there, in a small back room, he found Captain do 
Jiurgh Smith, seated before a table with a^jouple of candies on it, 
MnoBng a cigar, and plajdng at cards by himself. 

“ Well, what news of your brother, Bully Phil?** 

** None : they will reveal nothing.** 

“ Do you give him up ?** 

“ Never ! My hope now is in you.** 

** Well, I thought you would be driven to come to me, and I will 
do something for you that I should not loiko to do for myself. T 
told you that I knew the Bow Street runner who was in 
barouche. 1 will find him out — ^Heaven knows, that is easily 
done ; and, if you can pay well, you will get your news.” 

” You shall have all I possess, if you restore my brother. See 
what it is, one hundred pounds—it was his fortune. It is useless 

to me without him. There, take fifty now, and if ’* 

Philip stopped, for his voice trembled too much to allow him 
farther speech. Captain Smith thrust the notes into his pocket, 
and said,— 

” We’ll consider it settled.” 


Captain Smith fulfilled his promise. He saw the Bow Street 
Vtficer. Mr. Sharp had been bribed too hiah by the opposite party t 
\teU tales, and he wiiHngly encouraged the suspicion that Sidney 
y ^ \ under the care of the Beaufort s. He promised, however, ftwr 
^ Iteoke o#ton guineas, to procure Philip a letter from Sidney 
ll^elf. This was all he would undertake, 
k^J^Up was satisfied. At the end of another week, Mr. Sharp 
traUMitted to the Captain a letter, which he, in his turn, gave to 
Philip. It ran thus, in Sidney's own sprawling hand : — 

” D£A.n Bbotheh Philip, — I am told you wish to know how I 
am, and therefore take tm my pen, and asure you that I write all 
out of my own head. 1 am very Comfortable and happy— much 
more so than I have been since poor deir mama died ; so I beg you 
ryon’t vex yourself about me: and pray don’t try and Find me 
out, For 1 would not go with you again for Ihe world. I am so 
much better Off here. I wish you would be a good boy, and leave 
off your Bad ways ; for I am sure, as every one says, 1 don’t know 

at would have become of me if I had staid with you. Mr. 

Lthe Mr. half scratched out] the gentleman I am with, says if you 
turn out Properly, he will be a fnend to yow, Too ; but he advisea 
you to go, like a Good boy, to Arthur Beaufort, and ask his pardom 
for the past; and then .^thur will be very kind to you. I send 
you a great Big sum of 20?*, and the gentleman says he would send 
only it might make you naughty, and set up 1 go to churott 
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now every Sunday, and read good books, and always pray that G-od 
may open your eyes. I have such a Nice pony, with such a long 
tale. Bo no more at present from your aJfectionate’-hralher, 

“ Bipket, Moetow. 


« Oct. 8, 18—. 


**Pray, pray don’t come after me Any more. You know I 
n^oerly died of it, but for this deir good gentleman I am with.” 

So this, thou, was the crowning reward of all his sufferings and 
aH his love. There was the letter, evidently undietated, with its 
errors of orthognipliy, and in tlie child’s rough scrawl ; the ser- 
pent’s tooth pierced" to the heart, and left there its most lasting 
venom. 

** 1 have i^oiio with him for ever/* said Philip, brushing away 
the bitter tr'iirs. “ I will molest him no farther ; 1 care no more ti> 
pierce ihis mystery. Pettcr for him as it is — ^lie is happy ! Well, 
well, and I—/ will never care for a human being again/’ 

Ho bowed his head over his hands ; and when he rose, his heart 
felt to him like stone. It seemed as if Conscience herself had ffed 
from ids soul on the wings of departed Love. 


CnAl>TKll Xll. * 

But you have found the mountain’s top-^there sit 

On the calm flcmrishing: head of it ; 

Aivl whilst with wearied steps we upward go. 

Sec Us and Clouds below.— Cowliey. 

It was true that Sidney was happy in Jds new homo, and thither 
we must now trace him. 

On rcacliiu^ the town where the travellers in the barouche had 
been requested to leave Sidney, “ The King’s Arms ” was precisely* 
the inn eschewed by Mr. Spencer. While the horses were being 
(dianged, he summoned the surgeon of the town to examine the 
child, who had already much recovered; and by stripping his 
clothes, wrapping him in warm blankets, and administering cor- 
dials, he was permitted to reach another stage, so as to baffle pur- ; 
suit that night ; and in three days Mr. Spencer had placed his new 
charge with his maiden sisters, a hundred and fifty miles from the 
spot where he had been found. He would not take him to his own 
home yet. He feared the claims of Arthur Beaufort. Heartf:''' 
wrote to that gentleman, stating that he had abandoned the chase 
of Sidney in despair, and desiring to know if he had discovered 
him ; and a bribe of 300/. to Mr. Sharp, with a candid exposition 
of his reasons for secreting Sidney— reasons in which the worthy 
officer professed to sympathise— secured the discretion of his ally. 
But he would not deny himself the i^asure of being in the same 
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house with Sidney, and was therefore for some months the guest of 
his sisters. At length he heard that young Beaufort had been 
ordered abroad for his health, and he then deemed it safe to trans- 
fer his new idol to his Lares by the lakes. ^ During this interval 
the current of the younger Morion's life had indeed flowed tlirough 
flowers. At his age tlie cares of females were almost a want as 
well as a luxurj*, and the sisters spoiled and petted him as much 
as any elderly nymphs in Cytherea ever petfced Cupid. They were 
good, excellent, high-nosed, flat-bosomed spinsters, sentimentally 
fond of tlioir brother, whom they called “ the poet,” and dotingly 
attached to children. The cleanness, the ^uiet, the good cheer of 
tlieir neat abode, all tended to revive and invigorate the spirits of 
their young guest, and every one there seemed to vie which should 
love him the most. Still his especial favourite was Mr. Bpeneer'; 
for Spencer never went out without bringing back cakes and toys; 
and Spencer gave him his pony ; and Spencer rode a little crop- 
cared nag by his side ; and Spencer, in short, was associated with. 
hivS every comfort end caprice. He told them his little history j 
and w'heu he said liow Philip had left him alone for long hours 
together, and how Philip had forced liim to his last and nearly 
fatal joiiriioy, the old maids groaned, and the old bachelor sighed, 
and they all cried in a breath, that “ Philip was a very wicked 
boy.” It W'as not only their obvious policy to detach him from his 
brother, but it was their sincere conviction that they did right tu 
do so. Sidney began, it is truc,«by taking Philip's part; but hia 
mind was ductile, and ho still looked back with a shudder to the 
hardships he had gone through ; and so by little and little he . 
learned to forget all the endearing and fostering love Philip had 
evinced to him ; to connect his name with dai^ and mysterious 
fears ; to repeat thanksgivings to Providence that he Avas saved 
from him ; and to hope that they might nevci’ meet again. In 
fact, when Mr. Spencer learned from Sharp that it was through 
Captain Smith, the swindler, that .application had been made by 
Philip for. news of his brotlier, and having also learned before, 
from the same person, that Philip liad been implicated in the sale 
of a horse, swindled, if not stolen, — ^he saw every additional reason 
to widen the stream that flowed between the wolf and the lamb. 
The older Sidney grew, the better he comprehended and appre- 
ciated the motives of his protector^ — for he was brought up ui a 
formal school of propriety and ethics, and his mind naturally re- 
volted from all images of violence or fraud. Mr. Spencer changed 
both the Christian and the surname of his protSgS^ in order to 
elude the search whether of Philip, the Mortons, or the Beauforts, 
and Sidney passed for Ids nephew by a younger brother who had 
died in India. 

So there, by the calm banks oi the placid lake, amidst the fairest 
landscapes of the Island Garden, the youngest born of Catlierme 
passed nis tranquil days. The monotony of the retreat did not 
lati^e a spirit which, as he grew up, found occupation in boote# 
music, poetry, and the elegances of the cultivated, ii' quiet lifej 
within ids reach To the rough past he looked bock as to aa otu 

It 2 
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dfeaiD, in which the iiaag:© 'if Philip stood dark and threatening. 
His hrother’s name, as 1 e fi^ew older, he rarely mentioned ; and if 
be did *voliinteer it to Mr Spencer, the bloom on his cheek grew 
paler. The sweetness of his manners, his fair face o,nd •winning 
smile, still continued to secure him love, and to screen from the 
common eye whatever of selfishness yet lurked in his nature. 
And, indeed, that fault, in so serene a career, and with friends so 
attached, was seldonv called into action. So thus was te severed 
from both the protectors, Ailhur and Philip, to whom poor Cathe- 
rine had bequeathed him. 

By a perverse and stranp mystery, they, to whom the charge 
was most intrusted, were the very persons who were forbidden to 
redeem it. On our deathbeds when we think we have provided for 
those we leave behind — should we lose tli*' last smile that gilds the 
solemn agony, if we could look one year into the Future ? 

Arthur Beaufort, after an ineffectual search for Sidney, heard, 
on returning to his home, no unexaggerated narrative of Philip’s 
visit, and Listened, with deep resentment, to his mother’s distorted 
account of the language addressed to her./ It is not to be surprised 
that, with all his romantic generosity, he felt sickened and revolted 
at violence that seemed to him without excuse. Though not a 
revengeful character, he had not that meekness which never 
resents. He looked upon Philip Morton as upon one rendered in- 
corrigible bad passions and evil company. Still Catherine's last 
bequest, a\ Philip’s note to him the Unknown Comforter, often 
recurred to him, and he would have willingly yet aided had Philip 
been thrown in his way. But as it was, when he looked around, 
and saw the examples of that charity that begins at home, in 
which the world abounds, he felt as if he had done his duty ; and 
prosperity having, though it could not harden his heart, still 
sapped the habits of perseverance, so by little and little the image 
of tlie dying Catherine, and the thouj^t of her sons, faded from 
his remembrance. And for this there was the more excuse after 
the receipt of an anonymous letter, which relieved all his appre- 
hensions on behalf of Sidney. The letter Was short, and stated 
simply that Sidney Morton had found a friend who would protect 
him throughout life ; but who would not scruple to apply to Beau- 
fort if ever he needed his assistance. So one son, and that the 
youngest and the best-loved, was safe. And the other, had he not 
chosen his own career ? Alas, poor Catherine ! when you fancied 
that Philip was the one sure to force his way into fortune, and 
Sidney the one most helpless, how ill did you judge of the human 
heart ! It was that very strength in Philip's nature which tempted 
the winds that scattered the DloBk>ms, and shook the stem to its 
roots ; while the lighter and frailer nature bent to the gale, and 
bore transplanting to a happier soil. If a paarent read these pages, 
let him pause and think well on the characters of his children ; let 
him at once fear and hope the most for the one whose 'passions and 
whose temper lead to a struggle with the worlds That same world 
IS a tough wrestler, and has a bear's gripe for the poor. 

Meanwhile, Arthur Beaufinrt's own complaints, which grew 
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serious and menaced oonsumption, recalled his thoughts more 
more every day to himself. He was compelled to abandon Iw 
career at the Universi^, and to seek for health in the softsor 
breezes of the South. His pstrents aooompanled him to Nice ; and 
wheU) at the end of a few months, he was restored to health, the 
desire of travel seized the mind and attracted the fancy of tio 
young heir. His father and mother, satisfied with his recovery* 
and not unwilling that he should acquire the polish of Continental 
intercourse, returned to England ; and yomig Beaufort, with gay 
companions and munificent income, already courted, spoiled* and 
flattered, commenced his tour with the fair climes of Italy. 

So, 0 dark mystery of the Moral World ! — so, unlike the order 
\ of the External Universe, glide together, side by side, the shadowy 
steeds of Night and Morning. Examine life in its own world; 
confound not that world, the inner one, the practical oi^, with the 
more visible, yet airier and less substantial system, doing homage 
to the sun, to whose throne, afar in the infinite space, the human 
heart has no wings to flee. In life, the mind and the eircumatoee 
give the true seasons, and regulate the darkness and the light. Of 
two men standing on the same foot of earth, the oUe revels in iie 
myous noon, the other shudders in the solitude of night. For 
Hope and Fortune the daystar is ever shining. For Care and 
Penury, Night changes not with the ticking of the dock, nor with 
the shadow on the dial. Morning for the heir, night for the houae- 
less, and Gcd*s eye over both ^ 


BOOK HI. 

CHAPTER I. 

The laitgrht of arts and industry. 

And his achievements fair. 

Thomson’s Castle of Indolewe : explanatory verse to eanto it* 

In a popular and respectable, hut not very fashionable quarter 
in Paris, and in the tolerably broad and eflective locate of the 
Eue — , ’here might be seen, at the time I now treat of, a curious- 
looking building, that jutted out semicirculary from the neigh * 
houring shops, with piaster pilasters and compo ornaments. The 
virtuosi of the quartier had discovered that the building waa 
constructed in imitation of on ancient temple in Kome; this 
ereotinu, then fresh and new, reached only to the entresol 
pilasters were painted light green and gilded in the cornices, whue, 
surmonntipg tlie architrave, were three little statues— one heM a 
torch, another a bow, and a third a hag ,* they were therefpr* 
rumoured, I know not with what justice, to be the artistical 
sentativcs of Hymen, Cupid, and Fortune. 
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the door was neatly cngrraved, on a brass-plate, the following 
.OBoriplioa 

^‘MoNsiBirn Lote, Akglaj^, a l* EK^xaEson.” 

And if you had crossed the threshold and mounted the stairs, and 
gained that mysterious story inhabited by Monsieur Love, you. 
would have seen, upon an other door to the right, another epigraph, 
informing those interested in the inquiry that the hurem of M. 
Love was open daily I'rbm nine in the morning to four in the after- 
noon. 

The office of M. Love-;-for office it was, and of a nature not 
unftequently designated in the *^petites affiches** of Paris — ^had 
been established about six months ; and whether it was the popu- 
larity of the profession, or the shape of tlie shop, or the manners 
of M. Love himself, I cannot pretend to say, but certain it is that the 
Temple of Hymen—as M. Love classically termed it— had become 

exceedingly in vogue in the Faubourg £it. . It was rumoured 

that no less than nine marriages in the immediate neighbourhood 
had been manufactured at this fortunate office, and that they had 
all turned out happily except one, in which the bride being sixty, 
and the bridegroom twenty-four, there had been rumours of 
domestic dissension ; but as the lady had been delivered, — I mean 
of her husband, who had drowned himself in the Seine, about a 
month after the ceremony, things had turned out in the long run 
better than might have been expected, and the widow was so little 
discouraged, that she had been seen to enter the office already — a 
oircumsiince that was i^eatly to the credit of Mr. Love. 

Perhaps the secret of Mr. Love’s success, and of the marked supe- 
riority of his establishment in rank and popularity over similar 
ones, consisted in the spirit and liberality witli which the business 
was conducted. He seemed resolved to destroy all formality 
between parties who might desire to draw closer to each other, ana 
he hit upon the lucky device of a table d’hote^ very well managed 
and held twice a- week, and often followed by a somk danmnte ; 
so that, if they pleased, the aspirants to matrimonial happiness 
might become acquainted without gene. As he himself was a 

9 , convivial fellow of much savoir vivre, it is astonishing how 
he made these entertainments answer. Persons who had not 
seemed to take to each other in the first distant interview grow 
extremely enamoured when the corks of the champa^e — ^an extra 
of conrso in the ahonn ement ’— against the walj/ Added to 
this, Mr. Love took great pains to know the tradesmen in his 
neighbourhood ; and, what with his jokes, his appearance of easy 
circumstances, and the fluency with which he spoke the language, 
he become an universal favourite. Many persons who were un- 
commonly starch in general, and who professed to ridicule the 
bureau^ saw nothing improper in dining at the table d'hote. To 
those who wished for secrecy he was said to be wonderfulfy discreet j 
but there were others who did not affect to conceal their discontent 
at the single state ; for the rest, the entertainments were so con- 
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trivs£»d as neva* to shook the delioacsy while they always forwardect 
the suit. 

It was about eig^ht o’clock in the evenings, and Mr. Love was stiU 
seated at dinner, or rather at dfis»sert, with a party of j^uosts. His 
apartments, thoujrh small, were somewhat gaudily jpauitcd and 
furnished, and his dining-room was decorated 4 la Turqae, The 
party consisted— -lirst of a rich epicier^ a widower, ^Monsieur Gou- 
pilie by name, an eminent man in the faubourg ; he was in his 
grand chmactenc, but still helhomme; v^re a \ery well-made 
peruque of light auhurn, with tight pantaloons, which contained a 
pair of very respectable calves ; and his white n(‘ckcloth and his 
large frill Avere washed and got up with especial care. IS^ext to 
Monsieur GouniUe sat a very demure and very spare young lady of 
about two-ana-1 hirty, who was said to have savea a fortune — 
Heaven knows how— in the family of a rich English milord^ where 
she had othciatcd os governess; she called herself Mademoiselle 
Ad^lo de Courval, and, was very particular about the d'e, and very 
melancholy about hor ancestors. Monsieur GoupiUe generally put 
his linger through his peruque^ and fell away a little on his left 
pantaloon when he spoke to Mademoiselle de Courv al, and Mademoi- 
selle de Courval generally pecked at her bouquet when she answered 
Monsieur Goupille. On the other side of this young lady sat a 
line-looldng lair man — M. Sovolofski, a Pole, buttoned up to the 
chin, and rather threadbare, though uncommonly neat. Me was 
flanked by a hi tie lat lady, A^ho had been very pretty, and who 
kept a boarding -house, or pen&ion^ for the Englisli, she herself 
being English, though long established in Pans. ILumour sahl 
she had been gay in her youth, and dropped in Paris by a llussiaa 
nobleman, with a very pretty settlement,— she and the settlement 
having equally expanded by time and season: she was called 
Madame lieavpr. On the other side of the table was a red-headed 
Englishman, who s))oke very little French; who had been told 
that French ladies were passionately fond of light hair; and who, 
having 2,000^. of Ids own, intended to quadruple that sum by a 
prudent marriage. Nobody knew what his lamily was, but his 
name wms Higgins. His neighbour was an exceedingly* tall, large- 
boned Frenchman, with a long nose and a red riband, who was 
miioh seen at Frasciiti’s, and had served under Napoleon. Then 
came another lady, extiemely pretty, piquante^ and very gay, 
but past the prenuere Jounesse, who ogled Mi*. Love more than she 
did any of lus guests ; sho was called llosalie Caumartm, and was 
at the head ot a large bon-bon establishment; manied, but her 
husband had gone four years ago to the Isle of France, and she 
was a little doubtful whether she might not be justly entitled to 
the privileges of a widow. Next to Mr. Love, in the place of 
honour, sat no less a person than tlie Vicomte de Vaudemont, a 
French gentleman, really well-born, but whose \arious exoes«ies, 
j^ddedto his poverty, had not served to sustain thal rcspLCt lor his 
nirth which ho considered due to it. He had alrc .uly been twice 
inarricd ; once to an Englishwoman, who had been den/}cd by the 
title ; by this lady, who died in cihildbed, he had one sou ; a fsict 
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he sedaleusly concealed from the ^^orld of Paris by keeping 
the unhappy boy— who was now some eighteen or nineteen years 
old— a perpetual exile in England. Monsieur do Vaudemont did 
not wisti to pass for more than thirty, and he considered that to 
produce a son of eighteen would be to make the lad a monster of 
ingratitude by giving, the lie every hour to his own father ! La 
spite of this precaution, the Vioomte found great difficulty in getting 
a third wife — especially as he had no actual and visible income , 
was, not seamed, but ploughed up, with the small-pox; ; small or 
stature, and was considered more than un peu hrte. He was, how- 
ever, a prodigious dandy, and wore a lace frill and embroidered 
waistcoat. Mr. Love’s vis-d-t^is was Mr. Birnic, an Englishman, a 
sort of assistant in the establishment, with a hAl*d, dry, parchment 
face, and— a remarkable talent for silence. The host lumaelf was 
a splendid* animal ; his vast chest seemed to occupy more space at 
the table than any four of bis guests, yet he was not corpulent or 
unwieldy ; he was dressed in black, wore a velvet stock very high, 
and four gold studs glittered in his shirt front; he was bala to the 
crown, which made his forehead appear singularly lofty, and 
what hair he had left was a little greyish and curled ; his face was 
shaved smoothly, except a close-clipped mustache ; and his eyes, 
thoxnrh small, were bright and piercing. Such was the party. 

** These are the best hons^hons I ever ate,” said Mr. Love, glancing 
at Madame Caumartin. “ My fair Mends, have compassion on the 
table of a poor bachelor.” 

** But you ought not to be a bachelor. Monsieur Lofe,” replied 
the fair Eosalie, with an arch look ; ” you who make others marry, 
should set the example.” 

All in good time,” answered Mr. Love, nodding ; ** one serves 
one*s customers to so much happiness that one has none left for 
oneself.” 

Here a loud explosion was heard. Monsieur Goupille had pulled 
one of the hon^hon crackers with Mademoiselle Ad^Ic. 

“IVe got the motto !— no— Monsieur has it; I’m always un- 
lucky,*' said the gentle Ad^le. 

The epicier solemnly unrolled the little slip of paper ; the print 
was very small, and he longed to take out his fepectacles, hut he 
thought that would make him look old. However, he spcdled 
through tlie moilo with some difficulty 

“ Comme elle fait soumettre un coeur, 

En itfusaiit sou doux boinmape, 

On weut tiaitci la coquette en vainqueur 

l»e la beaut6 modeste on cb^rit ^’escla^age.”* 

“I present it to Mademoiselle,” said he, laying the motto solemnly 
in Addle’s plate, upon a little mountain of chestnut-husks. 

** It IS very pretty,” said she, looking down. 

“It is very u propose*' whispered tho epieier, caressing the 

« 

• Ttic coquette, who subjui^ates a heart, yet refuses its tender Uomagre, one aigr 
Teat as a cunquaror ; ol modest l^eauty we cbciish the alav ei > . 
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feruque a little too rougrhly in his emotion. Mr Love gave him a 
tick under the table, and put his linger to his own bald head^ and 
then to his nose signifieantly. The intelligent vpicier smoothed 
back the irritated ^ruqxie, 

** Ar4 you fond of hons'-hons^ Mademoiselle Ad41e ? I have a 
very fine stock at home,” said Monsieur Goupille. 

' Mademoiselle Ad^le dc Conrval sighed— ‘ iZe/as / they remind 
me of ha])picr days, when I was a petite^ and my dear grand- 
mamma took me in her lap and told m^ how she escaped the ■ 
guillotine ; she was an emigrie^ and you know her father was a 
marquis.” 

The Spicier bowed and looked puzzled. lie did not quite see 
the connection between the hons^-hons and the guillotine. 

” You arc trnte^ monsieur,” observed Madame Jicavor, in rather 
a piqued tone, to the Pole, who had not said a word since tho fotu 

” Madame, an exile is always triste • I think of my pauvre 
pays” 

** Bah ! ” cried Mr. Loto. “ Think that there is no exile by the 
side of a belle dame” 

The Pole smiled mournfully. 

“ Pull it,” said Madame Beavor, holding a cracker to the patriot, 
and turning away her face. 

‘‘Yes, madame; I wish it were a cannon in defence of La 
Fologne” 

With this magniloquent a^iration, the gallant Sovolofski poBed 
lustily, and then rubbed his fingers, with a uttle grimace, observing, 
that crackers were sometimes dangerous, and that the present 
combustible was d^une force immense, 

** Helas,^ J’aS cru jusqu* & ce jour 
Pouvo^ triompher de Tamour,*’* 

said Madame Beavor, reading the motto, ” What do you say to 
that?*’ 

^ ” Madamo, there is no triumph for La Pologne ! ” 

Madame Beavor uttered a little peevish exclamation, and glanced 
in despair at her red-headed countryman. “ Are you, too, a great 
politician, sir ? ” said she, in English. 

“ No, mem !— 1 ’m all tor the ladies.” 

“ What does he say ? ” asked Madam Caumai-tin. 

” Monsieur Higgins est tout pour les da7)ies” 

” To be sure he is,” cried Mr. Love ; all the Englisii arc, especially 
with that coloured hair; a lady who likes a passionato adorer 
should always marry a man with gold-coloured hair— always. 
What do yon say, Mademoiselle Adelc ?” 

“Oh, I like fair hair,” said Mademoiselle, looking ha&hfully 
askew at Monsieiir Goupille’s peruque, “ Grandmamma .said her 
papa— the marquis— used yellow powder : it must have b(>eii very 
pretty,” 

“ Kathef d la sucre d*orge” remarked tho epicicr^ smiling on the 
right side of his mouth, where his best teeth were. 

* Alas ' 1 beUeveU until to>day that I could triumph over love. 
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Mademoiselle de Coiirval looked displeased, “ I fear you axe a 
republican, Monsieur Goupillo > '* 

I, niademoisello ? No ; I'm for the Eestoratiou ; *' and a^ain 
the Spicier perplexed himself to discover the association of idea 
between republicanism and sucre c^orae. 

“ Another glass of wine. Come, another,” said Mr. Love, stretch- 
ing across the Vicomte to help Madame Caumartin. ^ * 

* Sir,” said the tall h’renchman with the riband, eyeing the 
spicier with groat disd,'jfciu, ” you say you are for the Restoration— 
I am for the Empire — Moi ! ” 

** No politics ! ” cried Mr. Love. ” Let us adjourn to the 
mhn** 

The Yioomte, who had seemed supremely ennuyi during this 
dialogue, plucked Mr. Love by the sleeve as he rose, and whispered 
petulantly, ** 1 do not see any one here to suit me, Monsieur Love — 
none of my rank.” 

^\Mon nicAi ! ** answ’'ered Mr. Love; point argent point de, 
Suisse. I could introduce you to a duchess, but then the fee is 
high. There’s Mademoiselle de Courval— she dates from the 
Carlovingians.” 

” She is very like a boiled sole,” answered the Yicomte, with a 
WTy face. “ Still — wliat dower has she ?” 

“ Forty thousand francs, and sickly,” replied Mr. Love ; ” but 
she likes a tall man, and Monsieur Goupille is ” 

** Tall men are never well made,” interrupted the Yioomte, 
^grily ; and he drew himself aside as Mr. Love, gallantly advanc- 
ing, gave his arm to Madamo Beavor, because the Polo had, in 
rising, folded both his own arms across his breast. 

“ Excuse me, ma’am,” said Mr, Love to Madame Beavor, as they 
adjourned to the salon^ “ I don’t think you manage that brave 
man well.”^ 

“ Ma foii comine il est ennuyeux avec sa Pologne'* replied Ma- 
dame Beavor, shrugging her shoulders. 

” True ; but he is a very fine-shaped man ; and it is a comfort 
to think that ono will have no rival but his country. Trust 
me, and encourage him a little more ; I think he would suit you 
to a T.” 

Here the attendant engaged for the evening announced Monsieur 
and Madame Giraud; whereupon there entered a little — little 
couple, very fair, very plump, and very like each other. 
This was Mr. Love’s show couple— his decoy ducks— his last beat 
example of match-making ; they h^ been married two months 
out of the bureau^ and wore the admiration of the neighbourhood 
for their conjugal afibctiori. As tliey were now united, they had 
ceased to frequent the table d'hote; but Mr. Love often invited 
them after tlie dessert, pour eneourager les autres, 

“My dear friends,” cried Mr. Love, shaking each Iw the band, 
“ I am ravished to sec you. Ladies and gentlemen, represent to 
you Monsieur and Madame Giraud, the happiest couple in Chris- 
tendom if 1 had done nothing else in ray life but bring them 
together, I should not have lived in vain 1 
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The company eyed the objectsof thisenlo^iimwithgreatattentiom 

“ Monsieur, my prayer is to deserve my honheur** said Mon* 
sieiy Giraud. 

Cher angeP* murmured Madame : and the happy pair seated 
themselves next to each other. 

Mr. Love, who was all for those innocent pastimes which do 
away with conventional formality and reserve, now proposed a 
game at “ Jiunl the SHpper,** which was welcomed by the whole 
party, except the Pole and the Vjjomte: hough Mademoiaelle 
Adelc looked prudish, and observed to the eyider^ that Monsieur 
Lofe was so droll, but she should not have liked her yawere grmd- 
maman to see her.” 

The Vioomte had stationed himself opposite to Mademoisello de 
Courval, and kipt his eyes fixed on her very tenderly. 

“ Mademoiselle, I see, does not approve of such hourgeou diver- 
sions/* said he, 

“ No, monsieur,** said the gentle Ad^le. “ But I think we must 
sacrifice our own tastes to those of the company.*' 

It is a very auiiahJe sentiment,** said the eyicier. 

‘ “ It is one attributed to grandmamma’s papa, the Marquis de 
Courval, It has become quite a hackneyed remark since, ^* said 
Ad^lo. 

** Come, ladies,** said the joyous Rosalie j “ I volunteer my 
slipper.** 

“ Assegez-voi/s done,** said Madame Beavor to the Polo. “Have 
you nof games of this sort in Poland ?** 

“ Madame, La Pologne is no more,** said the Pole. “ But with 
the swords of her brave ** 

“No swords here, if you please,** said Mr. Love, piiilinghis vast 
hands on the Pole’s shoulders, and sinking him forcibly down into 
the circle now formed. 

The game proceeded with great vigour and much laughter 
from Rosalie, Mr. Love, and Madame Beavor, especially when- 
ever the last thuiupc d the Pole with the heel of the slipper. Mon- 
sieur Giraud was always sure that Madame Giraud had the slipper 
about her, which persuasion on his part gave rise to many bttlc 
endearinents, which are always so innocent among married people. 
The Vicomte and the emcier were eoually certain the slipper was 
with Mademoiselle Admo, who defonaed herself with much more 
energy than might have been supposed in one so gentle. The 
fyicwr, however, grew jealous of the attentions of his noble rival, 
and told him that he gCne*ii mademoisoUo ; whereupon the Vicomte 
called him an impdhnmt : and the tall Frenchman, with tho red 
riband, sprung up and said, — 

“ Can 1 he of any assistance, gentlemen ? ** 

Therewith Mr. Love, the great peace-maker, interposed, and, 
reconciling the rivals, proposed to change tho game to Co^in MaiU 
lard, Anglice, “ Blind Man’s Bufi/* Rosalie clapped her hands, 
and ofiered herself to be blind-folded. The tables and cJiairs wore 
cleared away ; and Madame Beavor pushed the ihle intO‘Ro&alie*s 
arms, who, ha^i^g felt him about the face for some moments. 
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guessed him to oe the tall Frenchman. During this time, Mon*> 
sieur and Madame Girand hid themselycs behind the Window- 
ourtoin. 

** Amuse yourself, mon ami,** said Madame Beavor to the 
liberated Pole. 

*‘Ah, madame/* sighed Monsieur Sovolofski, “how can I be 
? All my property confiscated by the emperor of Rus^iia ! Has 
la Pohgne no Brutus ? ” 

I think you are in love,** said the host, clapping him on the 
back 

** Aro you quite sure,’* whispered the Polo to th6 match-maker, 
“ that Madame Beavor has vingt mille Uvres de rentes f ” 

“ Not a sous less.” 

The Pole mused, and, glancing at Madame Beavor, said,— “ And 
yet, madam e, your charming gaiety consoles me against all my 
sufiferings ; '* upon which Madamo Beavor called him “flatterer/* 
and rapped his knuckles with her fan ; the latter proceeding the 
brave Pole did not seem to like, for ha immediately buried his 
hands in his trowacrs* pockets. 

The game was now at its meridian. Rosalie was uncommonly 
active, and flew about here and there, much to the harassment of 
Ihe Pole, who repeatedly wiped his forehead, and observed that it 
was warm work, and put him in mind of the last sad battle for La 
Fohgne, Monsieur Gonpille, who had lately taken lessons in 
dancing, and was vain of his agiHty— mounted the chairs and 
tables, as Rosalie approached— mth groat grace and gravity. It 
so happened that in these saltations, he ascended a st^l near the 
curtain behind which Monseur and Madame Giraud were en- 
sconced. Somewhat agitated by a slight flutter behind the folds, 
which made him fancy, on the sudden panic, that Rosalie was 
creeping that way, the Spicier made on abrupt pirouette^ and the 
hook on which the curtains were suspended, caught his left coat- 
tail — 

** The fatal yestore left the anguaxded side ** 

inst as he turned to extricate the garment from that dilemma, 
Rosalie sprung upon him, and naturally biting her hands to that 
height where she fancied the human face divine, took another 
jKliemity of Monsieur Goupille’s graceful frame thus exposed, by 
atorise. 

don’t know who this is. Quelle dr ole de visage ! *' muttered 
Rosalie. 

‘ Mais^ madame,” faltered Monsieur Gonpille, looking greatly 
disconcerted. 

The gentle Ad^le, who did not seem to relish this adventure, 
came to the rebel of her wooer, and pinched Rosalie very sharply 
in the arm. ^ 

“ That’s not fair. But 1 will know who this is,’* cried Rosahe, 
anmly ; “ you shan’t escape ! *’ 

A sudden and universal hurst of laughter roused hor suspicions 
'^she drew baok-^-and exolaimixig,— “ Mais^ quslle mauvaise plat’* 
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santene ; e'ert irop fort ! ** applied her fair has^^, that the totJ 
dispute, with so hearty a good-will, that Monsie>^xi, thoughtanifc 
tcred a dolorous cry, and sprung from the chair, leav«x the iy— 
tail (tho. cause of all liis woe) suspended upon the hookj 
It was just at this moment, and in the midst of the 'umbered 
ment caused by Monsieur GoupiUe^s misfortune, that the ^f^rent 
opened, and the attendant re- appeared, followed by a young d me 
in a large cloak. . 

, The ncw-comcr paused at the threshold, «ind gazed around him 
in evident iTrirprise. 

" **I>iahlc /” said Mr. Love, approaching, and gazing hard at the 
stranger. “ Is it possible ? — ^You are come at last ? — Welcome ! " 

“ But,** said tbc stranger, apparently still bewildered* ** there 

is some mistake ; you are not ** 

“ Yes, I am Mr. Love !— Love all the world over. How is our 
friend Gregg > — told you to address yourself to Mr. Love,-^h — 
Mum l—Ladies and gentlemen, an acquisition to our party, fine 
fellow,— eh ?— Five feet eleven without his shoes, — and joxJAg 
enough to hope to be thnoe married before he dies. When did you 
arrive V* 

“ To-day.** 

And thus, Philip Morton and Mr. William Gawtrey met once 
more. 


CHAPTEK II. 

Happy the man who, void of care and strife, 

In silken or in leathern purse retams 
A splendid shilling < — The Splendid ShUlinff. 

And wherefore should they take or care for thought, 

The unreasoning vulgar -^hngly obey, 

And leaving toil arid poverty behind, 

Run forth by different ways, the blissful boon to find. 

West’s Education, 

Poor hoy I your story interests me. The events are romantic, 
but the moral is practical, old, everlasting^life, boy, life. Poverty 
by itself is no such great curse ; that is, if it stops short of stag; 
ing. And passion by itself is a noblo thing, sir ; out poverty sSa 
passion together— poverty and feeling— poverty and pride— tho 
poverty one is not bom to, but falls into and the man who ousts 
you out of youi easy chair, kicking you with every turn he takes, 
as he settles himseli more comfortably— why, there*s no romance 
in that— hard every-day hfe, sir! Well, well:— so, after your 
brother*s letter yon resigned yourself to that fellow Smith ? " 

“ IS'o ; I gdve him my money, not my soul. I turned from ms 
door, with a few shillings that he himself thrust into my hand, 
and walked on— I oared not whither— out of the town, into the 
Mds— tin night came; and then, just as I suddenly mfceredw 
the high-road, many miles away, me moon rose, and 1 saw py 
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teething that seemed like a corpse : it was an old 
■‘^^/ast state of raggedness, disease, and famine. He 
** A w / down to die. 1 shared with him what I had, and 
lihpr to a little inn. As he crossed the threshold, he turned 
uoera^^ blessed me. Do yon know, the moment I heard that 
ng, a stone seemed rolled away from my heart. I said to 
?^lf, * What then ! oven I ean be of use to some one ; and I am 
iyetter off than that old man, for I have youth and health.* As 
these thoughts stirrod^ir me, my limbs, before heavy with fatigue, 
grew light ; a strange kind (k excitement seized me. I ran on 
gaih , beneatli the moonlight, that smiled over tlic crisp, broad 
road. I Tf It as il no house, not even a palace, were largo enough 
for me that night. And when, at last, wearied out, I crept into a 
wood* and laid myself do^vn to sleep, I still munnured to myself, 
*I ha\j& youth and health.’ But, in the morning, when I rose, 
I stre;tched out my arras, and missed my brother ! . . . . In two 
or tihree days I found employment witli a fanner ; but wo quar- 
ried after a few weeks; for once he wished lo strike me: and, 
somehow or other, I could work but not serve. Winter had begun 
when we parted. Oh, such a winter ! Then — then I knew what 
it was to he houseless. How I lived for some months — ^if to live it 
can be called — it would pain you to bear, and humble me^ to tell. 
At last, I found myself again in London; and one evening, not 
many days since, 1 resolved at last — lor nothing else seemed left, 
and J had not touched food for two days— to eomo to you.” 

“ And why did that never occur to you before ? ” 

** Because,” said Philip, “with a deej) blush,— because I trembled 
at the power over my actions and my future iilo that I was to giv(' 
to one, whom I was to hlebs as a benefactor, 3^et distrust as a guide.” 

“Well,” said Love, or Gawtrey, wdth a singular mixture of irony 
and compassion in his voice; “and it was hunger, then, that 
terrified you at last even more than I ? ” 

“ Perhaps hunger, — or perhaps ratluT the reasoning that comes 
from hunger. I had not, 1 say, touohi'd lood for two days ; and I 
was standing on that bridge, from wliich on ont' side you seo the 
palace of a head of the Church, on tlic other the towers of the 
Abbey, within which the men I have read of in history lie bunt'd. 
It was a cold, iio'ty » Toning, and the river bdow looked bright 
with tj.( ]aiiv)s a ^ ^lars. 1 leaned, weak and sickening, against 
tl\o w. h ' tyrnige; and in one ot the arched recesses beside me 
n' crip] le held out his hat for pence. I envied liim ! — he had a 
livelihood; lx 'vias inured to it, perhaps bred to it; — he had no 
bhame. By a sudden impulse, 1, too, turned abruptly round— held 
out my hand lo the hrst yassenger, and started at the shrillness of 
my own voice, as it cried * Chanty.'” 

Gav* trey tlircw another log on the fire, looked complacently round 
the oomhirtablo room, and rubbed his hands. The young man 
Gontinued,— 

“‘You should bo ashamed of yourself.— I ’ve a groat mind to 
give you to the police,’ was the answer, iii a pert and bliav]) tone. 
I looked up, and saw the livery my liathor*s menials had worn. I 
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had been my btead from Robert Bcaiafort’s laekey ! 1 

nothing; tiie man went on his business on tiptoe, that the miSf 
might not splash above the soles of his shoes. Then, thonghtif 90 
black that they seemed to blot ont every star fro-^n the skj^-* 
thoughts, I had often wrestled against, but to whioh I now gave 
myself up with a sort of mad joy — seized me : and 1 remembered 
you. I had stiE preserved the address you gave me; I went 
straight to che house. Your friend, on naming you, received me 
kindly, and witliout question, placed food before me— pressed on 
me clothing and money — procured me a passport — gave me your 
address — find now I am beneath your roof. Gawtrey, T know nothing 
yot of the world, but the dark side of it, I know not whtt to deem 
you — ^but as you alone have been kind to mo, so it is to your kind- 
ness rather tnan your aid, that 1 now cling — ^your kind wortis and 
kind looks — yet : ” he stopped short, and breathed hard. 

** Yet you would know more of me. h’aith, my boy, 1 cannot fell 
you moic at this moment. I believe, to speak faiily, I don't live 
exactly within the pale <^f tho law. But 1 *m not a villain ! — 
never plundered ny friend and called it plav !— I never mui’dered 
my friend and called it honour t— 1 never s( duced my fiicnd's wife 
arid called it gallantry ! As Gawtrey said this, he drew the 
words out, om by one, through his grmdul teeth, jpaused, and 
resumed inoie gaily, — “1 struggh with Foitune; voild tout! X 
am not wliat you seem to suppow— not exactly a swindler, certainly 
not a robber ! J^ut, as 1 before told 5 on, I am a charlatan, so is 
every man wlio strives to be richer or great (t than he is. I, too, 
u ant kindness as much as you do. My bread, and my cup ajo at 
your stivice. X vill try ami keep you unsullied, q\ cn by the clean 
dirt that now and tlien sticks to me. On the other liaud, youth, 
my young friend, has no right to play tho censor ; and you must 
take me you take the world, without being over-scrupulous and 
dainty. My ttc sent vocation pays well; in fact, I am beginning 
to lay by. My real name ana past life arc thoroughly unknown, 
and as yet unsuspected in this qitarticr : lor though 1 have seen 
much 01 Baris, my career hithertx) has passftd in other parts of the 
city; — and lor the lest, own that 1 am well disguised! Wliat a 
benevolent air this bald forehead gives me — ch? True,*' added 
Gawtrey, somewhat more seriously, “if I saw how you could 
support yourself in a broader path of life than that in which I 
pick out my own way, I might say to you, as a gay man of fashion 
might say to some sober stripling — ^nay, as many a dissolute father 
says (or ought to say) to his son,' — ‘ It is no reason you should bo a 
sinner, because I am not a saint.' In a word, if you were well oflf 
in arospoctablo profession, you might have safer acquaintancesjfh^m 
myself. But, as it is, upon my word, as a plain man, J do?*^ ioo 
what you can do better." Gawtrey made this speech wit> Aoh 
frankness and ease, that it seemed greatly to relieve 
and when he wound up with, “ What say you ? In fine, ».v fr 
that of a 'great schoolboy, getting into scrapes for the fun of it, 
and fighting his way out as he best can !— Will you see how yoy 
like it ? ” JPhilip, with a confiding and grateful impulse, put hi 
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iatp Crawtrey’s. The host shook it cordially, and without 
Syir^ another word, showed his pruest into a little cabinet whore 
thw was a sofa-bed, and they parted for the nijtht. 

The now life upon which Philip Morton entered was so odd, so 
grotesque, and so amusinff, that at his ag:c it was, perhaps, natural 
mat he should not be elear-sii?hted as to its dan^^er. 

W^iana Gawti^ey was one of those men who are horn to exert a 
certain influence and ascendancy wherever tliey may be thrown ; 
his vast stronfrth, his redundant health, had a power of theni&elveh 
moral as well as physical power. lie naturally possesbed high 
animal spirits, beneath the surface of which, however, at times, 
^ there was visible a certain under-cment of malignitv and scorn. 
He had evidently received a superior education, and could com- 
mand at will tl>e manners of a man not unfamiliar with a politer 
edaas of society. Prom the first hour that Philip had seen him on 

the top of the coach on the R road, this man had attracted his 

curiosity and interest; the conversation he had heard in the 
churchyard, the obligations ho owed to Gawtrey in his escape from 
the officers of iustioe, the time afterwards passed in his society till 
Giey separated at the little inn, the rough and hearty kindliness 
Gawtrey had shown him at that period, and the hospitality extended 
to him now, — all contributed to excite his fancy, and jn much, — 
indeed very much, entitled this singular person to his gratitude. 
Mosrton, in a word, was fascinated ; this man was the only friend 
he had made. I have not thought it necessary to detail to the 
reader the conversations that had taken place between them, 
during that passage of Morton's life when he was before for some 
days vawtrey *s companion ; yet those conversations had sunk deep 
in his mind. He was struck, and almost awed, by the profound 
gloom which lurked under Gawtrey’s broad humour— a gloom, not 
of temperament, but of knowledge. His views of life, of human 
justice and human virtue, were (as, to be sure, is commonly the 
case with men who have had reason to quarrel with the world) 
dreary and despairing ; and Morton’s own experience had been so 
sad, that these opinions were more influential than they could ever 
have been with tne happy. However, in this, their second re-union, 
there was a greater gaiety than in their first : and under his host’s 
roof Morton insensibly, but rapidly, recovered something of the 
early and natural tone of his impetuous and ardent spirits. 
Gawtrey himself was generally a boon companion ; their society, 
if not select, was merry. When their evenings were disengaged, 
Gawtrey was fond of haunting caf^n and theatres, and Morton was 
his companion ; Birnie (Mr. Guwtrey’s partner) never accompanied 
them. Refreshed by this change of life, the very person of this 
young man regained its bloom and vigour, as a plant, removed from 
some choked atmosphere and unwholesome soil, where it had 
struggled for light and air, expands on transplanting; the graceful 
leaves burst from the long-drooping boi^hs, Ond the elastic crest 
springs upward to the sun in the glory of its young prim©,* If there 
was still a certain fiery etenmess in his aspect, it had ceased, at least, 
to he haggard and savage, it even suited the diaractor of his dark 
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and expressive features. He might not hu father, and ^ 

the tiger in his fierce temper, bpt in fourteen, a 

rg7s 

Mr. Birnie did not sleep in the house, he wont Kl 
'odging at some little distance. We have said but ^ 

man, for, to all appearance, there was little enoug?®^ 1 

rarely opened his own mouth except to Gawtrey, with Then 

often observed him engaged in whispered coliferenoes, to v' r 
jras not admitted. His eye, however, was less idle than hr? 
it was not a bright eye : on the contrary, it was dull, and, toT^-^ j 
unobservant, lifeless, of a pale blue, with a dim film oter it— tC^^ 
eye of a vulture ; but it had in it a calm, heavy, stealthy wa^** 
fulness, which inspired Morton with great distrust and aversion. 
Mr. Birnie not only spoke French like a native, but all Ms haMte* 
his gestures, his tricks of manner, wore h'rench ; not the FrenA of 
good society, but more idiomatic, as it were, and popular. He was 
not exactly a vulgar i)erson, be was too silent for that, but he 
evidently of low extraction and coarse breeding; his accompliA*^ 
ments were of a mechanical nature; he was an extraordbary 
arithmetician, he was a very skilful chemist, and kept a laboratory 
at his lodgings ; he mended his own clothes and Imen with inoojn* 

E arable neatness. Philip suspected him of blacking his own shoes, 
ut that was prejudice Otioe he found Morton sketching horaee* 

I T se dhennuver ; an<^he made some short oritioisma on 
igs, which showed him well acquainted with the art. 
prised, sought to draw him into conversation ; but Birnie 
i attempt, and observed that he had once been an 

himself did not seem to know much of the early life of 
, or at least he did not seem to like much to talk of him. 
jp of Mr. Birnie was gilding, noiseless, and catlike ; ho 
iality in him— enjoyed nothing — drank hard— but was 
ik. Somehow or other, he had evidently over Gawtrey 
)c little less than that which Gawtrey had over Morton^ 
of a dift’erent nature : Morton had conceived an extra- 
ffoction for his friend, while Gawtrey seemed secretly to 
Qie, and to be glad whenever he quitted his presence, 
truth, Gawtrews custom when Birnie retired lor the 
night, to rub his hands, bring out the punch-bowl, squeeze the 
lemons, and while Philip, stretched on the sofa, listened to him» 
between sleep and waking to talk on for the hour together, often 
till day-break, with that mzarre mixture of knavery and feeling, 
drollery and sentiment, which made the dangerous charm of hi» 
society. 

One evening as they thus sat together, Morton, after listening for 
some time to his companion's comments on men and things, said 
abruptly, — 

“ Gawtrey ! there is so much in you that puzzles mo, so muck 
I which 1 find it difficult to reconeife with your present pursuits* 
that, if I ask no indiscreet confidonee, I should lilvo greatly to hear 





h1i^^ ^®* would ploaae tno to oomparc it 

atfeTbS ‘‘S®’ I *“« 

*well— -you shall hear it It will, put you on 
ff betiinea, against the two rocks of youth—love 
Then, wMle sqoezmgthe lemon into hxs favourite 
Morton observed he made stronger than usual, 

^ moral TEJi msTORY of a good-for-nothutg. 

■p- iwytifl.]! f t 

- tlrfere*^ 


CHAPTER III. 


All liis Huccess must on himscU depend, 

He had no money, counsel, guide, or hricnd . 

With spirit high, John learn’d the world to brave, 

And m both sen&eb was a ready knavc.—CRABBK, 

Mt grandfather sold w^alking-sticks and umbrellas in the little 
passage by Exeter ’Chanoo ; be was a man of genius and speculr 
tion. As soon as he haa scraped together a little money, he Icut 
it to some poor de\il with a hard lainuoiu, at twenty per cc it., v 
and made him take half the loan in umbrellas or bamboos. By 
these means he got his foot into the ladder, and climbed upward 
and upward, till, at the age of forty, he had amassed 6,000?. He 
then looked about for a wife. An honest trader in the IStrand, 
who dealt largely in cotton prints, possessed an only daughter ; 
this young lady had a legacy from a great aunt, of 3,22ij?., with a 
small street in St. Giles's, where th(‘ tenants paid weii^y (all 
thieves or rogues—aU, so their rents were sure). How my CTond- 
father conceived a great friendship for the father of this %oung 
lady ; gave him a hint as to a new pattern in spotted cottons , 
en'Ucea him to take out a patent, and lent him 700i. lor the spVcu- 
lation, apphed for the money at the ^ery moment cottons were at 
their worst, and got the daughter instead of the money,— by whujh 
exchange, you see, he won 2,620?., to say nothing of the younp' 
lady. My grandfather then entered into paitnership with the 
worthy trader, earned on the patent with spirit, ana begat two 
sons. As he grew older, ambition seized him ; his sons should be 
g^tlemen— one was sent to college, the other put into a marching 
regiment My grandfather meant to die worth a plum* but u 
fever he caught in visiting his tenants m 8t. Gileses pi evented 
him, and he only left 20,000?. equally divided between the sons. 
My father, the ooUege-man” (here Gawtrey paused a moment, 
took a large draught of the punch, and resttmed with a visible 
effort)—** my Mher, the ooU^^rman, was a person of rigid prin- , 
oiplea— bore an excellent character— had a great regard for tF 
wodd« He married early and resnectaMygii am the sole Bmitl 
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’that tinion; he lived eoherly, his temper was harsh ajad 
his, home gloomy; h^ was a very severe father, and my' mowier 
died before I waa^ten yes-rs old. When I was fourteen, a little old 
FrenehmanKJamc to lodge with us } he had been persecuted tuoder 
the old r^gitne for being a philosopher ; he filled my head with odd 
crotchets, which, more or less, have stuck there ever since. At 
eighteen I was sent to fcJt. John's College. Cambridge. My lather 
was rich enough to have let me go up in the higher rank of a 
pensioner, but he had lately grown avarioiojiB ; he thought lAat I 
was extravagant ; he made me a sisar, perhaps to spite me. Then, 
for the first time, those inequalities in life which the Frenchman 
had dinned into my ears met me practically. A sizar I another 
name lor a dog ! 1 had such strength, health, and spirits, that I 
had more life in my little finger than half the lellow-commonew— 
genteel, spindle-shanked stripling, who might have passed for a 
eollection of my grandfather’s walking-canes— had in their whole 
bodies. And I often think,” continued Gawtrey, “that health 
and spirits have a great deal to answer for ! When we are young, 
wc so fai* resemble savag(‘s— who are J^atuie’s young people— that 
we attach prodigious value to physical advantages. My featf* of 
strenath and activity— the clods I thrashed— and the railings 1 
leapt'd— and the boat-raeos I won— are they not written in the 
chronicle of St. John’s? These achievements inspired me with an 
evtzavag^int sense of niy own superiority ; I^could not but despise 
the rich fellows W'hom I couU have blown dowTi with a sneize. 
^Nevertheless, there was an impassable barrier between me and 
them— a sizar was not a proper associate tor the favouiites of for- 
tune ! But there wab one young man, a year younger than myself, 
of high birth, and the heir to considerable wooltli, who did not 
regard me with the same supercilious insolence as the rest; his 
very rank, perhaps, made him indifierent to the little conventional' 
formalities whieli influence persons who cannot j)luy at footbidl 
with this round world; ho was the wildest youngster in the urn* 
versity— lamp-breaker— tandi m-drivc r— m ob-lightei —a very devil, 
in short— clever, but not in the reading line— small and slight, 
■^but brave as a lion. Congenial habits made us intimate, and 1 
loved him like a brother— better than a brother — as a dog loves 
his master. In all our rows I covered him with my body. He 
had but to say to me, ‘ Leap into the water,’ and I would not have 
stopped to pull off my coat. In short, I loved him as a proud man . 
loves one who stands betwixt him and contempt, — as an afifeo I 
tienate man loves one who stands between him and solitude. To I 
cut short a long 8to]i^: my friend, one dark night, committed an 
outrage against discipline, of the most unpardonable character. 


armis, back to the house of an old maid whom he had been oouyting 
for the last ten years, fastened his joigtail (ho wore a long oM) to 
^ knocker, and so left him. Tou may imagine the 
hubbtlh whicn his attempts to extricate himself oaus^ In the whoto 
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street ; the old maid s old maid-servaat, after emptying on his head 
all the vessels of wrath she cotdd lay her hand to, screamed * Kape 
and mutder ! ’ The proctor and his bull-dogs came up, released the 
prisoner, and gave chase to the delmquents, who had inoautiouidy 
remained near to enjoy the sport. The night was dark, and they 
reached the college in safety, but they had been tracked to the 
gates. For this offence I was expelled.** 

Why, you were not concerned in it?** said Philip. 

“ No ; but I was suspected and accused. I could have g[ot off by 
betraying the true culprits, but my friend's father was in public 
Hfe-^a stern, haughty, old statesman; my friend was mortally 
afraid of him— the only person he w(is atraid of. If I had too 
much insisted on my innocence, I might have set inquiry on the 
right track. In fine, I was -happy to prove my friendship for him. 
He shook me most tenderly by the hand on parting, and promised 
Uever to forget my generous devotion. I went home in disgrace : 
I need not tell you what my father said to me ; I do not think he 
ever loved me from that hour. Shortly after this, my uncle, 
Oeorge Oawtrey, the captain, returned from abroad; he took 
a great fancy to me, and I left my father's house (which had 
grown insufferable) to live with him. He had been a very hand- 
some man— a gay spendthrift; he had got through his fortune, 
and now lived on nis wits— he was a professed "gambler. His 
easy temper, his lively humour, fascinated me ; he knew the world 
well; and, like all gamblers, was generous when the dice were 
Incky,— which, to tell you the truth, they generally were, with a 
man who had no scruples. Though his practices were a little 
suspected, they had never been discovered. We lived in an elej^t 
apariiment, mixed iamiliarly with men of various ranks, and en- 
joyed life extremely. I brushed off my college rust, and conceived 
a taste for expense : I knew not why it was, but in my new exist- 
ence every one was kind to me ; and 1 had spirits that made me 
welcome everywhere. I was a scamp— but a frolicsome scamp— 
and that is always a popular character. As yet I was not dis- 
honest, but saw dishonesty round me, and it seemed a very 
pleasa^, jolly mode of making money; and now 1 again fell into 
contact with the young heir. My college friend was as wild in 
London as he had been at Cambridge ; but the boy-ruffian, though 
not then twenty years of age, had grown into the man-vlllaiu.*’ 
Here Gawtrey paused, and frowned darkly. 

“ He had great natural parts, this yoimg man— much wit, readi- 
ness, and cunning, and he became very mtimate with my uncle. 
He learned of him how to play the dice, and to pack the cards— he 
paid him 1,000/. for the knowledge !*’ 

“ How ! a cheat ? You said he was rich.** 

** His father was very rich, and he had a liberal allowance, but 
he was very extravagant ; and rich men love gain as well as poor 
men do ! He had no excuse but the grand excuse of aU vice— 
SEnyisHNXss. Young as he was, he became the fashion, and he 
fattened upon the plunder of his equals, who desired the hoamoi of 
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n;f disuordiutt 

hifi acquaintance. Now, 1 had seen my uncle cheav^ptd fnendL 
never imitated his <p:araple; when the man of foshioilement ot 
and made a jost of his eamingfs ahd my scruples — when I ^tth^m • 
courted^ flattered, honoured, and his acts unsuapeoted, h^to 
his connections embraced half the peerage, the temptation gi^. 
strong, but I still resisted it. However, my father always said x 
was ton to be a good-for-nothing, and 1 could not escape my 
destiny. And now I suddenly fell in love— you don’t know what 
that is yet— so much the better for you. The girl was beautiful, 
and I thought she loved me— perhaps she did— but I was too poor, 
so her friends said, for marriage. We courted, as the saying is, 
in the meanwhile. It was my love for her, my wish to destoe 
her, that made me iron against my friend’s example. 1 was xocd 
enough to speak to him of Mary— to present him to her ; this ended 
in her seduction.” (Again Gawtrey paused, and breathed hard.) 
“ I discovered the treachery — I call^ out the seducer — he sneered 
and refused to fight the low-bom adventurer. 1 struck him to the 
epth — and then we fought ; I was satisfied by a ball through my 
side! but he” added Gawtrey, rubbing his hands, and with a 
vindictive chuckle, — “ he was a cripple for life ! When I recov«?ed, 
I found that my foe, whose sick chamber was crowded with friends 
and comforters, had taken advantage of my illness to ruin my 
reputation. He, the swindler, accused me of his own crime : the 
equivocal character of my uncle confirmed thp charge. Hi’m, his 
owQ high-born pupil was enabled to unmask*,^tid his disgrace was 
visited on me* I left my bed, to find my uncle (all disguise over) 
an avowed partner in a hell ; and myself, blasted alike in name, 
hive, past and future. And then, Philip, — then 1 commenoed that 
career which I have trodden since, the prince of good-fellows ond 
good-for-nothings ; with ten thousand aliases, and as many stxmgs 
to my bow. Society cast me oflf when I was innocent. Egad, I 
have had my revenge on society since !— Ho 1 ho ! ho ! ” 

The laugh of this man had in it a moral infection. There was 
a sort of glorying in its deep tone ; it was not the hollow hystonc 
of s^vpie and despair— it spoke a sanguine joyousness ! William 
GMiSey was a man whose animal constitution had led him to 
take animal pleasure in all things : he had enjoyed the poisons he 
had lived on. 

“ But your father, — surely your father ” 

** My father,” intemipted Gawtrey, refused me the money— 
(but a small sum) — that, once struck with the strong impulse of a 
shmerc penitence, 1 begged of him, to enable me to get an honest 
living in a humble trade ; his refusal soured the penitence — ft 
gave me an excuse for my career— and conscience grapples to an 
excuse as a drowning wretch to a straw. And yet this hard fathei^ 
this cautious, moral, money-loving man, throe months afterwards, 
sujftered a rogue — almost a stranger — to decoy him into a specula* 
tion that promised to bring him fifty per cent, : he invested ia the 
traffic of usury what had sufiiced to save a Imndred such as 1 am 
from perditiofi« and he lost it all ; it was nearly his whole fortune ; 
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remamed ne^ and has his luxuries still : he cannot speculate, but he 
cached th. he cared not if I starved, for he finds an hourly happi- 
gates, r starving himself.” 

‘'^nd your friend,” said Philip, after a pause in which his 
**Jtinff synapathiea went dangerously with the excuses . for his 
w^henemctor ; ” what has become of him, and the podr girl >” 

“ My friend became a great man ; he sucoeoded to his father’s 

S eerage — a very ancient one— and to a splendid income. He is 
ving still. Well, you shall hear about the poor girl! We are 
told of victims of seduction dying in a wortbouae, or on a 
dunghill, penitent, broken-hearted, and uncommonly ragged and 
sentimental ; — it may be a frequent case, but it is not the worst. 
It is worse, I think, when the fair, penitent, innocent, credulous 
dupe becomes in her turn the deceiver— when she catches vice from 
the breath upon which she has hung— when she ripens, and mdlows, 
and rots away into painted, blazing, staring, wholesale harlotry— 
when, in her turn, she ruins warm youth with false smiles and 
/Icmg bills— and when worse — worse than all, when she has children, 
daughters perhaps, brought up to the same trade, cooped, plumped, 
for some hoary lecher, without a heart in their bosoms, unless a 
balance for weighing money may he called a heart : Mary became 
tihis ; and I wish to Heaven she had rather died in an hospital I 
Her lover polluted her soul as well as her beauty : he found her 
another lover when he was tired of her. When she was at the age 
of thirty-six, I met her in Paris, with a daughter of sixteen. I was 
then flush with money, frequenting salons^ and playing the part 
of a fine gentleman ; she did not know me at first ; and she sought 
my acquaintance. For you must know, my young friend,” said 
Gawtrey, abruptly breaking off the thread of his narrative, that 
1 am not altogethir the low dog you might suppose in seeing me 
here. At Paris— ah ! you don’t know Paris— there is a glorious 
ferment in society in which the dregs are often uppertaost ! I came 
here at the Peace ; and here have I resided the greater part of each 
year ever since. The vast masses of energy ana life, broken up by 
the great thaw of the Imperial system, floating along the tide, are 
terrible icebergs for the vessePof the state. Some think Napoleonism 
over— its effects are only begun. Society is shattered from one end 
to the other, and I laugh at the little rivets by which they think 
to keep it together.* But to return, Paris, I say, is the atmosphere 
for adventures— new faces and new men are so common here, that 
they excite no impertinent inquiry, it is so ususd to see fortunes 
made in a day and spent in a month ; except in certain circles, 
there is no walking round a man’s character to spy out where it 
wants piercing ! Some lean Greek poet put lead in his pockets to 
prevent being blown away; — ^put gold in your pockets, and at 
Paris you may defy the sharpest wind in tlic world,— ^ca, even 
breath of that old iEolus— Scandal ! Well, then, 1 had money 
—no matter how 1 came by it— and health, and gaiety ; and 1 was 
well received in the coteries that exist in all capitals, but mostly 

s * This passage vras 'written at a period when^ the dynasty of Louis Phlhj^e 
teemed the most assured, and Napoleonism was indeed considered eXtlnet. 
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in France, where pleasure is the cement that joins many disoordimt 
atoms : here, I say^ I met Mary and her daughter, by my cdd friend, 
•—the daughter, shll innocei 'cut, sacrS / in what an element ctf 
\ice ! We knew each otherl Wets, Mary and I, and kept them ; 
she thoi^ht me a greater I to than T was, and she intrusted to 
me her intention of selling. V child to a rich English morauis. 
On the other hand, the poor# i confided to mo her horror of the 
scenes she witnessed and tM kres that surrounded her. What 
do you think preserved her\ | from all ganger ? Bah ! you will 
never guess ^It was partly necause, if example corrupts, it as 
often deters, hut principally because she loved. A girl who loves 
one man purely has about her an amulet which defies the advances 
of the profligate. There was a handsome young Italian, an artist, 
who frequented the house— he was the man. I had to choose, then, 
between mother and daughter : 1 chose the last.'* 

Philip seized hold of Gawtrey’s hand, grasped it warmly, and 
the Mod-for-nothing continued, — 

you know, that I loved that girl as well as I had ever loved 
the mofher, though in another way ; she was what I had fancied 
the mother to he; still more fair, more graceful, more winnittg, 
with a heart as full of love as her mothcr*s had been of vanily. 1 
loved that child as if she had been my own daughter— I induced 
her to leave her mother*s house — I secreted her— I saw l\er mar- 
ried to the man she loved— I gave her away, and saw no more of 
her for several months.” 

“ Why?” 

“ Because I spent them in prison ! The young people could not 
live upon air ; 1 gave them what I had, and, in order to do more, 
I did something which displeased the police ; I narrowly escaped 
that time,: hut I am popular— very pcmular, qnd with plenty of 
witnesses, not over scrupulous, I got off ! When I was releas^ 
I would not go to see them, for my clothes were ragged : the police 
still watched me, and I would not do ^Aeniharm in the world ! At, 
poor wi'etches ! they struggled so hard; he could eet very HttiB 
by his art, though, I believe, he was a eleverish fellow at it, and 
the money I had given them could not last for ever. They lived 
near the Ohamns Elys^cs, and at xii{^t I used to steal out and 
look at them tnrough the window. They seemed so happy, and 
BO handsome, and so good, but he looked sickly, and 1 saw that, 
like all Italians, he languished for his own warm climate. But 
man is born to act as well as to contemplate,” pursued Gawtrey, 
changing his tone into the allegro ; ” and I was soon driven into 
my hid ways, though in a lower lino. I went to London, just to 
give my reputation an airing, and when I returned, pretty flush 
again, the poor Italian was dead, and Fanny was a widow with 
one and enceinte with a second child. So then 1 sought her 
again, for her mother had found her out, and was at lier with 
her devilish kindness ; but Heaven was merciful, and took her 
away from both of us : she died in giving birth to a girl, and her 
last words were uttered to me, imploring me— the adventurer— 
tiie charlatan— the good-for-nothing— to keep her child from tlid 
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elutohes of her own mother. Well, sir, ,I did what I oonld for 
both the ohildren ; but the boy was oonsumptive, like his father, 
and sleeps at P^e-la-Chaise. The girl is here— you shall see her 
some day. Poor Fanny ! if ever the devil will let me, I shall re- 
form for her sake ; meanwhile; for her sake I must get grist for the 
mill. My story is concluded, for I need not tell you all of my 
pranks — of all the parts I have played in life. I have never been 
a murders, or a burglar, or a highway robber, or what the law 
calls a thief. 1 can only say, as I said before, 1 have lived upon 
my wits, and they have been a tolerable capital on tlie whole. I 
have been an actor, a money-lender, a physician, a professor of 
animal magnetism {that was lucrative till it went out of fashion, 
perhaps it will come in again) ; 1 have been a la wyer, a houso- 
sqgfept, a dealer in curiosities and china ; 1 have kept a hotel ; I 
have set up a weekly newspaper ; I have seen almost every city 
in Europe, and made acquaintance with some of its gaols : but a 
man who has plenty of brains generally falls on his legs.** 

‘‘ •And your father ? ** said Philip ; and here he spoke to Gawtrey 
of the conversation he had overheard in the churchyard, but 
on which a scruple of natural delicacy had hitherto kept him 
sUent. 

“ Well, now,** said his host, while a slight blush rose to his 
cheeks, I will tell you, that though to my mther’s sternness and 
avarice I attribute many of my faults, 1 yet always had a sort of 
love for him ; and when in London, 1 accidentally heard that he 
was growing blind, and living with ah artful old jade of a house- 
keeper, who might send him to rest with a dose of magnesia the 
night after she had coaxed him to make a will in her favour. 
I sought him out, and But you say you heard w'hat passed.** 

” Xes ; and I heard him also call you by name, when it was too 
late, and I saw the tears on his checks.*’ 

Did you ? will you swear to that ? ** exclaimed Gawtrey, with 
vehemence ; then shading his brow with his hand, he fell into a 
reverie that lasted some moments. 

** If anything happen to me, Philip,” he said, abruptly, ” per- 
haps he may yet be a father to poor Fanny ; and if he takes to 
her, she will repay him for whatever pain I may, perhaps, have 
cpst him. Stop ! now I think of it, I will write down his address 
‘ for you— never forget it— there ! It is time to go to bed.** 

Gawtrey’s tale made a deep impression on Philip. He was too 
young, too inexperienced, too much home away by the passion of 
the narrator, to see that Gawtrey had less cause to blame Fate 
than himself. True, he had been unjustly implicated in the'dffi' 
^aoe of an unworthy uncle, but he had lived ’^^ith that uncle, 
though he knew him to be a common cheat; true, ho had been 
betrayed by a friend, but he had before known that friend to be 
a man without principle or honour. But what wonder that an 
ardent boy saw^ nothing of this— saw only the good heart that had 
saved a poor ^irl from vice, and sighed to r^eve a harsh and 
avaricious parent. Even the hints that Gawtrey unawares let fall 
cf practices soaveely covered by the jovial phrase of a great 
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solioolboy’8 scrapes,” either escaped the aotice of Philip, or were 
charitably construed by him in tlie compassion and the i^noran<io 
ol a yoimg, hasty, and grateful heart. 


CHAPTER IV. 

u 

And she *8 a strangrer I 

Women— befware women.— M jdolkton. 

As we love our yonngest children best. 

So the last fruit of our affection, 

Wherever we bestow it, is most stroiifr ; 

Since *tiB indeed our latest harvest.home, 

Last merriment ’fore winter !— W bbstisr : DevtPa Oavt* 

1 would fain know what kind of thing a man’s heart is ? 

I will report it to you - *tis a thing framed 
With divers comers •— Rowi.by. 

I HATJ5 said that Gawtrey’s talo made a deep impression OH 
Philip ;-~that impression was increased by subsequent oonveitM- 
tions, more frank even than their talk had hitherto been. There was 
certainly about this man a fatal charm which concealed his viees. 
It arose, perhaps, from the perfect combinations of his physical 
frame— from a health which made his spirits buoyant and hearty 
under all circumstances— and a blood so fresh, so sanguine, that 
jt could not fail to keep the pores of the heart open. But he wa^ 
not the less — for all his kindly impulses and generous feelings, and 
despite the manner in which, naturally anxious to make the least 
uniavoxirable portrait of himsell* to Philip, he softened and glossed 
over the practices of his life— a thorough and complete rogue, a 
dangerous, desperate, reckless, dare-devil ; it was easy to see when 
anything crossed him, by the cloud on his shaggy brow, by 
swcllingof the \eins on the forehead, by the dilatation of the broad 
nostril, that he was one to out his way through every obstacle to 
an end, — choleric, impetuous, tierce, determined; such, indeed, 
were the qualities that made him respected among his associates, 
as his more bland and humorous ones made him beloved : he was, 
in fact, the incarnation of that great spirit which the laws of the 
world r^ise up against the world, and by which the world*s iiyus- 
tioe, on a large scale, is awfully chastised ; on a small scale, merely 
Ailhlcd at and harassed, as the rat that gnaws the hoof of the 
elephant: — ^thc spirit which, on a vast theatre, rises up, gigantic 
and sublime, in the heroes of war and revolution— in Mirabeaus, 
Moiats, Napoleons; on a minor stage, it shows itself in dema- 
go^es, fanatical philosophers, and mob writers ; and on the for- 
biddon boards, before whoso reeking lamps outcasts sit, at once 
audience and actors, it never produced a knave more consummate 
in his part, or carrying it olf with more buskined ^dignity, than 
William Gawtrey, I call him by his aboriginal name ; as for hu 
other appellations, Bacchus him sell had not so many ! 
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One day, a lady, richly dressed, was ushered by Mr. Bimie into 
the bureau of Mr. Lore, alias Oawtrey. Philip was seated by the 
window, readinff, for the first time, the “ Caiidide,*’-^that work, 
next to “ Easselas,** the most hopeless and ffloomy of the sports 
of geniiis with mankind. The lady soemed rather embtoassed 
when she perceived Mr. Love was not alone. She drew back, 
and, drawing her yeil still more closely round her, said, iu 
French,— 

“ Pardon, mo, I would wish a private conversation.*' 

Philip rose to withdraw, when the lady, observing him with eyes 
whose lustre shone through the veil, said gently,— 

But, perhaps, the young gentleman is discreet ? ** 

He is not discreet, he is discretion ! — mv adopted son. You 
may confide in him— upon my honour, you may, madam ! ** a^^d 
Mr. Love placed his hand on his heart. 

** He is very j^ouiig,** said the lady, in a tone of involuntary 
compassion, as, with a very white hand, she unrla.^ped the buckle 
of her cloak. 

“ He can the better understand the curse of celibacy,*’ returned 
Mr. Love, smiling. 

Tfie lady lifted part of ‘her veil, and discovered a handsome 
mouth, and a set of small, white teeth ; for she, too, smiled, though 
gravely, as she turned to Morton, and said,— 

You seem, sir, more fitted to be a votary of the tomplo than one 
of its officers. However, Monsieur Love, lot there be nC mistake 
between us ; I do not come here to form a marriage, but to prevent 
one. I understand that Monsieur tho Vicomte de Vaudemont fias 
called into request your services. I am one of the Vioomte'a 
family ; we are all anxious that he should not contract an engage- 
ment of the strange, and, pardon me, imbeconling character, which 
must stamp an union formed at a public office. 

“ I assure you, madam,*’ said Mr. Love, with dignity, “ that we 
have contributed to the very first ** 

“ Mm Dieu!’* interrupted the lady, with much impatience, 

spare mo an eulogy on your estoblishment : 1 have no doubt it 
is very respectable; and for gruettes and spiders may do ex- 
tremely well. But the Vicomte is a man of birth and connexions. 
In a word, what he contemplates is preposterous. I know not 
what fee Monsieur Love expeols; but if he contrive to amuse 
Monsieur de Vaudemont, and to fimstrato every connection he pro- 
poses to form, that fee, whatever it may be, shall be doubled. Do 
you understand me } ** 

** Perfectly, madam ; yet it is not your offer that would* tias 
me, but the desire to oblige so charming a lady,** 

“ It is agreed then?** said the lady, carelessly ; and as sho spoke, 
she again glanced at Philip. 

“ If madame will call again# I wiU inform her of my plans,** said 
Mr. Love, 

“ Yos, I will call again. Good morning ! ** As sho rose and 
passed Philip, sho wholly put aside her veil, and looked at him 
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with a ffaase entirely tee from con returning to his 
and perhaps admirin^the look itly into his eyes, as n the joy 
picture that seems of more value than . , « u j „ trA 
would seem to indicate. The countcnaif, with folded ams. ne 
fair and noble, and Philip felt a straUgT* nnd muttered to mm- 
with a slight inclination ot her head, she tm ,, 

“Ah !“ said Gawtroy, laughing, “this is^®^*, « 

have been paid by relations to break off the ^ 

Egadl if one could open a bureau to maktrman.tnough not <Km- 

one would soon be a Croesus ! Well, then, this deci^shters ot 
plcte the union between Monsieur Goupille and 
Oourval. I had balanced a little hitherto between the^5*rv ^ « 

the Yicomte. Now I will conclude matters. Do you knP® 

I think you have made a conquest ? ” ““i 

“ Pooh ! “ said Philip, colouring. 

In effect, that very evening Mr. Love saw both the spicier ^ 
Ad^le and fixed the marriage-dav. As Monsieur Goupille was^^ 
person of great distinction in the faubourg, this wedding was one 
upon which Mr. Love congratulated himself greatly; and he 
cheerful] V accepted an invitation for himself and his partners K 
honour the mce& with their presence. 

A night or two before the day fixed for the marriage of Monsieur 
Goupille and the aristocratic Ad^le, when Mr. Birnie had retired. 
Gawtroy .made his usual preparations for enjoying himself. But 
this time the cigar and the punch seemed to fail of their effect. 
Gawtrey remained moody and silent : and Morton was thinking of 
the bright eyes of the lady who was so much interested against the 
amours of the Vicomte de Yaudomont. 

At last, Gawtrey broke silence. 

“ My young friend,*’ said he, “ I told you of my little ; 

I have been buying toys for her this morning ; she is a beautiful 
creature : to-morrow is her birth-day— she will then be six years 
old. But—but — ** here Gawtrey sighed, — “ 1 fear she is not all 
right here,” and he touched his forehead, 

“ 1 should like much to see her,” said Philip, not noticing the 
latter remark. 

“ A^id you shall — ^you shall come with me to-morrow. Heigho ! 
1 should not like to die, for hor sake ! ” 

“ Does her wretched relation attempt to regain her r ” 

“ Her relation ! No ; sM is no more— she died about two years 
since ! Poor Mary ! T— well, this is foUy. But Fanny is at pre* 
‘rent. in a convent; they are all kind to her, but then I pay well ; 
if 1 were dead, and the pay stopped, — again I ask, what would 

become of her, unless, as I before said, my father ” 

“ But yon are making a fortune now? ” 

^ “ If this lasts— yes ; but I live in fear— the police of this cursed 
city are lynx-eyed ; however, that is the bright side of the ques- 
tion.” 

“ Why not have the child with you, since you love her so mudh? 
She wo^d he a great ( omfort to you.” 



gil'l ? ” said stampk* 

One day. a lady, riolily dres^fi? go mad if I saw that viUanous 
the hwrmm of Mr. Love, aliiw^ * j t • . 

window, readinfc, fot the f^ow can you endure him ? 
next to Easselas,’* the know whv we endure wh^ 

of ffenius with manki-*'k® mends of those who else would be most 
when she perceived of this man but 

and. drawinsr her tmning pale, ** 1 cannot 
French — bread. There are fitronfirer ties, ^ 

“ Pardon galley-slaves, together. He 

Philip rose'«f halter round your neck and leads you 

whose Imitr*' 

“ But young listener. And what dark secrets, 

«S^/only to those two, had bound, to a man seemimrly his 
^--^mnate and tool, the strong will and resolute temper of William 
Ttfy ^trey? 

But, begone, dull care ! ” exclaimed Gawtrey, rousing himself. 
Amd, after all, Birnie is a useful fellow, and dare no more 
tnm against me than I against him ! Why dou*t you drink 
more^ 

*Oh! have you e’er heard of th%fained Captain Wattle ?* ** 


and Gawtrey broke out into a loud Bacchanalian hymn, in which 
Philip could find no mirth, and from which the songster suddenly 
paused to exclaim, 

** Mind you say nothing about Fanny to Birnie j my secrets with 
him are not of that nature. Hejcould not hurt her, poor lamb ! it 
is true, —at least as far as I can foresee. But one can never 
feel too sure of one’s lamb, if one once introduces it to the 
butcher 1 ” 

next day being Sunday, the bureau was closed, and Philip 
undHawtrey repaired to the convent. It was a dismal-looking 
place as to the exterior ; but within, there was a large garden, well 
kept, and, notivith standing the winter, it seemed fair and refresh- 
ing, compared with the nollutod streets. The window of the room 
into which they were shown looked upon the green sward, with 
walls covered with ivy at the farther end. And Philip’s own 
childhood came back to him as he gazed on the quiet of the lonely 
. place. 

The door opened— an infant voice was heard, a voice of glee— of ' 
rapture ; and a child, light and beautiful as a fairy, bounded to 
Oawtrej^s breast. 

Nesthag there, she kissed his face, his hands, his clothes, with a 
passion that did not seem to belong to her age, laughing and sob- 
bing almost at a breath. 

On his part, Gawtrey appeared equally affected; he stroked 
down her hair with his huge hand, calling her all manner of pet 
names, in a tremulous voice that vainly struggled to be^gay. 

At length he took the toys he had brought with him from liis 
capacious pockets, and strewing ihem on the £oor« fairly stretched 
his vast bulk along ; while the child tumbled over him, sometimes 
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i^spmjfjT at the toys, and then again retamina to his bosom, and 
laying her head there, looked up quietly into his eyes, as if the joy 
were too much for her, 

Morton, unheeded by both, stood by with folded arms. He 
thought of his lost and ungrateful brother, and muttered to him- 
self,— 

“ Fool ! when she is older, she will forsake him ! ** 

Fanny betrayed in her face the Italian origin of her father. She 
had that exceeding richness of complexion which, though not com- 
mon even in Italy, is only to be found in the daughters of that 
land, and which harmonised well with the purple lustre of her 
hair, and the full, clear iris of the dark eyes. Never were parted 
cherries brighter than her dewy lips ; and the colour of the open 
neck and the rounded arms was of a whiteness stiU more dazzling, 
from the darkness of the hair and the carnation of the glowing 
cheek. 

Suddenly Fanny started frohi Gawtrey’s arms, and running up 
to Morton, gazed at hm wistfully, and said, in French, — 

“ Who are you ^ Do you come from the moon f — I think you 
do.** Then stopping abruptly, she broke into a rerso of a nursery- 
song, which she chanted with a low, listless tone, as if she were 
not conscious of the sense. As she thus sang, Morton, looking at 
her, felt a strange and painful doubt seize him. The child's eyes, 
though soft, were so vacant in their gaze. 

“ Jiid why do 1 come from the moon ?*’ said he. 

“ Because you look sad and cross. I don*t like you— I don^t like 
the moou, it gives me a pain here !** and she put her hand to her 
temples. ** Have you got anything for Fanny — ^poor, poor Fanny?** 
and, dwelling on the epithet, she shook her Lead mournfully. 

“ You are rich, Fanny, with all those toys.” 

. Am I ? — everybody calls me poor Fanny — everybody but papa;** 

and she ran again to Gawtrey, and laid her bead on his shomder. 

“ She calls mo papa ! *’ said Hawtey, kissing her ; “ you hear it? 
— ^Bless her ! ** 

“And you never kiss anyone but Fanny— you have 'no other 
little girl?** said the child, earnestly, and with a look j^s vacant 
than that which had saddened Morton. ^ 

“No other— no— nothing under heaven, aq4|tetfhaps above it, 
but you ! ’* and he clasped her in his armsT^* But,^* he added, 
after a pause — “ but mind me, Fanny, you must^^iibB this gentle- 
man. He will be always good to you : and he had a little brother 
whesa he was as fond of as 1 am of you." 

“ No, X won’t like him— I won t like anybody but you and my 
sister 1 " 

“ Sister !— who is your sister ?” 

The child’s face relapsed into an expression almost of idiotcy. 

“ I don’t know— I never saw her. I hear her sometimes, but I 
don’t understand what she says. — Hush !-^come here ! ’* and she 
stole to the window on tiptoe. Gawtrey followed and looked out. 

Do you bear her, now ? ’* said JFanny. “ Wnat does she say ?** 

As the girl spoke, some bird among the evergreens utter^ a 
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plaintiTe cry, rather thaa soag^— a souad which the thrush 
ocoasioaally makes ia the wiater, and which seems to express 
something of fear, and pain, and impatience. 

** What does she say can you tell me a^ed the child, 

“ Pooh ! tljttt is a bird ; why do you call it your sister 

don’t know ! —because it is — because it — because — I don't 
know — is it not in pain ?— do something for it, papa ! ” 

Gawtrey glanced at Morton, whose face betokened his deep pity, 
and creeping up to liiisi, whispered, — 

“Bo you think she is really touched here? No, no, shewOl 
outgrow it — I am sure she will ! ” 

Morton sighed. 

Fanny by this time had again seated herself in the middle of the 
floor, and arranged her toys, but without seeming to take pleasure 
in them. 

At last Gawtrey tvas obUged to depart. The lay sister, who had 
chwge of Fanny, was summoned into the parlour, and then the 
chilas manner entirely changed,— her face grew purple— she 
sobbed witJi as much anger as grief. “ She would not leave ijapa 
— she would not go— that she would not 1 ” 

“ It is always so,” whispered Gawtrey to Morton, in an abashed 
and apologetic voice, “ It is so difficult to get away from her. 
Just go and talk with her while I steal out.” 

Morton weiit to her, as she struggled with the patient, good- 
natured sister, and l>egan to soothe and caress her, till she turned 
on him her largo humid eyes, and said, mournftilly, — 

“ Tu es mvehantf iu. Poor Fanny !” 

“ But this pretty doll ” began the sister. 

\ The child looked at it joylessly, — 

,AC>f^^And papa is going to die V* 

fThenever Monsieur goes,” whispered the nun, “ she always 
' that he is dead, and cries herself quietly to sleep ; when 
rieur returns, she says he is come to life again. Some one, I 
aw^pose, once talked to her about death ; and she thinks when she 
IcNMSS sight of any one, that tJtat is death,” 

“ Poor child ! ” said Morton, with a trembling voice. 

The child looked up, smiled, stroked his cheek with her little 
hand, and said,— 

“ Thank you ! — ^Yes ! — poor Fanny ! Ah, he is going— -see \ — ^let 
me ^ too— V m 08 mechant.'* 

“But,” said Morton, detaining her gently, “do you know that 
you give Idm pain ?— you make him cry by showing pain yourself. 
Don i make him so sad ! ” 


The child seemed struck, hung down her head for a moment, as 
if in thought, and then, lumping from Morton’s lap, ran to Qaw- 
trey, put up her pouting lips, and said, — 

‘^One kiss more!” 

Gawtrey kissed her, and tamed away his head, 

“ Fanny is a good ml and Fanny, as she spoke, went back to 
Morton, and put her little fingers into her eyes, as if either to shut 
out Gawtrey’s retreat from her sight, or to press back her tears. 
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“ 0ive me the doll now, sister Marie.” 

Morton smiled and sighed, placed the child, 'vrho struggled no 
more, in the nun's arms, and left the room ; but as he closed the 
door, he looked back, and saw that Fanny had escaped from the 
Sister, thrown herself on the floor, and was crying, but not loud. 

” Is she not a little darling?” said Gawtrey, as they gained the 
street. 

” She is, indeed, a moat beautiful child ! ” 

” And you will love her if 1 leave her penniless,” said Gawtrey 
abruptly. “ It was your love lor your mother and your brother 
that made me like you from the flrst. Ay,” continued Gawtrey, 
in a tone of great earaestness,— ” ay, and whati ver may happen to 
me, 1 will strive and keep you, my poor lad, harmless ; and what is 
better, innocent even ol suen matters as sit light enough on my own 
woD-seasoned conscience. In turn, if e^CT you Lave the newer, bo 
good to ha*,— yea, be good to her ! and 1 won’t say a harsh word to 
you if ever you like to turn king's e\idenoo against my sell.” 

” Gawtrey !” ^,aid Morton, reproachlully, and almost hereely. 

‘Bah !— snch tlnngs are ! But Uil me iionestly, do you tnink 
she is very strange— very deficient ? '* 

“ [ have not seen enough of her to judge,” answered Morton, 
evasiv cly . 

‘‘She is so changeful,” persisted Gawtrey; “sometimes you 
would tay that she was above her age, she conus out with such 
thoughtful, clover things; then, the next moment, sho throws me 
into despair. Ihese nuns are veiy skillui in education ;— at least, 
tliey aie said to be so. The doctois give me hoj)!*, too ; you seo her 
poor mother was vtiy unhappy at tho time oi her birth, — delirious* 
uidced, — that may account lor it. J often lancj that it is the con- 
stant excitement which her state occasions me, that makes me love 
her so much ; you see she is one who can never shift tor herself. 
1 viU6t get money for her ; I have left a little already with the 
.mpciior, and 1 would not touch it to save myself tn^m lamine ! If 
she has money, people will bo kind enough to lier. And theUj” 
continued Gawtrey, “ you must perceive that she loves nothing m 
the world but me— me, whom nobody else loves! "Well — ^well, 
now to tho shop again ! ” 

On returning home, the honne informed them that a lady had 
called, and asked both lor Monsieur J^ove and the youn'»* ^ 
man, and seemed much chagrined at missing both. de- 

scription, Morton guessed she was the fair incognita, ana teltdii* 
appointed at having lost the interview. 





CEAPTEll V. 

I'he cursed carle was at his wonted trade. 

Still tcmi^iiiff heedless men into his snare. 

In witching wise, as I betore have said j 
But when he saw, in goodly gear array'd, 

The grave majestic kiught apinoachmg nigh, 

His countenance fdd.— Thomson : Ciutle of Jndolencf. 


T|DB morninff rose that was to unite Moiieieur Gonpille with 
mtk&njnselle Ad^le de Cottrval. The ceremony was performed, 
4U|d hrid© and hridegroom went throu^th that trying ordeal with 
Waning gravity, Only the elegant Adele seemed more unaffect- 


wy agi&ted than Mr. Love coaid well account for ; she was very 
in church, and more often turned her eyes to the door than 
to we altar. Perhaps she wanted to run away ; but it was either 
too late Or too early for that proceeding. The rite performed, the 
hftppy pair and their friends adjourned to the Cadran Bleu^ that 
reitaurant so celebrated in the festivities of the ^ood citizens of 
Parifl. Here Mr. Love had ordered, at the ipicter^n expense, a 
most tasteful entertainment. 

hut you have not played the economist, Monsieur 
Lom,’* said Monsieur Goupille, rather querulously, as he glanced 
af tibe long room adorned with artiticial flowers, and the table d 
comerU, 

’^'TSahi** replied Mr. Love, “ you can retrench afterwards. Think 
fertuue she brought you.” 

a pretty sum, certainly, ” said Monsieur Goupille, “ and 
zs perfectly satislied,” 

is -not a marriage in Paris that docs me more credit,” 
wAMri Love ; and he marched off to receive the compliments and 
i^ciili^tolationb that awaited him among such of the guests as were 
of his good ofices. The Y ioomte de V audemout was of course 
mfOt present, llo had not been near Mr. Love since Ad^le had 
the Spicier. Buti Madame Beavor, in a white bonnet 
Mim lertil lilac, was hanging, sentimentally, on the arm of the 
IP|L very grand with hie white favour ; and Mr. Hig- 

been introduced, by Mr. Love, to a little dark Creole, who ' 
ims paste diamonds, and had very languishing eyes ; so that Mr. 
LcM^e heart i^ht well swell with satisfaction at the prospect of 
the various blisses to come, which might owe th^ir origin to his 
bazevolenee. In fact, that archpriest ox the Temple of Hymen was 
never more great than he was that day; never did his establish 
ment seem more solid, his reputation more popular, or h|a fortune 
m^eura. He was the life of the party. 

She banqimt over, the revdders preps^ for a dance. Monsieur 
OoupUle^ in rights, arill righto than he wially wore» and of a xieh . 
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nankwi) qtaite imr^ striped silk stockini^ ^me& iib^ bdl 
witk the lady of a mk pMsmr in tke sasuie JPattbourg ; 'Xmi^ 
took OTit^the ftride. The eveninjr aavanoea j and after eevew 
dances of ceremony, Monsieur Goapille conceived himself entiwi 
to dedicate one to connubial afPection. A country-dance was 
and the Spider claimed the fair hand of the arentle Ad^le. About 
this time, two i>erson8, not hitherto perceived, had quietly entered 
~ the room, and, standing near the doorway, seemed examining the 
dancers, as if in search for some one. They bobbed their heads up 
and do^ to and fro--now stooped— now stood on tiptoe. The 
one was a tall, largo-whiskered, fair-haired man: the other, a 
little, thin, neatly dressed person, who kept his hand on the arm qf 
his companion, and whispered to him from time to tune. TW 
whiskered gentleman replied in a guttural tone, which proclaimed 
his origin to be German. The busy dancers did not perceive the 
strangers. The bystanders did, and a hum of curiosity wMl 
round; who could they be 5“ — ^who had invited 
new faces in tho Faubourg— perhaps relations to Addle ? 

In high delight the fair bride was skipping down the !iUtwbi 
while Monsieur Goupille, tnping his forehead with oore^ 
her agility ; when, lo and behold ! tho whiskered gentlemohilts^ 
desonbod, abruptly advanced from his companion, and crica-^ 

** Za poild !--*saerS tonnerre !*' 

At that voice— at»that apparition, the bride halted : so suddad% 
indeed, that she had not time to put down both feet, but rematm 
with one high in the air, while the other sustained itself on ^ 
light fantastic toe. The company naturally imagined this to ba 
an operatic flourish, which called forth approbation. 

Ix)ve, who was thundering down behind her, cried “ Bravo I 
as the woU-grown gentleman had to make a sweep to avoid 
turbing ber equilibrium, he came full against me whiskuifod 
stranger, and sent him off as a bat sends a ball. 

** Mon DieuP* cried Monsieur Goimille. ** Jfa dottee 
she has fainted away ! ” And, indeed!, Adele had no socmer 
covered her balance, than she resigned it once more into the WUt 
of the startled Pole, who was happily at hand. 

In tho mean time, the Ghsrman stranger, who had saved himself ^ 
from^ falling by coming With his full force upon the toes of Sir* 
Himns, again advanced to the spot, and, rudely seizing the ftdr 
bnoo by the arm, exclaimed, — 

“Sfo sham if you please, madame— speak! WhattbedetHhiive 
you done with the money ? 

Eeaily, six,'* said Monsieur Goupille, drawing up Ms oravat, 
this Is very egcts^oardinaij conduot ! What have you got to say 
to this lady's money it is my money now, sir I '* 

**Oho) itis, is it? we'B soon see that Approdm^^^Mim^ 
$ieur - 

, At these words the smeB companion of the stronger d«wrlysa|^ 

' Ved to the spot, wMie at the sound of his name and thq 

» 4PwuaSh,fhmilC0ttdeiu1?’k^ 
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Fayuvl ‘Waa of tne most mowaod chioh of the |rreai; Parifha 
polioe^ tom worthy to be the ooatemporary of th^ ^liiHtrious 
vidoc^* 

vom, messieurs ; do aot be alttmed, ladioe/* said this 
in the mild<^8t of all humaii voices ; and eer|ainly no 
ail dropped on the waters ever produced so tranquilliaiiMf an edhot 
as th^it small, feeble, gentle tenor. The Pol© in ©special. Who was 
holdint the fair bnde with both his arm^. shooi all over, and 
soetttcd about to let his burden gradually slide to the door, when 
Monsieur Favait, looking at him with a benevolent smile, said, — 

** Aha, mon hrmel e'est toL llestez dmic, Re&tes, tmant 
to^mrs la dame !*** 

The Pole, thus eondomnod, in the French idiom, aUoays to hold 
the dame*' mochan3eally raised the arms ho had previously dejected, 
and the police olliecr with an approving nod of the head, said,— 

** Bon f ne bougez point, e'est ga /”t 

Monsieur Goupillo, iii equal surprise and indignation to see his 
bette half thus conbijpcd, without any care to nis own marital 
feelings, to the arms ot another, was about to snatch her from the 
Pole, when Mon&iem* Favart, touching him on tlie breast with his 
little dnger, said in the suavest manner, — 

**Monoonr(jeoiSf inoddlo not with what does not concern you !*' 

** With what does not concern me ! " repeated Monsieur Groupille, 
drawing himself up to so great a stretch that he seemed pulling oif 
his tights the wTon g v ay . “ Explain yourself, if you please. This 
lady is my witi‘ 1 

*^^y that again,— that’s all !** cried the whiskered stranger, in 
moat horrible French, and with a furious grimace, as he shook both 
his dsts just under the nose of the {picier, 

‘“Say it again, sir,” said Monsieur Goupille, by no means 
daunted ; “ and why should not 1 say it again That lady is my 
Wife I” 

^ You lie !—«/*« is mine ! ” cried the German ; and bending down, 
he eWiAt the fair Ad^le from the Pole with as little ceremony as 
if she had never had a great-grandfather a marquis, and giving 
her a shake that might have roused the dead, thunder^ out,— 

'** ^ak I Madame Bihl ! Are you my wife or not ? ** 

Monetre / ** murmured Addle, opening her eyes. 

** There— you hear— she owns me P' said the German, appealing 
to the company with a triunmhant air. 

** O'est vrai /” said the soft voice of the policeman. ** And now* 
pray don't let us disturb your amusements any long^. We have 
a.^ilSers at the door. Pemove your lady, Motnoieur Bihl.” 

Monsietix Lofe 1— Monsieur Lofe 1 cried, or rather scmched, 
^ foMsr, darting across the room,* and seizing the ch^by the 
tail ot to coat, just as he was half way through the dooTj ** Come 
badkl QueUe maumm phuasOme mf Did 
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tovL not teH me that lady mis-mqh} Am I maj:i*kd ot not I 
I stand on my liead or my Heels ? 

HmH— Hush ! mon him bourgeois . ” whispered Mi‘. Love, **«& 
hhaJl be- explained to-morrow ! ” 

** Who is this gentleman I” asked Monsienr Favart, approaohitig 
Mr. Love, who seeing himself in for it, suddenly jerked off thS 
(Spicier, thrust his hands down into his breeohos’ pooketSj buifed his 
chin in his crais^t, elevated his eyebrows, screwed in his eyes, and 
pufFod out his ^cheeks, so that the astonished Monsieur &oupiUe 
really thought himself bovvitohod, and literally did not recognise 
the fec e o{ the match-maker. 

•'Who is this gentleman ?*' repeated the little officer^ standing 
beside, or rather below, Mr, Love, and looking so diminntive by 
the contrast, that you might have fancied that the Priost of Hymen 
had only to breathe to blow him away, 

*‘Who should he he, monsieur?” cried, with great nertDM^ 
Madamo llosalie C.^iimartin, coming to the relief, with the g^na* 
rosity of her sex. — “This is Monsieur Loio '-^Augluis 
What liave you to say against him ?” 

“ He has got live hundred francs of mine ! ” cried the ipieser. 
The policeman scanned Mr. Love, with groat attention. **^5^ 
arc in raiis again ? — Ifetn/^vousjouez ioujours votre 
“ Ma foi!** said Mr. Love, boldly ; “I don*t understand wlmH 
monsieur means } my character is well known— go and inqu^ k 
in London— ask the Secretary of Foreign AHuirs what is said m 

me— inquire of my Ambaasador— demand of my ” 

Votre juzsseporty monsieur?** 

“ It is at home, A gentleman does not carry his passport ih hid 
pocket when he goes to a ball ! ” 

I wiU call and see it— otw revoir/ Take my advice and leayn 
Taxis ; I think 1 have .seen you somewhere ! " 

**yet I have never had the honour to marry monsieur I” imid 
Mr. Lovo with a polite bow. '* 

In return for his joke, the policeman gave Mr, Love one leok— it 
was a quiet look, very quiet; but !Mr. Love seemed uncommonly 
affected by it ; he did not say another word, but found himiBeif out* 
side the house in a twinkling. Monsieur Favort turned round 6xd 
saw the Pole making himseli as small as possible behind the goodly 
proportions of Madam© Beavor. 

What name does that gentleman go by?” 

” So— VO— lofski, the heroio Pole,” cried Madame Beavor, with 
sundry misgivings at the unexpected cowardice of so gjpeat a 
patriot, 

” Mein I take care of vourselves, ladies. I have nothing against 
that person this time. But Monsieur I^tour has served hieappren* 
ticeship at the galldvs, and is no more a Pole than I am a Jew.” 

” And this lady’s mrtune ! ” ormd Monsiemr Oon|dne,jpatiietina% ^ 
”thc settlements ore aH madie-<Hhe notaries allpai^ I amsmei 
there mnst be some mistake,*’ 
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M(xa$iear BiH, who hacl by this time restored his lost Helen to 
her senses, stalked up to the epicier, dragf^ing the lady along: with 
him. 

“Sir, tlicrc is no mistake! But, when I have got the* money, 
il you like to have the lady you are welcome to her. * 

“ Momtre ! again mutt/<'red the fair A dele. 

“ The long and the short of it,” said Monsieur Favart, “ is, that 
Monsieur Bihl is a br^ve garqon^ and lias been half over the world 
as a courier.” 

“ A eoui’ier ! ” exclaimed several voices. 

“ Madame was nursery-governess to an English milord. They 
married, and quarrelled — no harm in that, mes amis: nothing 
more common. Monsieur liihl is a very faithful fellow ; nursed 
his last master in an illness that ended fatally, because he travelled 
with his doctor. Milord left him a handsome legacy—he retired 
from service, and fell ill, perhaps from idleness or beer. Is not 
that the story, Monsieur Bihl ? ” 

“ He was always drunk— the wretch ! ” sobbed Addle. 

** That was to drown my domestic sorrows,” said the Herman ; 
** and when I was sick in my bed, madame ran otf with my money . 
Thanks to monsieur, 1 have found both, and I wish you a very 
good night.” 

** Damez vous toujours, mes amis,'' said the officer, bowing. And 
following Addle and her spouse, the little man loft the room— 
where he had caused, in chests so broad and limbs so doughty, 
much the same consternation as that which some diminutive ferret 
oocasioub lu a burrow of rabbits twice bis size. 

Morton had outstayed Mr. Ijove. But be thought it unnecessary 
to linger long after that gentleman’s departure ; and, in the general 
j^uhbub that ensued, he crept out unperoeived, and soon arrived at^ 
the bureau. He found Mr, Love and Mr. Bimio already engaged 
in packing up their effects, Why— when did ijou leave?'* said 
Mitfton to Mr. Bimie. 

“1 saw the policeman enter.” 

“ And why the deuce did not you tell us ?” said Hawtrey. 

“Every man for himbcB*. Besides, Mr. Love was dancing,” 
replied Mr. Birnic, with a dull glance of. disdain. 

Philosophy ! ” muttered Oawtrey, thiusting his dress-coat into 
his trunk ; then suddenly changing his voice, “ Ha ! ha ! it was 
a very good joke after all— own I did it well. Eood ! if he had 
not given me that look, I think 1 should have turned the tables on 
him. But those d— d follows learu of the mad doctors how to 
tame us. Faith, my heart went down to my shoes— yet I *ni no 
eowajrdr* 

“ But after all, he evidently did not know you,” said Morton ; 
“ and what has he to say against you. Your trade is a strange one, 
but not dishonest. Why give up as if ” 

** My friend," interrupted Hawtrey, “whether the officer 
comes ai^r us or not, our trade is ruined : that infernal AdMe, with 
her jymlous grandmaman, has done for us. Goupille will blow 
jBie temple about our ears. “ No hel|^*for it— eh, Bimie ? " 
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“Go to bed, Philip..: wo *11 call thee at daybreak, ior wo iiaiNw 
make clear work before mir neighbotira open their shuttera/* \ f 
lleclined, but half undressed, on his bed in tlie little cabii^ 
Morton revolved the events of tho cveniiii?. The thought that m 
fcliould see no more of that white hand and tliat lovely mouthy whi^ 
still haunted his recollection as appertaining to the incogrnita, greatly 
indisposed him towards the abrupt flight intended by Gawlarey. 
wiiile (so much had his faith in that person,^epended upon respect 
for hha confident daring,, and so thor(»ughly fearless was Morton*a 
o\vn fljh 1 . re) ho felt himself greatly shaken in his allegiance to the 
chief, by recollcel ing the effect produced on his valour by a single 
glance from the instrument of Jaw. He had not yet lived long 
enough to be aware that men are sometimes the Representatives of 
Things ; that what the soytsde was%) the Spartan hero, a sheriff’s 
writ often is to a Waterloo medallist ; that a Row-Street runner 
will enter the foulest den where Murder sits with his fellows, and 
i:)ick out his prey with the beck of his fore-finger. That, in 
the thing called Law, once made tangible and present, rarei^ fails 
to palsy the fierce heart of the thing called Chime. Forljawis 
the symbol of all mankind reared against One Foe— the Maniiol 
Crime. Not yet aware of .this truth, nor, indeed, in the least Sisfcil*- 
pocting Gawtrey of worse offences than those of a charlatanic and' 
equivocal profession, the youn^ ^man mused over his protector^ 
cowardice in disdain and wonder ; till, wearied with conjeetnre^ 
distrust, and shame at his own strange position of obligation $0 
one whom he could not respect, he fell asleep. 

When he woke he saw the grey light of dawn that streamed 
cheerlessly through his shutteneas window, struggling witk the 
faint ray of a candle that Gawtrey, shading with his nand, held 
over the sleeper. He started up, and, in the confusion of ^waking 
and the imperfect light by which he beheld the stfbng features of 
Gawtrey, half imagined it was a foo who stood before him. 

“ Take care, man ! ” said Gawtrey, as Morton, in this brfiit 
grasped his arm. “You have a precious rough gripe of yonr own. 
R>e quiet, will you ? I have a word to say to you.” Here Gawtrey, 
placing the candle on a chair, returned to the door and closed it. 

“ Look yoi:u” h<i said in a whisper, “ I have nearly run through 
my circb of invention, and my wit, fertile as it is, can present to 
me little encouragement in the future. The eyes of this Favari^ 
once on me, every disguise and every doable wiU not long avail. 
I dare not return to London ; I am too well known in Brussels, 
Berlin, and Yienna *’ 

“ But,” interrupted Morton, raising himself on his arm, and fixipg 
his dark eyes upon his host,*— “ but you have told me again and 
again that vou have committed no crime, why then be so fearful of 
disc qm y r* . v 

“ YHiy,” repeated Gawtrey, with a slight hesitation which 
instotly overcame, “why I have not you yourself learned th^ 
appearances have the effect of crimes ?— were you not chased as la 
thief when I rescued vou from your foe the law ?— rare you 
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thoiigli a boy in years, under an alias, and an exile from youi* own 
- knd^ And koir can you put these austere quo^lious to me, who 
am , growing my in the endeavonr to extiaot smnbeams Jrom 
mwmmbera — subsistence from poverty? 1 repeat that there are 
rqaeons why I must avoid, for the present, the great capitals. 
I must sink in life, and take to the proNunpes. Jiirnk > is san- 
guine as ever ; but he is a terrible sort of comforter. Enough ol 
that. Now to yourself: our savings are less than you migiit 
expect; *to be sure, lii^nio lias been treasurer, and 1 liave laid by a 
little for Fanny, which 1 will rather starve than touch. Thert^ 
remain, how<iver, 150 napoleons, and our effects, sold at a fourth 
their value, will fetch 150 moi*e. Here is yoiir share. I have 
compassion on you, J told yon I would hear you harmless and 
innocent. Leave us, wliilo y^ time.” 

It seemed, then, to Morton tlmtGawtrey had divined his thoughts 

'»hame and escape of the jirevious night ; perhaps Gawtrey had : 
and such is the human heart, that, instead of welcoming the very 
rel^e ho had half contemplated, now that it Avas offered him, 
PMiip shrunk from it as a base desertion. 

“Poor Gawtrey ! ** said he, pushing back the canvass bag of gold 
beld out to him, “ you shall not go over the world, and feel that 
the orphan you fed and fostered left you to starve with your money 
in his pocket. "When you again assure me that you have com- 
mitted no crime, you again remind mo that gratitude has no right 
to be severe upon the shifts and errors of its benefactor. Jf you 
do not conform to society, what has society done for me ? No ! 1 
will not forsake you in a reverse. Fortune has given you a fall. 
What, then, courage, and at her again 1 ** 

These last words were said so heartily and oh^rfully as Morton 
sprung from the bed, that they inspirited GawtreV» who had really 
desponded of his lot. 

Well/' said he, I cannot reject the only friend left me ; and 

ivhile I live . Hut 1 will make no professions. Uuick, then, 

ouxlugg^e is already gone, andl lietirBirnic grunting the rogue’s 
march of 1 ‘etrcat." 

Mmlon's toilette was soon completed, and the three associates 
bade ii^eu to the huvean. 

Bimier, who was taciturn and imncnetrablo as ever, walked a 
little before as guide. They arrived, at length, at a urrurier^s 
«hnp, placed in an alley near the Porte St. Denis. The sermrier 
himself, a tall, . begrimed, black-bearded man, was taking the 
shutters froin his sho]) as they 'approached. . He and Birnie 
exchanged silent nods ; and the former, Ictavirig his work, con- 
ducted them up a very tiltliy flight of stairs to an attic, where a 
bed, two stools, one table, and an old walnut-tree bureau, formed 
the sole articles of furniture. Gawtrey looked rather ruefully 
ttmnd the black, low, damp walk, and said, in a crest-fallen 

** Wc were better off ai Hie Temple of Hymen. Bdt get us a 
nettle of wine, some eggs, and a frybgpan,— by 1 am a 

^ jjirpitol lutudat m omelet ! " 
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The serrurter nodded agmn, grinned, and witlidrew. 

^ ** Best here/* said Bimie, in He cdm, passionless voiee, iUlt 

seemed to Morton, however, to asemne an xmwonted tone of OiWn- 
mand. ** 1 will ^ and make the best hargain 1 can for onr toltir 
ture, buy fresh cIotheB, and engage our places for Tours.** 

“ For Tours ? *’ repeated Morton. 

“ Yes, there are some English there ; one can live wherever tb#o 
are English,** said Gawtrey. 

** Hum ! ** grunted Biraie, drily, and, binttoning up bis coat, he 
walked slowly away. 

About noon be returned -with a bundle of clotbes, wbiob Gawtrey, 
who always regained bis elasticity of spirit wherever there was 
fair play to bis talents, examined with groat attention, and many 
exclamations of ** Ban^ c*est ^a.** 

“ I have done well with the Jew,^ said Birnie, drawing fromjbis 
eoat pocket two heavy bags, “ One hundred and eighty napoleons. 
We shall oommenro with a good capital.** 

“ You are right, my friend,** said Oawtrey. 

The serrurier was then despatched to the best restaurant in the 
neighbourhood, and the three adventurers made a less Socratio 
dinner than might have been expected. 


CHAPTEll YI. 


Ttwu out again he flies to win^ bis mAZj round. 

1 MUMsoM’s Castle of Indolence* 

Airain he g-azed, “ It is,** said he, the same; 

There sits he upnpht m liis seat secure, 

As owe whose conscience is correct and pure.**— C uabjib. 

TflE adventurers aj-rived at TouT^, and cslahlished themselves 
there in a lodging, wiihout any iiuidont wortli niiirrating by the 
way. 

At Tours, Morton had nothiug to do but take his pleasure and 
enjoy liimsclf. He passed for a young heir ; Oawtrey for his tutor 
—a doctor in divinity j Birnie lor his valet. The taslv of mainte- 
nance Ml on Gawtrey, hit off his chaaractor to a hair ; larded 
his grave jokes with University scraps of Latin *, looked big and 
well-fed; wore knee-breeches and a shovel hat; and played wh^ 
with the skill of a veteran vicar. By his science in that game, he 
raad^, at lirel, enough, at least, to dtfray their weekly expenses. 
But,, by degrees, the good people at I’ours, who, under pretence of 
health, were there tor economy, grew shy of so excellent a playg*V 
and though Gawtrey always swore solemnly that he played with 
the most scrupulous honour (an asseveration which Moi ton, at leaaL 
*mpUoitly believedp and no proef to the conti aiy was over dotec^o 
yet a lirst-rato card-player is always a suspicious ohaxaOter unlofts 
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die lodtigr parties know exaotljr who ho is. The mailcet fell ol^ 
ond'&awtrey at length thought it prudent to extend tbeir travels- 

“ Ah1 said Mr, Gawtrey, “ the world liow-a-days has grown so 
ostentatious, that one cannot travel advantageously without a post 
ohaiiot and four horses.** At length they found themselves at 
Milan, which at tliat time was one or the El'Dorados for gamesters. 
Here, however, for want of introductions, Mr. Gawtrey found it 
d^cult to get into society. The nobles, prond and rich, play^ 
high, but were circurpspoct in their company; the bourgeoisie, 
inauitrious and energetic, preserved much of the old Lombard 
shrewdness; there were no tables d'hote and public reunions. 
Gawtrey saw his little capital daily diminishing, with the Alps at 
the rear, and Poverty in the van. At length, always on the qui 
vivet he contrived to make aoauaintance with a Scotch family of 
gr^t respectability. Ho effeeftd this by picking up a snutf-box 
which the Scotchman had dropped in taking out his handkerchief. 
This politeness paved the way to a conversation in which Gawtrey 
made himself so agi-eeable, and talked with such zest of the Modem 
Athens, and the tricks practised upon travellers, that he was pre- 
sented to Mrs. Mac^egor ; cards were interchanged ; and ns Mr. 
Gawtrey lived in tolerable style, the Maegregors pronounced him 
“ a vara genteel mon.*’ Onco'in the house of a respectable person, 
Ga^ey contrived to turn himself round and round, till he 
burrowed a hdle into the English circle then settled in Milan. 
His whist-playing came into requisition, and once more ‘Fortune 
smiled upon SkiU. 

To this house the pupil one evening accompanied the tutor 
When the whist party, consisting of two tables, was formed, the 
young, man found himself left out 'with an old gentleman, who 
oOOmod loquacious and goqdnatured, and who put many questions 
to Morton which he found it difficult to answer. One of the whist 
tables was now in a state of revolution, viz., a lady had cut out, 
a^d a g^tleman cut in,' when the d(»or opened, and Lord Lilburne 
was announced. 

Mr. Maegregor, rising, advanced vutli great respect to this 
personage. 

I scarcely ventured to hope you would ooom, Lord Lilbume, 
tha night is so cold-*’ 

*‘You did not allow sufficiently, then, for the dullness of my 
solitary inn and the attractions of your circle. Aha! whist 1 see.*^* 

* * You play sometim es r * * 

Very seldom, now ; i have sown all my wild oats, and even the *. 
acs of spades can scarcely dig them out again.*’ 
ha! vara gude.’* 

** I will look on ; *’ and Lord Lilbume drew his chair to the 
table, exactlj'' opposite to Mr. Gawtrey. 

The old gentleman turned to Philip. ^ 

" An extraordinary man, Lord Lilbume ; you have heard 'of him, 
of course?'* 

" indeed ; what of him ? ” asked the young man, rousing 
Umself. 
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“ What of Mm ? ” said tiie did ffentleiaaii, with a siaile ; “ ^hf 
\^the newspapera, if you ever read them, will tell you enough d tSa 
ele^?ant, the witty Lord Lilburnc; a mail of emiuaut talent, thouiyli 
indolent. He was wild in Ms youth, as clevQir men often are j Iwfc. 
on attaining his title and fortune, and marrying into the familv fel 
the then premier, he became more sedate. They say he mi^ht 
make a great figure in politics if he would. He has a very Mgh 
reputation— very. People do sa> ho is still fond of pleasure, Imt 
that is a common failing amongst the aristocracy. Morality is 
only found in tlic middle classes, young gentleman. It is a lucky 

family, that of Lilburno ; his sister, Mrs. Beaufort ’* 

“ Jieaufort ! ” exclaimed Morton, and then muttered to himself, 
■— ** Ah* true — true, 1 have heard tlie name of LiJburne before.*’ 

** l)o you know the Bcauforts ? Well, you remember how luckily 
Kohert, Lilburno’s brother-in-law, c8,me into that fine property jpst 

as Ms predecessor was about to marry a ** 

Morton scowled at his garrulous acquaintance, and stalked 
abruptly to the card table. 

Ever since Lord Lilburne had seated himself opposite to Mt* 
Hawtrey, thot gentleman had evineed a perturbation of mann^ 
Ihat became obvious to the company. Ho grew c^eadly pale, Ms 
ha'ids trembled, he moved uneasily in his scat, he missed deal* he 
trtu'wed his partner’s best diamond, finally he revoked, threw 
dow^his money, and said, wdth a forced smile, “ That the heat of 
the iVqm overcame him.” As he rose. Lord Lilburne rose 
and th’i eyes of both met. Those of Lilburne were calm, but 
penetratkig and inquisitive in their gaze; those of Gawtrey 
were liks, balls of nre. He seemed gradually to dilate in M® 
height, hi^ broad chest expanded, he breathed hard. 

“ Ah, Doctor,” said Mr. Maegregor, “ let me introduce you to 
Lord Lilburne.” 

The peer bowed haughtily ; Mr. Gawtrey did not return the 
salutation, but with a sort of gulp as if he were swallowing »oim 
burst of passion, strode to the fire ; and then, turning round, a^ain 
fixed his gaze upon the new guest. Lilburne, however, who nad 
never lost Ms self-composure at this strange rudeness, was nOW 
queitly talLing with their host. 

” Your Doctor seems an eccentric man— a little absent— learned, 
I suppose. Have you been to Oomo, yet ?” 

Mr. Gawtrey remained by tiie fire beating the devil’s tattoo 
upon the chimney-piece, and ever and anon turning Ms glance 
d^owards Lilburne, who seemed to have forgotten his existence. 

Both those guests stayed till the party broke up ; Mr. Gawtrey 
appaiently wishing to outstay Lord Lilburnc ; for, when the last 
wentsdown stairs, Mr. Gamrey, nodding to his comrade, and 
giving a hurried bow to the host, descend (4 also. As they pjusseu 
the porter’s lodge, they found Lilburne on the step of his carriage ; 
ho turned his head abruptly, and again met Mr. Qawtrey^a eye ; 
paused a moment, and whispered over his shoulder, 

” So we remember each other, sir ? Let us not meet again 
»m tih*t eondition, byironos aro bygones.” 
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“Scoundrel!” muttered GawtrejTj clenoliin^ his fibts; but the . 
peer had sprung into his carriage with a lightaosi scarcciy to be / 
expected from his lameness, and the wheels whirled within an inch 
of the Boi-disant doctor's right pump. 

Gawtrey walked on for some moments in great excitement ; at 
length he turned to his companion : 

“ Do you ^ess who Lord Lilburne is ? I will tell you— my 
first foe and Fanny's gi*andlatber ! Now note the justice of Fate : 
Here is this man — ^imrk well — ^this man who commenced life by 
putting his faults on my own shoulders ! From that little boss 
has fuugused out a tcmble hump. This man who seduced ray 
lyflianced bride, and then left her whole soul, once fair and bloom- 
ing— I swear it — wilh its heaves fresh from the df'ws of heaven, 
one rank leprosy, — this man who, rolling in riches, learned to 
cheat and pilfer as a boy learns to dance and play the fiddle, and 
(to damn me whose ha])pinoss he had blasted) accused me to the 
world of his own criino !— here is this man who has not loft off on(^ 
vice, but added to tliose of his yout <iie bloodless craft of the 
veteran knave ; — ^liere is this man, fLHtered, courted, great, march- 
ing through lanes of bowing parasites, to an illustrious epitaph 
imd a marble, tomb, and 1, a rogue too, if vou will, but rogue lor 
ray bread, dalinj? from him my errors and my ruiu! 1 — \aga- 
bond — outcast— skulking till ough tricks to avoid crime— why the 
diSerence? Because one is born rich and the other poor— because 
he has no excuse for crime, and therdoie no one suspects him ! ” 

The wretched man (for at tliat moment ho was wretched) paused 
breathless from hia passionate and rapid burst, and before him 
rose in its marble majesty, with the moon full upon its shining 
spires— the wonder of Grothic Itah' — the Cathedial Chuich oi 
Maan. 

” Chafe not yourself at the universal fate,” said the young man, 
with a bitter smile on lus lips and pointing to the catliedral, “ 1 
have not lived lonar, but I have learned already; enougli to know 
this— he who could raise a pile like that, dedicated to Heaven, 
would be honoured as a saint ; he wlio knelt to God by the road- 
side under a hedge, would be sent to the house of correction as a 
vagabond ! The diffcreneo between man and man is money, and 
wiB be, when you, the despised charlatan, and Lilburne, the hon- 
oured cheat, have not left as much dust beliind you os will fill s 
snuff-box. Comfort yourself, you are in the majority.” 
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A dcsei t wii i 

Hcforc them HlrefcchedbAro, coiiilortU'Ss, and vast, 

With gibbeta, bonca, and carcases dtSLlcd. 

TflOMSON'’i» Castle of IndfjleAce. 

Gavtibet did not wish to give his foe the triumph of think 
in?>- he had driven him from Milan ; l)e resolved to stay and bravo 
it oat ; but when lie appeared in public, he found the ^quaiht- 
anoes he had fortned bow politely, out cross to tne other aide of the 
woy. No more invitations to tea and cards showered in Upeto, the 
jolly parson. He was puj^zlod, for people while they shunned him 
did not appear uncivil. He found out at last that a report was 
circulated theft ho was deranjjed; though ho could not trace this 
rumour to Lord Lilbume, he was at no loss to jeness from whom it 
had emanated. Ilia own eccentricities, especially jiis recent man* 
ner at Mr. Mac^ei?t>r*s guve confirmation to the ''charge. Agnm 
the funds began to sink low in the canvass bags, and, at length* in 
despair, Mr. Gawtrey was obliged to quit the held. They tetuiied 
to France through Switzerland— a country too poor for gamesters ; 
and ever since the interview with Lilbiu’iie, a great cnajage had 
come over Gawtrey's gay spirit : lie grew moody niid thoughtful, 
he took no pains to replcnisli the common stock, be talked much 
and seriously to his young friend of poor Fanny, and owned that 
he yearned to see her again. The desm* to return to Paris haunted 
liirnlike a fatality, he saw the danger that awaited him there, but 
\t only allured him tlie more, a.s the candle does the moth whose 
wmgs it has singed. Birnie, who, in all their* vicissitudes mild 
wanderings, their nps and downs, retained the same tacit, immov- 
able demeanour, received with a sneer the orders at last to march 
back upon the French capital. “ You would never have left it, iJ 
you had taken my advice,” he said, and quitted the room. 

Mr. Gawtrey gazed after him and muttered, “ Is the die then 
cast ? ” 

“ What does he mean said ^Forton. 

‘‘Y'ou will know soon,” replied Gawtrey, and he followed Birnie; 
and from that time the whispered conferences with that person, 
wliichhad seemed suspended during their travels, were renewed, 

. « 0 « « * « * 

•' ♦ ♦ • # * * 

One morning, three men wero seen entering Paris on. foot through 
the Porte St. Henis. It was a fine day in spring, and the whole 
city looked jmy with its loitering passengers and gaudy shops, andi| 
under that clear blue exhilarating skv, so peculiar to France, 

Two of these men walked abreast, Ihe other preceded them a few 
steps. The one who went first — pale, and tlfj’csdbare— yot 
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to suffer tho least from fatigue ; he walked with a long, 
swinging, noiseless stride, looking to the tight and left from the^ 
ootners of his eyes. Of the two who followed, one was hand^me 
and finel5’' formed, but of swarthy complexion, young, yet with a 
look of care ; the other, of sturdy frame, leaned on* a thick stick, 
and his eyes were gloomily cast down. ^ , 

“ Philip,” said the last, ” in coming back to Paris — I feel that I 
am coming back to ray grave ! ” 

“ Pooh ! you were ei^uiiUy despondent in our excursions else- 
where.” 

** Because I was always thinkinof of poor Fanny, and because — 
because Birnie was ever at me with his horrible temptations ! ” 
Birnie I I loathe the man ! Will you never get rid of him r ” 

“ I cannot I Hush ! he will hear us ! How unlucky we have 
been ! and now without a sous in our pockets — here the dunghill-— 
there the gaol ! TFe are in his power at last I ” 

His power ! what mean you ? ” 

“ What ho ! Birnie ! ” cried Gawtrey, unheeding Morton’s ques- 
tion, “ let us halt and breakfast: I am tired.” 

“ You forget !— we have no money tQl wo make it ! ” returned 
Birnie, coldly. — ** Come to the serrurier*^ — ^he will trust us ! ” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Gaunt Beggary and Scorn with many hell-hounds more. 

Xu OM son’s Cmfte of Jndolencf. 

The other was a fell, despiteful fiend. — Ibid. 

Your happiness behold ! then straight a wand 
He waved, an anti-magic power ilmt hath 
* Truthfrom illusive falsehood to command .—/A 

Bat what for us, the children of despair. 

Brought to the brink of hell— what hope remains » 

Kbsolvk, Rksolvb »— Wirf, 

' It may be observed that there are certain years in which in a 
oiyilised country some particular crime comes into vogue. It flares 
season, and then bums out. Thus at one time we have Burking 
— ^at another, Swingism— -now, suicide is in vogue— now, poisoning 
tradespeople in apple-dumplings— now, little stab each other 

with penknives — ^now, common soldiers shoot at their sergeants. 
Almost every year there is one crime peculiar to it ; a sort of aktiual 
which overruns the country, but d(ybs not bloom again. Unques- 
tionably the Press has a great deal to do with these epidemics. 
jLeta newspaper once give an account of some out-of-tbe^way 
atrocity l^at ha® the charm of being novel, and certain* depraved 
minds fasten to it like leeches. They brood over and revolve 
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th« idea i^rows up, a horrid phantasinaliau monomania and ail ^ 
of a sudden, in a nundred different places, the one seed sown hy ^ 
the leaden types springs up into foul flowering;. But if the first 
reported aboriginal crime has been attended with impunity, how 
much more does the imitative faculty cling to it ! Ill-judged 
mercy falls, not like dew, butliktt*‘-*^*Teat heap of manure, on the 
rank deed. 

Now it happened that at the time I write of, or rather a little 
before, there had been detected and tried in^aias a most redoubted 
coiner. ^ He had carried on the business with a dexterity that won 
admiration even for the offence ; and, moreover, he had served pre- 
viously with some distinction at Austcrlilz and Marengo. The 
consequence was that the i blic went ^Vlth instead of against him, 
and his sentence was transmuted to three years' imprwnment 
by the government. For all governments in free countries aspire 
rather to be popular than just. 

No sooner was this ease reported in the journals, and even the 
gravest took notice of it — ^whreh is not common ^dth the sdiolastic 
journals of France, — no sobner did it make a stir and a sensation, 
and cover the criminal with celebrity, than the result became no- 
ticeable in a very large issue of false money. 

Coining in the year I now write of was the fashiofiable crime. 
The police were roused into full vigour : it became known to them 
t^t there was one gang in especial who cultivated this art with 
singular success. Tneir coinage was, indeed, so good, so superior 
to all their rivals, that it was often unconsciously prefemd by the 
public to the real mintage. At the same time they carried on their 
calling; with such secrecy, that they utterly balfiea discovery, 

An immense reward was offered by the bureau to any one who 
would betray his accomplices, and Monsieur Favart was placed at 
the head of a commission of inquiry. This person had himsulf 
been a faux monmuer^ and was an adept in the art, and it was he 
who had discovered the redoubted comer wh|| had brought the 
crime into such notoriety ; — Monsieur Favart was a man of the 
most vigilant acuteness, the most indefatigable research, and of a 
courage which, perhaps, is more commQn than we suppose. It is a 
popular error to suppose that coumge moans courage m every thing. 
Put a hero on board ship at a five-barred gate, — and if he is not 
used to hunting he will turn pale. Put a fox-hunter on one of the 
Swiss chasms, over which the mountaineer springs like a roe and 
, his knees will knock under him. — People are brave in the dangers 
' to which they accustom themselves, either in imagination or 
practice. 

Monsieur Favart theh was a man of the most daring braveary lu 

^ Axl old Spanish writer, treating*of the Inquisition, has some verv strllung 
remarks on the kind of madness which, whenever some terrible notoriety is given 
to a patticuler offence, leads persons of distempered fancy to accuse themsdijr^ of 
it. He observes that when the crueltieB of the Inquisition against the imSIhBary ^ 
erkneof adhsery^were the most bairi^rous, this singular frenzy led numbers to 
accuse themsdves of sorcery. Hie publication and celebrit>* Of Uie Crimea 
the dtaire of the crime. 
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fiaoiug rog:u6s and cui-tkroats. Ee awd tlicm with Ms ruTV eye ! 
yet he had been known to have been kieked down stairs by his 
wife, and when he was drawn into the ^and tamyr he deserted the 
eve of his hrst battle. Such, as moralTsts say, is the inconssistency 
of man ! 

But ]\Ion«ieur Favart was sworn to trace the coiners, and he had 
never failed yet in any enterprise he undertook. J)ae day be pre- 
sented himself to his chief with a countenance so elated, that that 
penetrating: functionary said to him at once, — 

** You have lieard of our messieurs! *’ 

** I have : X am t-o visit them to-nig-lit.” 

# Bravo ! How many men will you take ^ *' 

‘^From twdlv<‘ to twenty to leave without on pinrd. But I must 
enter 'alone. Such is the condition: an accomplice who tears his 
own jkhroat too much to be (Openly a betrayer, wull introduce me to 
the house, — nay, to the very room. }3y his description, it i{> 
necessary 1 should know the exact locale in order to cut off retreat? 
so to-taonw nig:ht 1 shall surround the beelnvo and take the 
hon^.” 

“ They arc desperate fallows, tliese coiners, always ; better be 
cautious.” 

“ You forg:ct, I was one of them, and know the masonry.” 

About the same time this couversatioii was on at tbo 

hnr 0 au of the police, in another part of the town Morton and 
Oawtrey were seated alone. It is some weeks since they entered 
Faria, and spring has mellowed into summer. The house in which 
they lodged was in the lordly qmrtier of the Faubourg 8t. Ger- 
main; the neighbouimg streets were venerable with the ancient 
ediiioes of a fallen noblesse ; but their tenement was in a narrow, 
dinj^y lane, and the building itself seem(*d fieggarly and ruinous. 
The apartment w.is in an nttic on the sixth story, and the window, 
pkoed at the back of the lane, looked upon another row of houses 
of a better dcscrii||ion, that eommunicdtcd with one of the groat 
streets of the guartier. The space between their abode and their 
opposite nedghboui’8 was so narrow that the snn could scarcely 
pxeroe between. In the height of summer might be found there a 
perpetual shade. 

The pair were seated by tho window. Gawtiyy, wcU -dressed, 
.smooth*shaven, as in his palmy time ; IMorton, in the same gar- 
ments Twi|h which he had entered Paris, weather-Btained and 
raggeflf* looking towards the casements of the attic in the opposite 
house, wtwtrey said, mutteringly, — ” I wonder where Birnie has 
been, and why he is not returned : I grow suspicious of thot man.*' 

** Suspicious of what?” asked Morton. “Of his honesty? 
Would he I'ob you ? ” 

” Kob me ! Humph— perhaps ! But you soe I am in Paris, in 
spite of the hints of the polioe ; he may denounce me.” 

” Why then suffer him to lodge away from you ? ” 

‘‘Why? because, by having^ aeparate houses, there are two 
cliannels of escape, A dark night, and a laddei* thrown aoross 
from window to window, he is with us, or we with him.” * 
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“ But ^vtoefore euch precautions ? You blind—you deceit^ me ; 
jvhat have you done what is your omployment now ?-*You are 
mute.— Hoii you, Gawtrey I I h.aTe pinned my fate to you*-^I am 
ialleu if am hope itself. At times it almost makos me mad to look 
back— and yet you do not trust me. Winco your return to Faria 
you are ab&ent whole nights— often days; you are moody and 
thoughtful— yet, whateror your business, it seems to bring you 
ample returns.” 

“You think thfity** said Gawtrey, mildly, find with a sort of pity 
in his voice, “yet you refuse to take even the money to change 
those rags.” 

“ Because I know not how the money was gained. Ah I Gawtrey ; 

I am nut too proud fur charity, but I am for ” 

He ( heokctt the word uppermost in his thoughts, and resumed* — 
“ Yes ; your occupations seem lucrative. It was but yeatermiy 
Birniti gave uje tilly napoleons, for which lie said you wishod 
change in silver.** 

“ Did ho ? Ihe raa 'VYcll ! and you got change for them } *’ 

“ 1 know not why, Iml I retused.** 

“ That was right, Philip. Do nothing that man tells you.’ 
“Will you then tinist me? You arc engaged in some horrible 
tiaffic ! it may be blood ! I am no longtr a boy— 1 have a will of 
my own— I will mot be silently and blindly entrapped to nerdition. 

II I march thither, it shall bo witlv my own consent. Trust me, 
and this day, or we part to-morrow.** 

“ Be ruled. Some secrets it is better not to know.** 

“ It matters not ! I have come to my decision : — I ask yours,** 
Gawtrev paused for some moments in deep thought. At last, be 
lifted his eyes to Philip, and replied, — 

“ Well, tneu, if it must be. Sooner or later it must have been 
so, and I want a conddaut. You are bold, and will not ebrink. 
You desire to know my occupation— will you witness it to-night?** 
W* 1 am prepared ; to-night 1 ” * 

Were a step w'as heard on the stairs— a knock at the door— and 
BiiTiie entered. 

Ho drew aside Gawtrey, and whispered him, as usual, foi; some 
moments. 

Gawtrey nodded his head, and then said aloud, — 

“To-morrow w'o shall talk without reserve before xny young 
friend. To-night he joins us,** 

“ To-night !— very well!'* said Bimie, with his cold mm* 

* must take the oath ; and you, with your life, will be refii>onsibie 
lor his honesty ? ” 

Ay I it is the rule.** 

“ Good-bye, then, till we meet,** said Bimie, and withdrew. 

“ 1 wonder,** said Gawtrey,, musingly and between his grinded 
teeth, “ whether I sliaU ovcd: havo*a good fair shot at that fellow? 
Ho ! ho ! ” and his laugh shook the walls. 

Mortonlooked hard at Gawtrey, as the latter now sunk down 
his ohaiir, and gassed with a vacant stare, that seemed almost to 
partake cn imbecility, the opposite wall The o^irdless, reek- 
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less, jovial expression, wtich usually oharacteriaed the features of 
the man, had for some weeks given place to a restless, anxious, and 
at times ferocious, aspect; like the beast that first finds a sport 
while the hounds are yet afar, and his limbs are yet strong:, in the 
chase which marks him for his victim* but mows desperate with 
rage and fear os the day nears its close, and the death -d,ogs pant 
hard upon his tract: but at that moment, dihe strong features, with 
t^ir gnarled muscle and iron tinews, seemed to nave lost every 
sign both of passion find the will, and to be locked in a stolid and 
dull repose. At last he looked up at Morton, and said, with a 
smile like that of an old man in his dotage,— 

“ I *m thinking that my life has been one mistake ? I had talents 
-^you would^ not fancy it — ^but once I was neither a fool nor a 
villain ! Odd, isn*t it? ^ Just reach me the brandv.” 

But Morton, with a slight shudder, turned and left the room. 

He walked on mechanically, and gained, at last, the superb Qmi 
that borders the Seine : there, the passengers became more fre- 
quent ; gay equipages rolled along ; the white and lofty mansions 
looked rair and stately in the clear blue sky of early summer ; 
beside him flowed the sparkling river, animated with the painted 
baths that floated on its surface : earth was merrv and neavcii 
serene: his heart was dark through all: !Night within— Morning 
beautiful without ! At last he paused by that bridge, stately with 
the statues of those whom the caprice of time honours with a 
name ; for though i^eus and his gods be overthrown, while earth 
exists will live the worship of Dead Men the bridge by whioli 
you pass from the royal Tuilcrios, or the luxurious streets beyond 
the Eue de llivoli, to the Senate of the emancipated People, and 
toe gloomy and pesolate grandeur of tbo Faubourg St. Germain, 
in wnoso venerable haunts the impoverished descendants of the 
old feudal tyrants, whom too birth of toe Senate overthrew, yet 
congregate ; — the ghosts of departed powers proud of toe shadows 
of Meat names, the English outcast paused midway on the 
bridge, and for the first time lifting his head from his bosom, gazed 
around, there broke at once on his remembrance that terrible and 
&tal evening when, hopeless, friendless, desperate, he had bagged 
for chaiity of his uncle’s hireling, with all too fei^ngs that then 
^ imperfectly and lightly touched on in his brief narrative to 
Gawtrey) had raged and blackened in his breast, urging^ to toe 
resolution he had adopted, costing him on toe ominous friendship 
of toe man whose guidanoe he even then had suspected and dis- 
trusted. The spot in either city had had a eortain similitude and 
coxrespondenoe each with each : at the first, he had consummated 
his dei^air of human destinies — ^he had dared to forget the Provi- 
dence of God— he had arrogated his fate to himself ; by the first 
hrid^ he had taken his resolve; by to^ last he stood in awe at toe 
result !— stood no less poor^no less abject— equally in rags and 
squalor : but was his crest as hat^hly and his eye as fearless, 
for was his conscience as free and his honour as unstained $ Those 
arches of stone— those rivers that rolled between, seemed to him 
then to *Hke a more mystk and typical sense than belongs to tlie 
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outr^r world — they were the bridges to the Rivers of his Life* 
Rlunged in thougnts so oonfQsed and dim that be could soarcdy 
distinguish, through the chaos, the one streak of light which* 
perhaps, heralded the reconstruction or regeneration of the elements 
i)f his soul two passengers halted, also, by his side. 

“You will he late for the debate,*’ said one of them to the other, 
“ Why do you stop ? ” " 

“ My friend,** said the other, “ I never pass this spot without 
recalling the time when I stood here without’aifow, or, as I tlioufeht, 
a chance of one, and impiously meditated self-destruction.** 

“ You/ — now so rich'— so fortunate in repute and station ! — is 
possible ? How was it ? A lucky chance ? — a sudden legacy ? *’ 

“No; Time, Faith, and Energy — ^the three Friends God haa 
given to the Poor ! ** 

The men moved on; hut Morton, who had turned hid Jfe.ee 
towards them, fancied that tho last speaker fixed on him his bright 
( liocrlul eye, with a meaning look ; and when the man was gone, 
he repeated those words, and hailed them in his heart of hearts as 
an augury from above. 

Quickly, then, and as if by magic, the former oonfuriou of his 
mind seemed to settle into distinct snathes of courage and resolve, 
“ Yes,** he muitfired ; “ T will keep this night’s^ appointoent— i 
V ill learn tho secret of these men’s life. In my inexperience and 
destitution, i have suffered myself to be led hitherto into a parb* 
nership, il not with vice and crime, at least with subterfuge and 
trick. I awake from my reckless boyhood— my unworthy paJterings 
\v]th my better self. If Gawtrey be as I dread to find him — if ho 
bo linked in some guilty and hateful traffic with that loa^i^ine 

accomplice — I will .** He paused, for his heart whiraeredy 

“ Woli, and even so, — the guilty man clothed and fed thee I** ** I 
will,” resumed his thought, in answer to his heart—** I will go on 
my knees to him to fiy while there is yet time, to work— beg— 
starve— perish even — rather than lose the right to look man in the 
faco without a blush, and kneel to his God without remorse ! ** 

And as he thus ended, he felt suddenly as if he himself were 
ivstored fo the perception and the joy of the Nature and the World 
around him ; the night had vanished from his soul— he inhaled 
tho balm and freshness of the air— he comprehended the delight 
which the liberal June was scattering over the earth— he looked 
above, and his eyes were Buffiised,with pleasure* at the smile of tl^e 
soft blue skies. The mohning became, as it were, a part of his 
' own being ; and he felt that as the world in spite of the storms is 
fair, 60 in spite of evil God is good. He walked on— he passed tho 
bridge, but his step was no more the same,— he forgot his rags. 
Why should he be ashamed ? And thus, in the very fiush of this 
new and strange elation and eiasj^oify of spirit, he came unawares 
upon a group of young men, lounging before the porch of one of 
the ehiei. hotels in that splendid Eue de Bivoli, wherein Wealtfe 
and the English have made their homes. A groom, mounted* 
leading another horse np and down the road, and the young men 
were making their oommqi^ of approbation upon both the horseBi 
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especially the dugM, Avliich, xt-as, indeed, of nncommon teauiy au-l 
gteat valtifi. Even Jlorton, in whom the boyish passion of hi« 
earlier life yet existed, paused to turn his experienced and admiring 
eye upon the stately shape and pace of the noble animal, and ap 
ho did dO,^ a name too well romembered eame upon Ids ear. 

“Certainly, Arthur lieaufort is the most enviable fellow in 
Europe I ** . 

Why, yes,’* said another of the young men ; “ ho has plenty of 
money—- is good-looking, devilish good-natured, olever, and spendt: 
like a prince,” 

** Has the best horses ! ” 

** The best luck at rotdeiie 
“ The prettiest girls in love with Idin 1” 

** And no one enjoys life more. Ah ! here he is \ ” 

The group parted as a light, graceful figure camo out oi* a 
jewellers shop that adjoined the hotel, and lialted gaily amoiig>t 
the loungers. Morton’s first impulse was to hurry from the spot ; 
his second impulse arrested his step, and, a little apart, and half- 
hid beneath one of the arches of the^ colonnade which adorns tin 
feijreet, the Outcast gazed upon the Heir. T'here was no compari8<;u 
in the natural pci*sonal advantages of the two young men; for 
Philip Morton, despite all the hardships of his rough career, had 
BOW grown up and ripened into a rju-e perfection of form ami 
feature. His oroad chest, his croitt air, his lithe and symmetrical 
length of limb, united, happily, the attributes of activity and 
strength ; and though there was no delicacy of youthful bloom 
upon his dark cheede, and though lines ■which should have come 
Into marred its smoothness with tlie signs of care and thought, 
yot an expression of intelligence and daring, equally beyond his 
years, and the evidciujo of hardy, abstemious, vip'oroiis health, 
served to show 1o the full advantage the outline of features which, 
noble and regular, though stern and masculine, the artist might 
have borrowed lor his ideal of a young Spartan arming for his fiiKst 
battle. Arthur, slight to feebleness, iind with the paleness, partly 
of constitution, partly of gay excess, on his fair and qlear com- 
plexion, had features far less sjrmmetricol and impressive than his 
cousin; but what then? All that are bestowed by elegance of 
dress, the refinements of luxurious habit, the nameless grace tlial 
comes from a mind, and a manner polished—tfoe one by literary 
^culture, the other by social intercourse* invested the person of the 
4oir with a fascination that rude Nature alone e^ver fails to give. 
And about him there was a gaiety, an airiness of sqdrit, an atmo- 
f^bere of enjoyment, which bespoke one who is in hw e with life. 

Why, tms is lucky ! I’m so glad to see you all !* said Arthur 
Beaufort, with that silver-ringing tone, and ohaming smile, wliic:; 

to the happy spring of man what its music And its sunshhu- 
are' to the spr^ of earth. ** You mu^ dine with me at Yorey’: . 
I want something to rouse me to-day ; for 1 did hot get home from 
the Sakn* till four this morning/’ 

* The most ctiebrntecl gaming-house m Patis in the day heftire grnning 
were mpfuesBi^, by tiie will-directed energy Of 4hy sovertimem. 
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** you won ! ^ 

“ Yes, Marsdon. Hang it! T always win? T wao could so well 
afford to lose : I*4a quite ashamed of my luck ! *’ 

** It is easy to spend what one wins,” obaerv-ed Mr. Marsdea 
.sontentioasly ; “ and I see yon have been at the jewellers. A 
present for Cecile ? Well, don’t blush, my dear fellow^ What is 
life without women ? ” 

” And wine ? ” said a second. 

“ And play ? ** said a third. 

” And wealth ? ” said a fourth. 

“ And you enjoy them all ! Happy fellow ! *’ said a fi fth. 

The outcast pulled his hat over his brows, aud walked away. 

” This dear raris ! ” said Beaufort, as liis eye carelessly and un- 
consciously followed the dark form retreating through the arches : 

this dear Paris ! I must make the most of it while I stay I I 
have only been here a few weeks, and next week I must go.” 

“Pooh your health is better: you don’t look like the same 
man.” 

“ You think so, really ? Still I don’t know : the doctors say that 
J must either go to the German waters— the season is begun— ^ 
or—-” 

“ Or what ? ” 

“ Live less with such pleasant companions, my dear fellow ! 

But as you say, what is life without ” 

“ Women ! ” 

“ Wine I ” 

“Play!” 

“ Wealth ! ” 

“ Ha ! ha ! ‘ Throw physic to the dosrs : ITl none of it ! * ” 

And Arthur leaped lightly on his saddle, and as he rode gaily 
on, humming the favourite air of the last opera, the hoofs of his 
horse splashed the mud over a foot-passenger halting at the cross- 
ing. Morton checked the fiery exclamation rising to his lips ; and 
gazing after the brilliant form that hurried on towards the Champs 
Elysees, his eye caught the statues on the bridge, and a voice, as of 
a cheering angel, wliispercd again tu his heart, “Teme, Fa.XTE, 
Exekgt.” 

The expression of his eountenanee grow calm at once, and aa^he 
continued his rambles, it was with a mind that, casting off the 
burdens of the pa^t, looked serenely and steadily on the obstacles 
-.and hardships of the future. We have seen that a scruple of con- 
science, or of pride, not without its nobleness, had made him 
refuse the importunities of Glawtrey for less sordid raiment ; the 
same feeling inad« it his custom to avoid sharing the luxurious 
and dainty food wi^ which (Jawtrey was wont to regale himself. 
For that strange ihau, whose wonderful felicity of temperament 
and constitution rendered him, in all circumstances, keenly alive 
to the hecidrtT and animal enjoyments of life, would still emerge, as 
the day deefined, from their wretched apartment, and, trustiug to 
his disfubes, in which indeed he possessed a masterly .art, repair 
to one of the better description of r^aurants and feast away his 
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cares for the moment. William Gawtrey would not have cared 
three straws for the curse of Damocles. The sword over hk head 
would never have spoiled his appetite ! He had lately, too, taken 
to drinking much more deeply than he had been used to do—the 
fine intellect of the man was growing thickened and dulled ; and 
this was a spectacle that Morton could not hear to contemplate. 
Yet so great was Gawlrcy’s vigour of health, that, after diiaining 
wine and spirits enough to have despatched a company of fox- 
hunters, and after betrayinjj, sometimes in uproarious glee, some- » 
times in maudlin sclf-be wailings, that he himself was not quite 
invulnerable to the thyrsus of the god, ho would—ou any call on 
his energies, or especially before departing on those mysterious 
e3Epeditions which kept him from home half, and sometimes all, 
the night— plunge his head into cold water— drink as much of the 
lymph as a groom would have shuddered to bestow on a horse- 
close his eyes in a doze for half an hour, and wake, cool, sober, and 
ooUeoted, as if he had lived according to the precepts of Socrates 
or Cornaro ! 

Dut to return to ^lorton. It was his habit to avoid as much as 
possible sharing the good cheer of his (3ompanion ; and now, as ho 
^ entered the Champs Klysees, he saw a little family, consisting of a 
yoimg mechanic, his wife, and two children, who, with that love of 
harmless recreation which yet characterises the French, had taken 
advantage of a holyday in the craft, and were enjoyinff their simple 
meal under the shadow of the trees. Whether in hunger or in 
envy, Morton paused and contemplated the happy group. Along 
th-C road rolled the equipages and trami>led the steeds of those to 
whom all life is a holiday. There, was Pleasure— under those 
trees was Happiness. One of the children, a little boy of about 
six years old, observing the attitude and gaze of the pausing way- 
farer, ran to him, and holding up jl fragment of a coarse kind of 
cake, said to him winningly, — “ Tate it — I have had enough ! ” 
The child reminded Morton of his brother— his heart melted withip 
, him— lifted the young Samaritan in his arms, and, as he kissed 
him, ^pt., 

The . mother observed and rose also. She laid her hand on his 
own — Poor boy ! why do you weep ?— can we relieve you T* 

Now that bright gleam of human nature, suddemy darting 
across the sombre recollections and associatious of his past life, . , 
seemed to Morton, as if it came from Heaven,^ in approval and 
in blessing of this attempt at reconciliation to his fate. 

“ I thank you,” said he, placing the child on the ground; anO^ 

S assing his hand over his eyes,— thank you-^-yes ! Let me sit 
own amongst you.” And he sat down, the child by his side, and 
partook of their fare, and was merry with them,— the proud 
Philip!— had he not begun to discover the precious jewel*' in 
the ‘^ngly and venomous” Adversity ? 

The mechanic, though a gay fellow on the whole, was not with* 
out some of that discontent of his station which is common with ^ 
his class ; he vented it, however, not in murmurs, but in jesto 
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He was satirical on tHt carnages and the horsemen that passed; 
aiul lolling on the ridicnled lus oetters at his ease. 

' flush!** said his wife, suddenly; “here comes Madame de 
.MorviUe ;** and rising as she spoke, she made a respectful inclina- 
tion of her head towards an open carriage that was passing very 
slowly towards the town. 

“ Madame de Merville ! ’* repeated the husband, rising also, and 
1 1 tting his cap from his head. “ Ah ! I have nothing to say against 

hti * ^ 

Morton looked instinctively towards the carriage, and saw a fair 
countenance turned graciously to answer the silent salutations of 
the mechanic and his wife— a countenance that had long haunted 
his dreams, though of late it had faded away beneath harsher 
thoughts— the countenance of the stranger whom ho had soon at 
the hurean of Gawtroy, when that wortny personage had borne a 
more mellifluous name. He started and changed colour : the lady 
herself now seemed suddenly to recognise him ; for their eyes met, 
and she bent torward eagerly. She pulled the oheck-stnng^he 
carriage halted— she bi ckoned to the mechanic’s wife, who went 
up to the road-side. 

“ 1 worked once for that lady,** said the man, with a tone of 
ieoling ; “ and when my wife fell ill last winter she paid the doc- 
tois. Ah, she is an angel of charity and kindness !** 

Morton scaicely heard this culogium, tor he observed, by some- 
thing eag^r and inquisitive in the laoo ol Madame de Merville, and 
by the sudden manner in which the mcjcliamc’s helpmate turned 
her head to the spot on which ho stood, that he was the object of 
their conversation. ^ Once moie he became suddenly aware of his 
ragged dress, and with a natural shame— a fear that chanty might 
be extend^ to him from her— ho muttered an abrupt farewell to 
the operative, and, without another glance at the carriage, walked 
away. ^ 

Bciore ho had got many paces, the wife however came up to him, 
breathless. “ Madame de Merville would speak to you, sir !** she 
said, with more respect than she had hitherto thrown into her 
manner. Philip paused an instant, and again strode on. 

must be some mistake,** he said, hurriedly; “I have no 
right to expect such an honour.** 

lie struck acirofis the road, gained the opposite side, and had 
vattlsFe^ from Madame de Merrille’s eyes, before the woimin re- 
gained the carriage. But still that calm, pale, and som<?what 
melancholy face, presented itself before him ; and as lie walked 
again throuffh the town sweet and gentle fancies crowded con- 
fusedly on his heart. On that soft summer day, memorable for so 
many silent but mighty events in that inner life which prepares 
the catastrophes of the outer ope — as in the region, of which Virgil 
has sung, the images of men to be born hereatter repose or glide — 
c-a that soft summer day, he felt he had reached the age wtion 
Youth begins to clothe in some human shape its flrst vague ideal 
gi desire and love 
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In Bneh thonchts, and still ‘wandering, the day wore away, till 
he found himBeli in one of the lanes that surround that glittcTinp 
Microooam of the vices, the frivolities, the hollow show, and the 
real beagary of the gay Citj^ — the gardens and the galleries of fho 
Palais iioyal. Surprised at the lateiioss of the hour, it was then 
on the stroke of sevon, he was about to return homewards, 'whon 
tile loud voice of Oawtrey sounded behind, and that personage, 
tapping him on the back, said,— 

Hollo, my young (/ricud, well mot ! This will be a night of 
trial to you, ^ ’ Empty stomachs produce weak nerves, flome along ! 
you must dine with me. A good dinner and a bottle of old wine 
-^me! nonsense, I say you shall pome I ^ Vive lajoxe!** 

^V^ile speaking, he had linked hia arm in 5lortou*s, and hurried 
|iim on several pares in spite of his struggles ; but just as the 
words Vive la joic left his lips, he stood still and mute, as if a 
tnunder-bolt had fallen at his feet ; and Morton felt that heavy 
arm shiver and tremble like a leaf. lie looked up, and just at the 
entrance of that part of the Palais Iloyal in which ore situated the 
teeiauranU of Vorcy and Vefour, lie saw two men standing but a 
few paces before them, and gazing full on Ha^trey and himself. 
'*It is my evil genius/* muttered Gawti-ey, grinding his tee^h. 

** And mine I’* said Morton. 

The younger of the two men thus apostrophised made a step 
towards Philip, when his companion drew him back and whispered, 

—“What are you about JL)o you know that young maai?“ 

“ He is my cousin ; Philip Beaufort's natural son ! ’* 

“ Is he ? then discard him for over. He is with the most dan- 


gerous knave in Europe !** 

As Lord Lilbume — for it was he— thus whispered hia nephew, 
Gawtrey strode up to him ; and, glaring full in his face, said in a 
ddet> aiid hollow tone,— “ There is a hell, my lord,— I go to drink 
to our meeting ! ” Thus saying, he itook off his hat vrith a oere- 
monioua mockery, and disappeared withiu the adjoining restauratd, 
kept1^7e^*, 

“ A hell rS^ said Lilhunie, with his frigid smile ; the rogue’s 
head runs upon gamhlingJwime '** 

“And I have suffered PI nlip again to escape me, said Arthur, in 
self-reproach: for Avhilc Ga^^tr(y had addressed Lord Lilbume, 
Morton had plunged back amidst the labyrinth of alleys. “ How 
hare I kept iny oath ?** 

“ CoTpo ! yout guests must have arrived by this time. As lor 
that wretched y^ung man, depend upon it that he is corrupted 
body and soul/* 

“ But he is my own cousin.’* 

“ Pooh I there is no relationship in natural children ; besides, he 


will find you out fast enough, 
proud to beg/’ 


ged claimants are not long too 


“ You speak in earnest ?’* said Arthur, irresolutely. 
“ A\ ! trust my experience of the world — Alima !** 


“ A\ ! trust my experienC( 
Ana in a cabinet of the vej 
the solitary Gawtrey gorge 


ery restaurant^ adjoining that in which 
id his conscience, Lilbume. Arthur, and 
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their gay friends, 86on for^etfiil of all but tbe roses of theioo* 
meat, bathed their airy spirits in the dews ot the mirthJ'ul win® 
Oh, extremes of life ! Oh, J^igh^i ! Oh, Morning I 


CHAPTEE IX. 

Meantime a moving scene was ofen laid. 

That lazar hoube.— T homson . iJuhtle of lndol(nM€> 

. I^Vas near midnight. At the month of tlie lano in which Gaw 
tfey resided there Rtood tour men. Not far distant, in the hroad 
street at angles with the lane, were heard the wheels of carriages 
and the sound of musio. A lady, fair in form, tender of h-art, 
stainless in repute, was receiving her friends ! 

“ Monsieur Favart,*' said one of the men to the smallest of the 
four ; you understand the conditions — 20,000 francs and a free 
pardon?'* 

“ Xoth ing more reasonable— it is unden’stood. Still I conf^a that 
I should lixe to have my men close at hand. I am not given to 
fear; but this is a dangerous experiment. ” 

“You knew the danger beforehand and subscribed to ft; you 
must enter alone with mo, or not at all. Mark you, the men are 
sworn to murder him who betrays them. Xot tor twenty times 
20,000 francs would I have them know mo as the informer. My 
life were not worth a day's purchase. it you feel semm in 

your disguise, all is safe. You will ha\e seen them at their Work 
-you will recognise their persons— you can depose against them at 
I he trial— I shall have time to quit France.'’ 

“Well, well ! as you please.' 

“ Mind, you must wait in the vault \rith them till they s(^ai;ate. 
We have so planted your men tliat whatever street each of the gang 
takes in going home, ho can he seized quietly and at onoo. The 
bravest and craftiest of all, who, thbugh ho has but just join^, is 
already their captain ; — A«m, the man I ^Id you of, who lives in the 
house, you must take alter his return in his bed. It is the sixth 
• story to tlie right, remember : here is the key to lus door. He is a 
giant in strength, and will newer he taken alivo if up and armed." 

“ Ah, I comprehend !— Gilbert 1" (and Favart turned to one of 
his companions who liad not yt t Bpokvn) “ take three men berides 
yourself, according to tho directions I gave you, — the porter will 
admit you, that’s arranged. Make no noise. If I don't return by 
four o’clock, don’t wait for me, but proceed at once. Look well to 
your primiugs. Take him alive, if possible— at the worst, dead. 
And now— mo7» ow*— lead on ! " 

The traitor nodded, and walked slowly down the street. Favarh 
whispered, hastily, to tho man whom be had culled 

“ Follow me close — get to the door of the ccllai’— place eightjmen 
within hearing of my whistki— recollect iho picklocks, the Axea 
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li you hear the whifitle, break in; if not, Tm safe, and the first 
orders to seize the captain in his room stand good*” 

Bo saying, Favart strode after his guide. The door of a large*, 
but ill-favourod-looking house, stood ajar— they entered— passed 
unmolested through a court-yard — descended some stairs; the 
guide unlocked the door of a cellar, and took a dark lantern from 
tmder his doak. As he drew up the slide, Ihe diin light gleamed 
on barrels and wine-casks, whioli appeared to fill up the space. 
EoUing aside one of these^ the guide hited a trap door, and lowered 
his Inntorn. Enter, said he ; and the two men disappeared. 

♦ »««««« 

The coiners were at their work. A man, seated on a stool before 
a desk, was entering accounts in a large book. That man was 
William Oawtrey. While, with the rapid precision of honest 
mechanics, — the machinery of the Dark Trade, went on in its 
several deuartmeuta. Apart— alone— at the foot of a long table, 
sat Philip Morton. The truth had exceeded his darkest suspicions. 
He had consented to take the oath not to divulge what was to be 
given to his survey ; and, when led into that vault, the bandage 
was taken from his eyes, it was some minutes before he could fully 
oompr^end the desperate and criminal occupations of the wild 
fornxS^midst which towered the burly stature of iiis benefactor. 
As theP tvutb slowly grew upon him, ho shrunk from the side of 
Oa^reg; but, deep compassiou for hits friend's denudation swal- 
lowing uip the horror of the trade, he flung lumself on one of ‘the 
rude seam, and felt that the bond between them was indeed broken, 
and that the next morning he should be again alone in the world. 
Btill, as the obscene jests, the fearful oaths, that from time to time 
rang throi^h tlic vault, came on his ear, he cast his haughty eye 
in such disdain over the that, Gawtrey observing him, 

fepemkled for his safety ; ana nothing but Philip’s sense of his own 
impotence, and the brave, not timorous, desire not to perish by 
such hands, kept silent the fiery denunciations of a nature, still 
P^oud and honest, that quiyeVed on Ids lips. All present were 
armed with pistols and cutlasses except Morton, who suffered the 
weapons presented to him to lie unhecued on the taWe. 

“ Couraget mes amis!** said Gawtrey, closing his book, — Cbw-* 
rage ! — a few montlis more, and we shall have made enough to 
retire upon, and enjoy ourselves for the rest of the days. Where 
is llirnie?” 

“Did he not tell you?” said one of tlie artisans looking up, 
“ Ho has found out the cleverest hand in France,— the very Jtllow 
who bellied Bouchard in all his live-franc pieces. Ho has promised 
to bring him to-night.” 

“ Aj, I remember,” returned Gawtrey, “ he told me this moruiug, 
— ^he IS a famous decoy ! ” 

“I think so, indeed ! ” quoth a coiner ; “for he caught you, the 
best head to our hands that ever Us indmtrkls were blessed with 
-^aerS fichtre ! ** 

“Flatterer?” said Gawtrey, comng from the desk to the table, 
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and laming dut wine irom one of tlie bottles into a huge iagon^ 
“ To your healths !/' 

-Here the door slided back* and Birnie glided in* 

“ Where is your booty, mon hrare f *’ saia Gawtrey. ** We onlv 
coin moctey ; you coin mon, stomp with your own seal^ and som 
them current to the devil ! ** 

The coiners, who liked Bimie’s ability (for the ci-devant engraver 
was of admirable skill in their craft), but who hated his joylests 
manners, laugh^ at this taunt, which did not seem to heed# 
except by a malignant gleam of his dead eye. 

“If you mean the celebrated coiner, Jacques Giraumont he 
waits without. You know our rules— I cannot admit him without 
leave* ’ 

“ Bon ! we give it,— eh, messieurs said Gawtroy. 

“ Ay— ay,” cried several voices. “ He knows the oath, and Will 
hear the penalty.” 

\ “ Yes, he knows the oath,” replied Birnie, and glided back# 

\ In a moment more he returned with a small man in amechank*s 
Mouse, The new-comer wore the republican beard and moustache# 
-fof a sandy grey— his hair was the same colour ; and a black 
patch over one eye increased the ill-favoured appearance of his 
ieatures. 

“ Biahle ! Monsieur Giraumont ! but you are more like Yuloasi 
than Adonis !” said Gjwtrey. 

“I don't know any thing about Vulcan, but IknowhowtOUtakC 
fivc-iranc pieces,” said Monsieur Giraumont, doggedly. 

“ Are you poor 

“ As a church mouse ! The only thing belonging to a ohutufa# 
binoc the Bourbons camo back, that u poor !” 

At this sally, the coiners who had gathered round the table, 
utlered the snout with ^vhicli, in all circumstances, I’renohmen 
uceive a 

“ Humph ! ” said Gawtrey. “ Who responds, with his own life# 
fur your lidelity!*” 

“I,” said Birnie. 

“ Administer the oath to him.” 

biiddcnly lour men advanced, seized the visitor, and bore him 
fiom the vault into another one within. After a few moments 
they returned. ♦ 

^ “ He has taken the oath and heard the penalty.” 

V* Death to youi’self, your wife, your son, and your grandson, if 
yai betray us ’ ” 

1* 1 have neither son, nor grandson ; os for my wife, Monsieur lo 
C^jpitane, you offer a bnbo instead of a tin cat when youtslk of 
d^ath I ” 

JSacre! hut you will be an addition to our circle, mon hrave 
site Gawtrey, laughing; while again the grim circle shouted 
a^^ause* 

Smut I' suppose you care for your own life.”^ 

“^herwise I shotdd have prelcrred starving to coming here 
answ^Ved tlie laconic neophyte* 
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** I have done with yon. Your health ! " 

On this the coiners gathered round Monsieur Giraumont, shook 
iim by the hand, and commenced many questions with a view tb 
iscertain his skill. 

“ Show me your coin^e first ; I see you use both the die' And the 
furnace. Horn ! this piece is not bad — you have stritck it on 
iron die } — ri/fht— it makes the impression sharper than plaster of 
Paris, But you take J.he poorest and the most dangerous part of 
the trade in taking tl» Home Market. 1 can put you in a way to 
make ten times as much— and with safety f Look at this !" — and 
Monsieur Giraumont toolc a forged Spanish dollar from his pocket, 
BO skilfully manufiictured that the connoisgtsfcrs were lost in admi- 
ration— you may pass thousands of these all over Europe, ‘except 
France, and who is ever to detect you? But it will roquhpe better 
maA5lnnery tlian you have hero.** 

Itius tuiwcrsMig, Monsieui* Giraumont did not perceive that Mr. 
Ga wtrey n-ul been examining him very curiously and minutely. But 
Bimie had noted their chiefs attention, and onOe attempted to join 
hie new ally, when Gawtrey laid his hand on’ his shoulder and 
stoned him. * 

” Do not speak to your friend till I bid you, or~‘* be stopped 
short, and touened his pistols. 

Bimie grow a shade more pale, but replied with his usual 
aneer,— 

Suspicious !— well, so much the bettor!” and soatifig himself 
carelessly at the table, lighted his pipe. 

** And now. Monsieur Giraumont,'* said Gawtrey, as be took the 
bond of the table, “come to my right hand^^ A half holiday in 
your honour. Clear these infernal instruinbig^, and more wine, 
amu ' ** ‘ ‘ 

Xhe party arranged themselves at the table. ^Among the despe- 
rate there is almost invariably a tendency to mirth. A solitary 
rufiSan, indeed, is moody, hut a gang of i-uffiani^ are jovial. The 
coiners talked and laughed loud. Mr. Birnie, iL’om his dogged 
silence, seemed apart from the rest, though in the centre. For in 
a noisy circle, a silent tongue builds a wall round its owner. But 
that respectable personage kept his furtive watch upon Giraumont 
and Gawtrey^ who appeared talking together very amicably. The 
younger novice of that night, equally silent, seated towardis the 
bottom of the tabic, ’svas not less watchful than Birnie. An uneasy, 
iiiidei^able foreboding had oome over him since the entrance of 
Monsieur Giraumont; this had been increased by the manner of 
Mr. Gawtrey. His faculty of observation, which was very acute, 
had detoutea something fiilse in the chief's biandness to their guest 
— sometliing dangerous in the glittering cy© that Gawtrey ever, as 
ho ©poke to Giraumont, bent on that person’s lips as he Indued to 
nis reply. For, whenever William Gawtrey suspected 4 ^^* he 
watched not his ey'^s but his lips. 

Waked from bis aful reverie, a strong© spell chainedMorton’s 
attention to the obu-f md the guest, and be bent forward^ with 
parted mouth and sti:ai..:ng ear, to catch their conversation. 
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“ It suema io me a little strange,*’ said Mr. Gaiivtrey, raising his 
voice so as to be heard by the party, ** that a coiner so dexterous 
fis Monsieur Giraumont, should not be known to any of nsejscept 
uur friend Bimie.** 

Not 'at all,** replied Giraumont ; “ I worked only with Bouciiatd 
nud two others, sinoo sent to the galleys. We were but a small 
I rateruity— every tiling has its commencement. ' 

C'eAjuste: huvez donc^ cker ami!** * 

The wine circulated ; Oawtrev began again. 

“ You have had a bad accident, seemingly, Monsieur Girau- 
mont,— how did you lose your eye?” 

” In a souffle with the gem d*armes the night Bouchard was 
taken and I escaped : such niisfort^es are on the cards,** 

” C*<iet Juste: ouvez done, Mvnsieur Giraumont !** ’\‘ 

Again there was a pause, and again Uawtwy’s deep voiee Was 
heard. 

** You wear a wig, I think. Monsieur Giraumont? — to judge by 
your eyelashes your own hair has been a handsomer colour,” 

” We seek diaguise, nat beauty, my host! and the polioefhavo 
sharp eyes.” 

** C*eBt juste, huuez donc—vieux Henard /—when did we two m«et 
last t 

“ Never, that I know of I” 

” Ce H*est pas vrai! huvez done, BlONSlEXIJl FA VAMl'!** | 
'■'At' -the Sound of that name the company started in dismay and 
confusion, and the police oliicer, forgetting himself for the moment, 
sprung from his seat, and put his right hand into his blouse, 

” Ho, there !— treason ! ** cried Gawiroy, in a voice of thunder ; 
and he caught the unhappy man by the throat. 

It was the wort of a moment. Morton, where he sat, beheSd a 
struggle— he heard a death-cry. Tie saw the huge form of the 
mastor-coiner rising above all the rest, as cutlasses gleamed and 
eyes sparkled romia. lie saw the quivering and powerless IVame 
of the unhappy guest raised aloft in those mighty arms, and pre- 
sently it was niuTed along the table— bottles crashing— the board 
shaldng beneath its weight-— and lay before the very eyes of 
Morton, a distorted and lifeless mass. At the same instant, 
Gawtrey sprang upon the table, hia black frown sii^gling out from 
the group tlie osbon, cadaverous face of the shruiking traitor. 
Biruie had darted from the table, — he was half- Way towards the 
slidii'g door — bis face, turned over his shoulder, met the eyes of 
the chief. 

“Devil!** shouted Gawtrey, m his terrible voice, which 
echoes of the vault gave back from side to side — “ did I not give 
thee up my soul that thou mightest not compass my death ? Hark 
ye ! thus die my slavery and aU our secrota ! ’ The explosion of his 
pistol half swiulowed up the last word, and with a biuglc groan 

• * That’s right drink, then^, dear friend. 

t That’ a r(g:ht, drink, then, Monaieor Giraumont. 
t That’s right : drink, then, old fox. 

4 That’s not true* drink, then. Monsieur Favart. 
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the traitor fell on the floor, pieroed through the brain, — ^then there 
was, a dead and grim hush as the smoke rolled slowly along the 
roof of the dreary vault. 

Morton sank back on his seat, and covered his face with his 
hands. The last seal on the fate of The Man of ORi:&rE Xras set ; 
the last wave in the terrible and mysterious tide of his destinv had 
dashed on his soul to the shore whence there is no return, v ain, 
BOW and henceforth, the humour, the sentiment, the kindly im- 
pulse, the social instiraots which had invested that stalwart shape 
with dangerous fascination, which had implied the h^e of ultimate 
repentance, of redemption even in this world. The Hotje and the 
Ojecumstance had seized their prey ; and the self-defence, which 
a lawless career rendered a necessity, left tlie eternal die of blood 
upon his doom ! 

Friends, I have saved you,” said Gawtrey, slowly gazing on 
tho corpse of his second victim, while he returned the pistol to his 
belt ; ** I have not quailed before this man’s eye (and he spurned 
the clay of the officer as ho spoke with a revengeful scorn) without 
treasuring up its aspect in my heart of hiff^ts. I knew him when 
he entered-~inew him through his disguise—yct faith, it was a 
edever one ! Turn up his face and gaze on him now ; he will neve? 
terrify us again, unless there be truth in ghosts ! ” 

Murmuring and tremulous the coiners scrambled on the table 
and examined the dead man. From this task Gawtrey interrupted 
them, for his quick eye detected, witli the pistols unde^flie police- 
man’s hlouee, a whistle of metal of curious construcuon, and he 
conjeotured at once that danger was yet at hand, 

“ I have saved you, I say, but only for the hour. This deed 
cannot sleep— see, lie had help within call. The police know where 
to look for their comrade— we are dispersed. Each for himself, 
ttuick, divide the spoils ! Same qui pent!** 

Then Morton heard where he sat, nis h^ds still clasped before 
his face, a confused hubbub of voices, the gingle of money, the 
scrambling of feet, the creaking of doorsj — all was silent ! 

A strong grasp drew his hands from his eyes. 

“Your first scene of life against life,*" said Gawtrey’s voice, 
which seemed fearfiilh changed to the ear that heard it. ** Bah I 
what would you think of a battle ? Come to our eyrie : the car- 
casses ai’C gone,” 

Morton looked fearfully round the vault. He and Gawtrey were 
alone. His eyes sought the places where the dead had lain — they 
were removed — no vestige of the deeds,, not even a drop of blood. 

** Come, take up your cutlass, come T’ repeated the voice of the 
<^ef, as with his dim lantern, now the sole light of the vault, he 
stood in the shadow of the doorway. 

Morton rose, took up the weapon mechanically, and followed 
timt terrible guide, mute and unoonscions, as a Soul follows a 
Bream through the House of Sleep 1 , - 
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CHAPTER X. 

Sleep no more \--JHlacbeih. 

f 

Afteb winding: tlirou^E gloomy and lab3Tmtliine passages, 
whicli conducted to a ditferent range of cellars from those entered 
by the unfortunate Favart, Grawtrey emerged at the foot of a flight 
of stairs, which, dark, narrow, and in many places broken, had 
been probably appropriated to servants of the house in its 
of palmier glory. By these steps the pair regained their attic. 
Gawtrey placed the lantern on the table and seated himself in 
silence. Morton, who had recovered his self-possession and formed 
liis resolution, gazed on him for some moments equally taciturn; 
at length he spoke, — # 

“Gawtrey!*' 

“ I bade you not call me by that name,” said the coiner; for wO 
need scarcely say that in his new trade he had assumed a new 
appellation. 

“ It is the least guilty one by, which I have known you,V 
rGi-tfined Morton, firmly. “ It is for the last time I call you by it i 
I demands to see by what means one to whom I had entrusted 
my fate supported himself. I have seen” continued the young 
man, still nrmly, hut with a livid cheek and lip, “ and the tie 
between us is rent for ever. Interrupt me not I it is not Ibr me to 
blame you. I have eaten of your bread and drank of your cup. 
Confiding in you too blindly, and believing that you were at least 
free from those dark and terrible crimes for which there is no 
expiation, at least in this life — my conscience scared by distress, 
my very soul made dormant by despair, I surrendered myself to 
one leading a career equivocal, suspicious, dishonourable perhaps, 
but still not, as I believed, of atrocity and bloodshed. I wake at 
fhe brink of the abyss— my mother's han<l beckons to me from the 
grave; I think I hear her voice while I address you— I recede 
while it is yet time— we part, and for ever ! ” 

^ Gawtrey, whose stormy passion was still deep upon his souh had 
listened hitherto in sullen and dogged silence, with a gloomy frown 
on his knitted brow ; he now' rose with an oath,— 

“ Part I that I may let loose on the world a new traitor ! Part I 
when you have seen me fresh from an act tliat, once whispered, 
gives me to the guillotine. Part— never ! at least alive I ” 

“ I have said it,” said Morton, folding his arms calmly ; I say 
it to your face, thouffh I might part from you in secret. Frown 
not on me, man of blood ! I am fearless as yourself ! In another 
minute 1 am gone.” 

“ Ah ! is it so said Gawtrey ; and glancing round the room- 
which contained two doors, the one, concealed by the draperies m 
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ft bed, (H)mtDiinicating with the stairs by whieh they had entered, 
the other mth the landing of the princii>al and common flight : he 
turned to the former, within his reach, which lie locked, and put 
the key into his pocket, and then, throwing across the. latter a 
heavy swing bar, which fell into its socket with a harsh noise, — 
before the threshold he placed his vast buUc, .and burst into bis 
loud, fierce laugh,— Hoi ho ! slave and fool, once mine, you 
were mine, body and soul for ever ! 

Tempter, I defy you ! stand back ! ** And, firm and dauntless, 
Morton laid his hand on the giant*s vest. 

Gawtrey seemed more astonished than enraged. He looked hard 
at his doling associate, on whose lip the down was yet scarcely 
dark. 

*/*Boy,” said lie, “off! do not rouse the devil in me again! I 
OOuld crush you with a liug." 

“.My soul supports my body, and I am armed,” said Bforton, 
laying hand on his cutlass. “ But you dare not harm me, nor I 
you ; blood-stained as you are, you gave me shelter and bread ; but 
accuse me not that I will save my soul wMle it is yet time !— Shall 
my mother have blessed me in vain upou her death-bed ?” 

Ga\vtrey drew back, and Morton, by a sudden impulse, grasped 
his hand. 

“ Oh ! hear me— hear me ! ” he cried, with great emotion. ** Aban- 
don’ this horrible career ; you have been decoyed and betrayed to. if 
by one ivho can deceive or terrify you no more ! Aban^pii iCand I 
iml never desert you. For her sake— for your Fanny’s sake- 
pause, like me, before the gulf swallow us. fly ! — far to the 

new World— to any land where our thews and sinews, our stout 
bauds atid hearts, can find an honest mart. Men, desperate as we 
are, have yet risen by honest means. Take her, your orphan, with 
us. We will work for her, both of us. Gawtrey ! hear me. It is 
not my voice that speaks to you — ^it is your good angel* s !** 

^wtrey foil back against the w^all, and his chest heaved. 

Morton,** he said, with choked and tremulous accents,* “go 
no1l^4 leave mo to my fate I I have sinned against you— shamcfullv 
fiiiin^. It seemed to me so sweet to have a friend in your youtli 
and char#ter of mind there was so much about winch the lough 
strings, of my heart wound themselves, that I could not bear to 
lose you— to suffer you to know me for what I was. . I blinded — I 
deceived you as to my past deeds; tkai was base in me: but I 
swoi’e to my own heart to keep you unexposed to every danger, 
apd free from every vice that darkened my own path. 1 kept Ihst 
Oalh till this night, when seeing that you began to recoil from nw, 
and dreading that you should desert me, I thought to bind you t*i 
me for ever by impucating you in this fellow^p of crime. I am 
punished, and justly. Go, I repeat— leave me to the fate that 
strides nearer and nearer to me day by day. You are a boy still-' 
I am no longer young. Habit is h secoiid nature- Still-rstiU I 
could repent— I could oegin life again. But repose I— to look back 
—to remember— to be jaunted night and day with deeds that shall 
meet me bodily and face to face on the last day !” 
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“ Add not to the spectres I Come—fly this ni<rht— this hour ! ** 

Oawtrey paused, irresoluto aad wavering-, when at thaf moment 
he heard steps on the stairs below. He storUd— as starts the boar 
caught in his lair— -and listened, pale and hreathleas. 

*• Hush!— they ore on us I— -they <^orap !** as he whispered, the 
key from without turned in the wards— the door sliook. ** Soft !— 
the bar preserves us both— this way.” And the ooinor crept U> the 
door of the private Btairs. He unlocked and open* d it cautiously. 
A man sprang through the aperture — y 

“ Yield !— you are my prisoner 1” 

“ Never ! ” cried Gawtrey, hurling back the intruder, and clap- 
ping-to the door, though other and stout men were pressing against 
it with all their power. 

** Ho ! ho ! Who sliall open the tiger’ <=* cage - ” 

At both doors now were hoard the soumis ol \oices. ** Open in 
the king’s name, or expect no mercy ! ” 

“Hist!* said Gawtrey. “One way yet— Ihe window— the 
rope.” 

Morton opened tho eaiement— Gawtrey uncoiled the rope. The 
dawn was breaking } it W'as light in tlie streets, hut all scorned 
quiet without. Tho doors reehd and shook beneath tho pressure 
of the pursuers. Gawtrey ilung the rope across tho street to tho 
opposite parapet ; after two or three oiforta, the grupphug-hook 
caught firm hold — tho p( rilouspath made. 

* ” OnF-|uaick !— loiter not I whispered Gaivtrey : “you are ac- 
tive— it seStts more dangerous than it is— cling wntn both handa— 
shut your eyes. 'When on the other side— you see the window of 
Hornio’s room, — enter it — descend tho stairs— let yourself out, and 
you are safe.** 

“Go first,” said Morton, in the same tone: “ T will not leave 
you now : you will be longer getting across than 1 sliall. 1 will 
keep guai d till you arc over.** 

“Hark! hark! — arc j^ou mad? You keep guai'd! What is 
your strength to mine ? Twenty men shall not move that door, 
while my weight is against it. Guiok, or you destroy us both! 
Besides, you will hold tlie rope for me, it may not he strong enough 
tor my bulk of itself. Stay I — stay one moment. If you escape, 
and I fall— Fanny— ray father, he will take care of her, — you 
remember— thanks ! Forgive me all ! Go ; that’s right ! ** 

With a firm pulse, Morton throw himself on that dreadful 
bridge ; it swung and cracldtjd at Ids weight. Chitting Jjps grasp 
rapidly — holding his breath — with set teoUi— with closed eyes— 
lie moved on— he gained tlic parapet— he stood safe on the oppo- 
site side. And now, straining his eyes across, bo saw through the 
oi)en casement into the chamber he had just quitted. Gawtivv ivas 
still standing against the door to the principal staircase, lor that of 
tjm two was the weaker oad the more assailed. Presently the ex- 
|?in»Winj>f a fire-arm Was heard ; they had shot through the panel, 
^wtroy seemed wounded, for he staggered forward and uttered 
fierce ciy , a nmmont more, and he gained the window— lie scired 
the rope— he liunt the tremendous depth J Morton knult by 
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parapett holding 9ii« grappUng-kook in its place, with convnl- 
sm grasp, and fixing hie eyes, hlood-diot with fear and suspense, 
on the huge bulk that clung for life to that slender cord ! 

Le wild ! le voild J ** cried a voice from the opposite side. 
Morton raised his gaze from Gawtroy ; the casement was darkened 
by the forms of the pursuers—they nad burst into the room**-aii 
oflioer sprung upon the parapet, and Gawtrey now aware of his 
danger, opened his eyes, and, as he moved on, glared nponthe foe. 
The policeman delihorately raised his pistol— Gawtrey arrested 
himself— from a wound in his side tlio blood trickled slowly and 
darkly down, drop by drop, upon the stones below; even the 
officers of law shuddered as they eyed him — ^his hair bristling — 
his cheek white— his lips drawn convulsively from his teeth, and 
his eve glaring from beneath the frown of agony and menace in 
which yet spoke the indomitable power and fierceness of the man. 
His look, so fired— so intense — so stern, awed the policeman ; his 
hand trembled as ho fired, and the ball struck the parapet an inch 
below the spot where Morton knelt. An indistinct, wild, gurgling 
sound— halt-laugh, half-ycU — of soorr and glee, broke from Gaw- 
lips. He swung himsoK on— near— near— nearer— a yard 
fma the parapet. 

“ You are saved ! *’ cried Morton ; when at that moment a volley 
bui^t from the fatal casenumt— the smoke rolled over both the 
fugitives— a groan, or rather howl, of rage, and despair, and 
agony, appalled oven the hardiest on whose, ear it came.’' Morton 
sprung to his feet and looked below. He saw on the rugged stones, 
far down, a dark, formless, motionless, mass— the strong^ mun of 
passion and levity— the giant who had played with life and soul, 
as an infant with the baubles that it prizes and breaks— was what 
the Cmsar and the leper alike are, when the clay is without God*8 
breath,— what glory, genius, power, and bchuty, would be for ever 
and for ever, if there were no God I 

** There is another ! ’* cried the voice of one of the pursuers. 
*‘FiTe!** 

“ Poor Gawtrey ! ” muttered Philip, “ I will fulfill your last wish 
and scarcely conscious of the bullet that whistled oy him, he dis- 
appeared behind the paj'apet. 


OHAPXEE Si, 

Gently moved 

E) the soft wind of whispering 8iUcs.~nx:c»i{ii. 

The reader may remember that while Monsieur Favart and Mr. 
Biniie were holding commune in the lane, the sounds of ie6ri^ii,y 
were heard from a house in the adjoining street. To that house we 
are now summoned. 

At Palis the gaiiies oi oalls, or wirSes^ are, 1 Relieve, very rare 
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in that nferiod of the year in which they axe most frequent in Lon- 
(ion. The entertainment now given was in honour of a christening: ; 
thfi lady who gave it, a relation of the newhorn. 

Madaipo de Merville was a young widow ; even before her mar- 
riage she had been distinguisned m literature ; she had written 
poems of more than common excellence ; and being handsome, of 
good family, and large fortune, her talents made her an object of 
more interest than they might otherwise have done. Her jwetry 
showed great sensibility and lendernoss. If'poetry bo any index 
to the heart, you woula have thought her one to love truly and 
deeply. Nevertheless, since she married—as girls in France do— 
not to please herself, hut her parents, she made a mariage de co«- 
vepance. JiortrieuT de Merville was a sober, sensible man, past 
middle age. Not being fond of poetry, and by no means coveting 
a professional author for his wife, he had during their union, whicE 
lasted four years, discouraged his wife’s liaison with Apollo. But 
her mind, active and ardent, did not the less prey upon itself. At 
the age of four-and-twtnty she became a widow, with an mcqmte 
large even in England for a single woman, and at Paris constituting 
no ordinary fortune. Madame de Merville, however, though a 
person of elegant taste, was neither ostentatious nor selfish ; she 
bad no children, and she lived quietly in apartments, handsome 
^ indeed, but not more than adequate to the small establishment 
which— where, as on the Continent,* the costly convenience of an 
entire houseas not usually incurred—sufiOiced for her retinue. She 
devoted at least half her income, which was entirely at her own 
disposal, partly to the aid of her own relations, who were n()t rich, 
ana partly to the encouragement of the literature she cultivated. 
Although she shrunk from the ordeal of publication, her poems and 
wskotches of romance were read to her own friends, and possessed on 
eloquence seldom accompanied with so much modesty. Thus, her 
reputation, though not olown about the winds, was high in her 
own circle, and her position in fashion and in fortune made her 
loolved np to by her relations as the head of her family ; they re* 
garded her as femme supSneure^ and her advice with th<iin was 
equivalent to a command. Eugenie de Merville was a strange 
mixture of qualities at once feminine and masculine. On the one 
hand, she had n strong will, independent views, some contempt 
for the world, and followed her own inclinations without serv^ity 
to the opinion of others ; on the band she was susceptible, 
romantic, of a sweet, affectionate, kind disposition. Her visit to 
M. Love, however indiscreet, was not less m accordance with her 
character than her charity to the mechanic’s wife ; masculine and 
careless where an eccentric thii^ was to be done— curiosity satis- 
lied, or some object in female diplomacy achieved— womanly, deli* 
cate, and gentle, the instant her benevolence was appealed to or 
her heart touch^. She had now been three years a widow, 
was'camsoquently at the age of twenty-seven. Despite the tcuder- 
ness of her poetry and her character, her reputation was unblem* 
ished. She had never been in love. People who are much oooapied 
Uo not ML in love easily; hesidesi Madame de Merville Wi* 
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refining, exacting, and wished to find heroes where she only met 
handsome dandies or ugly authors. Moreover, Eugenie was both 
a Tam and a proud person — ^vain of her celebrity and proud of her 
birth. She was one, whose goodness of heart made her always 
active in promoting the happiness of others. She was not only 
generous and charitable, but willing to serve people by good offices 
as well as money. Everybody loved her. The newborn infant, to 
whose addition to the Ctiristian community the f^te of this nitht 
was dedicated, was tnc pledge of an union which Madame de ^r- 
Ville^ had managed to effect between two young persons, first 
cousins to each other, and related to herself. There had been 
scruples of parents to remove— money matters to adjust— Eugenie 
had smoothed all. The husband and wife, still lovers, looked up 
to her as the author, under Heaven, of their happiness. 

The gala of that niglit had boon, therefore, of a nature more than 
usually pleasurable, and the mirth did not sound hollow, hut rung 
from the heart. Yet, as Eugenie from time to lime contemplated 
the young couple, whose eyes ever sought each other — so fair, so 
tender, and so joyous as they seemed — a melancholy shadow dark- 
ened her brow, and she sighed involuntarily. Once the young 
wife, Madame d’AnviJlc, approaching her timidly, said,— 

** Ah ! my sweet cousin, when shall we see you as happy as our- 
selves ? Ihere is such happincHS,” she added, innocently and with 
a blufah, ** in being a mother !— that little life all one's-own— it is 
something to think of every hour ! ** 

“ Eerhaps," said Eugenie, smiling, and seeking to turn the con- 
versation Irom a subject that touched too nearly upon feelings and 
thoughts her pride did not wish to reveal,— “ perhaps, it is you 
then who have made our cousin, poor Monsieur do Vaudemont, so 
determined to marry? Pray, be more cautious with him. How 
difficult 1 have found it to prevent his bringing into our family 
some one to make us all ridiculous ! ” 

** True,’* said Madame d*Anvillc, laughin?. “ But then the 
Vicomte is so poor and in debt. lie would fall in love not with 
the demoiselle, but the dower. Apropos of that, how cleverly you 
took advantage of his boasted confession to break off his liaisons 
with that bureau de mariage” 

“ Yes ; I congratulate myself on that manoeuvre. Unpleasant as 
\t was to go to such a place (for, of course, 1 could not send for 
Monsieur Love here), it would have been still more unpleasant to 
aave received such a Madame de Vaudemont as our cousin would 
have presented to us. Only think,— he was the rival of an Spicier f 
1 heard that there was some curious dSnoument to the force of 
that establi^ment ; but 1 could never get from Vaudemont the 
particulars. He was ashamed of them, I fancy.” 

What droll professions there arc in Paris I ” said Madame 
d*Anville; ” as if people could not marry without going to. an 
pffioe for a spouse as we go for a servant ! And so the ebtoolish- 
ment is broken up ? And you never again saw that dark, wild 
-looldng boy who so struck your fancy, that you have taken hu 
08 the original lor the Munllo sketch of the youth in that charmi; 
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talo you read to us tKe other evening. Ah ! oousiu. I think you 
were a little taken with him; the bureau de mariage had its 
allurements for you as well as for our poor cousin I ” Tho young 
mother said this laughingly and carelessly. .v" 

“Pooh!** returned Madame de Merville, laughing also; btft a 
slight blush broke over her natural paleness. “But dpropoeoi 
the Vicomte. You know how cruelly he has behaved to that poor 
boy of his by his English wife— never seen him since he was an 
infant— kept him at some school in Enghimd ; and all because his 
vanity does not like the world to know that he has a son of nine- 
teen 1 Well, I have induced him to recall this poor youth.** 
“Indeed! and how?** 

“Why,** said Eugenie, with a smile, “ho wanted a loan, poor 
man, and I could therefore impose conditions by way of interest 
But I also' managed to conciliate him to tho nroposition, by repre- 
senting that, if the young man were good-looking, ho might, 
himself, with our connections, &c., form an advantageous marriage; 
and that in such a case, if the father treated him now justly and 
kindly, he would naturally partake with the father whatever 
benefits the mairiage might confer.** 

“ Ah ! you are an exeefient diplomatist, Eugenie ; and you turn 
people’s heads by always acting from your heart. Hush, here 
comes the Vicomte ! ** 

“ A delightful ball,” said Monsieur de Vaudemont, approaching 
the hostess, “Pray, has that yoimg lady yonder, in the pink 
dress, amr fortune ? She is pretty — eh ?— you observe she is looting 
at me— I mean at us ! ’* 

“ My dear 'cousin, what a compliment you pay to marriage. ^ You 
have had two wives, and you arc ever on the qui vive for a third !** 
“ What would you have me do ?— we cannot resist the overtures 
of your bewitching sex. Hum — what fortune has she ? ’* 

“ Not a sou ; besides she is engaged.** 

“ Oh ! now I look at her— she is not pretty— not at all. ^ I made 
a mistake. I did not mean her. I meant the young lady in bine.’* 
“Worse and worse— she is married already. Bhall I present 
you?" 

“ Ah, Monsieur de Vaudemont,*’ said Madame d'Anville, " have 
yon found out a new bureau de mariage ? ” 

The Vicomte pretended not to hoar that question. But, turning 
to Eugenie, took her aside, and said with an air in which he endea- 
voured to throw a great deal of sorrow, — “ You know, my dear 
cousin, that to oblige you, I consented to send for my son, though, 
as 1 always said, it is very unpleasant for a man like me in the 
prime of life to hawk about a great boy of nineteen or twenty. 
People soon gay, ‘ Old Vaudemont and young Vaudemont.’ How- 
ever, a father’s feelinjra are never appealed to in vain." (Here the 
Vicomte put his handkerchief to his eyes, and after a pause oon- 
tiunemy,— “ I sent for him, — I even went to your old bonne, Madame 
Dufour, to make a bargain for her lodgings, and this day, guess my 
grief, I received a letter sealed with black. My son is dead 
vodden fever—it is shocking ! * 
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“ Horrible I dead your own son, wbom you hardly ever saw 
—never since ho was an infant ! 

**Yes, that softens the blow very much. And now you see,i 
mmt marry. If the boy had been good-looking-, and like me, and 
so forth, why, as you observed, ho might have made a good-match, 
and allowed me a certain sum, or we could have all lived together.” 

” And your son is dead, and you come to a ball ! ” 

Je suta philosophe” said the Yicomte, shrugging his shoulders. 
” And, as you say, I |»acver saw him. It saves me seven hundred 
francs a year. J)on*t say a word to any one— I «ha*n*t give out 
that he is dead, poor fellow ! Pray be discreet : you see there are 
some ill-natured people who might think it odd I do not shut my- 
self up. I can wait till Paris is quite empty. It would be a pity 
to lose any opportunity at present, for now^ you see, 1 mmt marry I 
And the phtlosophe sauntered away. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Guiomar. 

Those devotions I am to pay 
Arc written m my heart, not fll tliiiii booh. 

Enter Rutilio. 

I am pursued— all the ports are stopjjed too 
Not any hope to escape— beiiind, before me. 

On either side, I am beset. 

Bkai/mont anu F1.STC11K11 • The Custom of the OixmStff, 


The party were just gone— it was already the peep of day — the 
wheels of the last carriage had' died in the distance. 

Madame de MerviUe had dismissed her woman, and was sealed 
in her own room leaning her head musingly on her hand. 

Beside her was the table that held her MSS. and a few hooks, 
amidst which were scattered vases of dowers. On a nedestal 
beneath the window was placed a marble bust of Dante. Through 
the open door were seen in perspective the rooms just deserted by 
her guests—the lights still burned in the chandeliers and gtran- 
dohs, contending with the daylight that came through the half- 
closed curtains. The person of the inmate was in harmony with 
the apartment. It was characterised by a certain grace which, for 
want of a better epithet, writers are prone to call classic^ or 
antique. Her complexion, seeming paler than usual by that Kghl, 
was yet soft and delicate — the features well out, but small and 
womanly. About the face there was that rarest of all charms, the 
combination of inteUeot with sweetness — the eyes, of a dark blue, 
were thoughtful, perhaps melancholy, in their expression ; but the 
long dark lashes, and the shape of the eyes, themselves mdfe long 
than full, gave to their intelligenoe a softness approaching to 
languor, increased, perhaps, by that slight shadow round and Slow 
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the orbi which is common witb who have tasked too much 
either the mind or the heart, j’he contour of the face, without 
being sharp or angular, had yet lost a little of the roundness of 
earlier youth ; ana the hand on which she leaned was, perhaps, 
even too white, too delicate, for the beauty which belongs to hcaltn ; 
hut the throat and bust were of exquisite symmetry. 

“lam not happy,** murmured Eugenie to herself ; “ yet I scarce 
know why. ' Is it really as we women of romance have said till 
the saying is worn threadbare, that the ^stiny of women is not 
fame but love ? Stranac, then, that while 1 have so often pictured 
what love should be, I have never felt it. And now — and now,* 
she continued half^rising, and with a natural pang,— “ now I am 
no longer in my first youth. If I loved, should I Be loved again ? 
How happy that young pair seemed — the^ are never alone V* 

At thisf moment, at a distance, was heard the report of fire-arms 
—again ! Eugenie started, and called to her servant, who, with 
one of the waiters hired for the night, was engaged in removing, 
and nibbling as he removed, the remains of the feast. “ What is 
;hat, at this hour ?^pen the window and look out ! ** 

“ I can see nothing, madamc.*’ 

“ Again — ^that is the third time. Go into the street and look — 

^ some one must be in danger.** 

The servant and the waiter, both curious, and not willing to part 
company, ran down the stairs, and thence into the street. 

Meanwliile Mbrton, after vainly attempting Birnie’s window, 
which the traitor had previously lohked and barred against the 
escape of his intended victim, crept rapidly along the roof, screened 
by the parapet not only from tno snot but the sight of the foe. 
But just as he gained the point at which the lane made an angle 
with the broad street it adjoined, he cast his eyes over the parapet, 
and perceived that one of the officers had ventured himself to the 
feariul bridge; he was pursued — detection and capture seemed 
inevitable. He paused and breathed hard. JETc, once the heir to 
such fortunes, the darling of such aflections I— he, the hunted 
accomplice of a gang of miscreants ! That was the thought that 
paralysed— the disgrace, not the danger. But lie was in advance 
of the pursuer — he hastened on — ^he turned the angle— he heard a 
shout behind from the opposite side — ^the officer had passed the 
bridge ; “ it is but one man as yet,*’ thought he, and his nostrils 
dilated and his hands clenched as he glided on, glancing at each 
casement as he passed. 

!Ndw as youth and vigour thus struggled against Law for life, 
near at hon’d Death was busy with toil and disease. 

In a miserable grabat, or garret, a mechanic, yet young, and 
stricken by a lingering malady contracted by the labour of his 
occupation, was slowly passing from that world which hod frowned 
on his cradle, and relaxed not the gloom of its aspect to comfort 
his bed of Death. Now this man had married for love, ond his 
wife iLad loved him ; and it was the cares of that early marriage 
which had consumed him to the hone. But extreme want, if long 
continued, eats up love when it has nothing else to eat And when 
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peopb are very long dying, the p^ple they fret and trouble, berin 
to think of that too often hypoeritical prettincss of phrase called 
•* a happy release.** So the wom-out and half-famislied wife did 
not care three straws for the dying husband whom a year or two 
ago sbe had vowed to love and cherish in sickness and in health. 
But still she seemed to care, for she moaned, and pined, and wept, 
as the man's breath ^ew fainter and fainter. 

*‘Ah, Jean!** said she, sobbing, “what will become of w4«i, a 
poor lone widow, with nobody to work for my bread ? ** And with 
^that thought she took cfh worse ^nan before. 

** 1 am stifling,** said the dying man, rolling round his ghastly 
eyes. “ How hot it is ! Open the window : I should like to see 
the light— daylight once ajgain.** 

“Jlibn pieu! what whims he has, poor man!” muttered tho 
woman without stirring. 

The poor wretch put out his skeleton hand and clutched his 
wife's arm, 

“ I sha'n’t trouble you long, Marie I Air— air ! ** 

** Jean, you will make yourself worse— besides, I shall catch my 
death of cold. I have scarce a rag on, but I will just open tlie 
door.** 


“ Pardon me,** groaned tho sufterer ; “ leave me, then.’* 

Poor fellow ! perhaps at that moment the thought of unkindness 
was sharper than the sharp cough which brought blood at every 
naroxysm. He did not like her so near him, but he did not blame 
her. Again, I say,— poor fellow ! 

Tbe woman opened the door, went to the other side of the room 
and sat down on an old box and began darning an old neck-hand- 
kerchief. The silence was soon broken by tlie moans of the fast- 
dying man, and again he muttered, as he tossed to and fro, with 
baked white lips, — 

“ Je m*Stouffe .'—Air !.*’ 

There was no resisting that prayer, it seemed so like the last. 
The wife laith^down the needle, put the handkerchief round her 
^y^at, and opened the window. 

WBo you feel easier now ?** 

' ** Bless you, Marie— yes ; that*s good— good. It puts me in mind 
of old days, that breath of air, before we came to Paris, I wish I 
could work for you now, Marie.’* 

“Jean! my poor Jean !** said the woman, and the words and 
the voice took back her hardening heai*t td the fresh fields and 
tender thoughts of the past time. And she walked up to the bed, 
4ind he leaned his temples, damp with livid dews, upon her breast. 

“ I have been a sad burden to you, Marie : we should not have 
married so sooU but I thought 1 was stronger. Don’t cry ; we 
liave no little ones, thank God. It will be much better for you 
when I am gone.*’ 

And so„ word after word gasped out,— he stopped suddenly and 
seemed to fall asleep. 

The wife then attempted gently to lay him once more on his 
^iUow— the head fell back heavuy— the jaw had dropped— the 
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toeth were setr-the eyes were open and liie stone— the truth broke 
on her i— 

Jean— Jean! My God, he ie dead! and I was unkind to him 
at "the last I” With these words she fell upon the corpse happily 
herself inscusible. 

Just at that moment a human face peered in at the window. 
Through that aperture, after a moment’s pause, a young man 
leaped lightly into the room. He looktd round with a hurried 
glance, but scarcely noticed the forms stretched on the pallet. It 
was enough for Jiim that they seemed to deep, and saw him not. 
He stole across the room, the door of which Marie had left open, 
and descended the stairs. He had almost gained the court<^yard 
into which the stairs conducted, when he heard voices below by 
the porter’s lodge. 

** The police have discovered a gang of coiners ! ” 

“ Coiners?’* 

“Yes; one has been shot dead! I have seen his body 'in tho 
kennel : another has fled along the roofe— a desperate fellow ! Wo 
were to watch for him. Let us go up-stairi^ and get on the roof 
and look out.” 

By the hum of approval that followed this proposition, Morton 
judged rightly that it had been addressed to several persons whom 
curiosity and the explosion of tho pistols had drawn from their 
beds, and who were grouped round the porter’s lodge. What was 
to be done ?— to advance was impossible ; was there yet time to 
retreat? — it was at least the only course left him ; he sprang back 
up the stairs ; lie had just gained the lii’st flight when he heard 
steps descending} then, suddenly, it flashed across liim that he 
had left open the window above— that, doubtless, by that impru- 
dent oversight, the ofticer in pursuit had detected a clue to the 
path he had taken. \Vliat was to be done ?— die as Gawtrey had 
done !— death rather than the galleys. As ho tlius resolved, he 
saw to the right the open door of an apartment in which lights 
still glimmered in their sockets. It pcemed deserted — ^he entered 
boldly and at once, closing the door after him.^ Wines and viands 
still left on tho table ; gilded mirrors, reflecting the stern face of 
the solitary intruder ,*• here and there an artificial flower ; a knot 
of riband on tho floor ; all betokening the gaieties and graces of 
luxurious life — ^the dance, the revel, the feast— all this in on© 
apartmeiy: ! — above, in the same house, the pallet— tho corpse— the 
widow-J&mine and woe ! Such is a great exty ! such, above all, is 
Paris 1^ where, under the same roof, are gathered such antagonist 
varieties of the social state ! Nothing straage in this ; it is strange 
and sad, that so little do people, thus neighbours, know of each 
other, that the owner of those rooms had a heart soft to evciy 
distress, but she did not know the distress so close at hand. The 
music that had charmed her guests had mounted gaily to the 
* vexed ears of agony and hunger. Morton passed the first room— a 
aeooUd— he came to a third, and Eugenie de Merville, Ipoking up 
at that instant, saw before her an apparition that might avcU have 
alarmed the boldest. His head was uncovered— his dark haif 
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in wild anl disorderly profusion tlie pale face, and 
featureSt beautiful indeed, but at that moment of the beauty which 
an aitifit would imparii to a young gladiator— stamped Avith d©- 
iianoe, menace, and despair. The disordered garb— the fierce 
aspect— the dark eyes, idiat literally shone through the shadows 
or the room— all conspiied to increase the terror of so abrupt a 
presence. 

** "What are you Whit do you seek here?** said she, falter- 
indy, placing her hand ou the bell as she spoke. 

Upon that so'ft baud'" lilorton laid his own. 

” 1 seek my life 1 I am pursued ! I am at your mercy ! I am 
innocent ! Can you save me ^ ’* 

As he spoke, tlic door of the ouh^r room beyond was heard to 
open, and steps and voices were at hand. 

** Ah ! ** he exclaimed, recoiling as he recognised her face. ** And 
is it to ^ou that 1 have fled ^** 

Eugenie also recognised the stranger j and there was something 
in their relative positions— the suppliant, the protectress — that 
excited both her imagination and her pity. A slight colour 
mantled to her cheeks— her look was gentle and compassionate. 

** Poor boy ! so young ! ** she said, “ Hush ! ** 

She withdreAV her hand from his, retired a few steps, lifted a 
curtain diawn across a recess— and pointing to an alcove that 
contained one of those sofa-beds -common in French houses, added 
in a whisper, — 

“Enter — you ore saved,** 

Morton obeyed, and Eugenie replaced the curtain. 


CHAPTER XIIL 

Guiomar. 

Speak < U hat are you ? 

Rl TIIIO 

Gracious woman, hoar me 1 am a stranger j 

And m that 1 anbwei all your demands 

Ctutoyn, of the CwnJtry, 

Eironxn!, replaced ilu* curtain. And scarcely had she done so, 
ere the stops in the outer room entered the onamber where she 
stood. Her servant was accompanied by two officers of the police. 

“ Pardon, madame,** said one ot the latter-; “ but we are in 
pursuit of a criminal. Wo think he must have entered this house 
through a window above while your servant was in street. 
Vennit us to search 5’* 

“ Without doubt,** answered Eugfenie, seating herself. ** If he 
has entered, look in the other apartments. I not quitted 
iXKim.** 

You are right Accept our apologies.** 
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And the officers turned back to etamine cver)^ coi^ner 
fugitive was not. For in that, the scouts of Justice resetoWed their 
mistress ; when does man's justice look to the right place ? 

the Bcryant lingered to repeat the tale he haa heard— the sight 
he had -seen. When, at that instant, he saw the curtain of the 
alcove slightly stirred. He uttered an exclamation— sprung to 
the bed— his hand touched the curtain— Eugenie seized his arm. 
She did not speak ; but as he turned his eyes to her, astonished, 
ho saw that she trembled, and that her c^eck was as white as 
marble, 

“ Madame,” he said, hesitating, ** there is some one hid in the 

” There is ! Be silent ! ” 

A suspicion dashed across the servant’s mind. The pure, the 
proud, the immaculate Eug6nio I 

There is !— and in madame’s chamber ! ” he faltered uncon- 
sciously. 

Eugenie’s quick apprehensions seized the foul thought. Her 
eyes dashed — her chc& crimsoned. But Ikt lofty and generous 
nature conquered even the indignant and scornful hurst that 
rushed to her lips. Tho truth!— could she trust the maul A 
doubt — and the charge of the human life rendered to her might 
ho betrayed. Her colour fell— tears gushed to her eyes. 

“ I have been kind to y^u, Francois. Not a word ! ” 

“ Madame conddes in me— it is enough,” said the Frenchman, 
bowing, with a slight smile on Ijis lips ; and he drew back respect- 
fully. 

One of the police-officers re-entered. 

“We have done, madame, he is not here, Aha ! that curtain ! ** 

“ It is madamo’s bed,” said Francois. “ But 1 have looked 
behind.” 

“ 1 am most sorry to have disarranged you,” said the policeman, 
satisded with the answer ; “ but we shall have him yet,” And he 
retired. 

The last footsteps died away, the last door of the apartments 
closed behind the officers, and Eugenie and Ikt servant stood alone 
gazing oil each other. 

“ You may retire,” said she, at last; and taking her nurSo from 
the table, sho placed it in his hands. 

Thejnan took it, with a significant look. 

“ Madame may depend on my discretion.” 

Eug^ie was alone again. Those words rang in her ear,— 
Eugenie de Mcrville dependent on the discretion of her lackey! 
She sunk into her chair, and, her excittjinent succeeded by ex- 
haustion, leaned her face on her hands, and burst into tears. She 
was aroused by a low voice, she looked up, and the young man 
was kneeling at her feet. 

. . “ 00— go ! ” she said ; “ I have done for you all I can. You 
heaafd-— you heard— my own hireling, too I At the hazard of my 
, good name you are saved. Oo!” ^ 

^ Of your good name \ for Eugenie forgot that it waa 
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not W4»d9, tliat had so wrung her pride— “ Tour good name,** he 
repeated: and glancing round the room—the toilette, the curtain, 
the recess he had quitt&— all that bespoke that chastest sanctuary 
of a chaste woman, which for a stranger to enter is, as it were", to 

E rof^e— her meaning broke on him. Your good name! —your 
ireling I No, madame — ^no !** And as he spoke, he rose to his feet. 
“ Not for me, that sacrifice ! Your humanity shall not cost you so 
dear. Ho, there ! I am the man you seek.” And he strode to th» 
door. 

Eugenie was penetrated with the answer. She sprung to him— 
she ^sped his garments. 

“ Hush ! hush !— for mercy’s sake ! AYliat would you do ? Think 
you I could ever be happy again, if the contidence you placed in. 
me were betrayed? Bo calm— be still. I knew not what I said. 
It will be easy to undeceive the man— later— when you are saved. 
And you are innocent,— are you not ? ” 

” Oh, madam,” said Morton, ” from my soul, I say it, I am 
innocent — not of poverty— wretchedness— error— shame ; I am 
innocent of crime. May Heaven bless you !” And as he reverently 
kissed the hand laid on Ida arm, there was something in Ids voice 
80 touching, in his manner something so above his fortunes, that 
Eugenie was lost in her feelings of compassion, surprise, and 
something, it might be, of admiration in her wonder. 

” And,' oh ! ” he said, passionately, gazing on her with his dark, 
brilliant eyes, liquid with emotion, you have made my life sweet 
in saving it. You— you— of wliom, ever since the first time, almost 
the solo time, I beheld you — I have so often mused and di’eamed. 
Henceforth, whatever befal me, there will be some recollections 
that will— that ” 

^ He stopped short, for his heart was too full for words ; and the 
silence said more to Eugenie than if all the eloquence of llousscau 
had glowed upon his tongue, 

” And who, and what are you?” she asked, after a pause. 

'*An erile— an orphan— an outcast! I have no name ! Fare- 
well!” 

” No— stay yet— the danger is not past. Wait till my servant 
is gone to rest ; 1 hear him yet. Sit down— sit down. And 
whifcher would you go ?” 

“I know hot.” 

Have you no friends?” 

‘^None.” 

“No home?” 

“None.” 

“ And the police of Paris so vigilant ! ’ cried Eugenie, wringing 
her hands. “ What is to be done ? I shall have saved you in vain 
—you will he discovered I Of what do they charge you ? Not rob- 
bery— not ” 

'And she. too, stopped short, for she did not dare to breathe the 
black word— “ Murder !” 

“ I know not,* ' said Morton, nutting his hand to his foroheach 
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* except of beinff friends with the only man who beMetided 
and they haye killed him ! ** 

Another time you shall tell me all.” 

** Another time ! he exclaimed, eag;erly— “ I see you again? ” 

Eug-dnie blushed beneath the gaze and the voice of joy, 

“ Yes,” she said ; ” yos. Bat I must reflect. Be calm— be 
silent. Ah !— a happy thought I ” 

She sat down, wrote a hasty line, scaled, and gave it to Morton, 

“ Take this note, as addressed, to Madame Dalbur ; it will pro- 
vide you with a safe lodging. She is a persofl I can depend on— an 
old servant who lived with my mother, and to whom I have given 
a small pension. She has a lodging— it is lately vacant — 1 promised 
to procure her a tenant,— go— s^ nothing of what has passed. I 
will see her and arrange all. W ait I — hark ! — all is stiU ! I will 
go flrst, and see that no one watches you. Stop” (and she threw 
open the window, and looked into the court). ** Tlie porter's door 
is open — ^that is fortunate I Hurry on, and God be with you I " 

In a few minutes Morton was in the streets. It was still ear’ 7 — 
the thoroughfares deserted— none of the shops yet open. The 
address on the note was to a street at some distance on the other 
side of the Seine. He passed along the same Uuai which he had 
trodden but a few hours since— he passed the same splendid bridge 
on wliich he had stood despairing, to quit it revived— he gained the 
Kuo Faubourg St. Honore. A young man in a cabriolet, on whose 
fair cheek burned the hectic of late vigils and lavish dissipation, 
was rolling leisurely home from* the gaming-house, at which he 
had been more than usually fortunate— his pockets were laden mth 
notes and gold. He bent forwards as Morton passed him. Philip, 
absorbed in his reverie, perceived him not, and continued his way. 
The gentleman turned down one of the streets to the left, stopped, 
and called to the servant dozing behind liis cabriolet. 

” Follow that passenger ! quietly — see where ho lodges ; be sure 
to find out and let me know. 1 shall go home without you.” 
■\Yith that he drove on. 

Philip, unconscious of the espionaae, arrived at a small house in 
a quiet but respectable street, and rang the bell several times 
betore at last he was admitted by Madame Dufour herself, in her 
night-cap. The old woman looked askant and alarmed at the 
unexpected apparition. But the note seemed at once to satisfy her, 
Bhe conducted him to an apartment on the first floor, small, but 
neatly and even elegantly furnished ,* consisting of a sitting-room 
and a bed-chamber, and said, quietly,— 

” Will they suit monsieur ? ” 

To monsieur they seemed a palace. Morton nodded assent. 

” And will monsieur sleep for a short time } ” 

^Yes.” 

” The bed is well-aired. The rooms have only been vae^t three 
•days since. Can I get you anything till your luggage arrives ? ” 
”Na.” 

The woman left liim. He threw off his clothes— flung hinuielf 
on the bed— and did not wake till noon 
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When his eyes unclosed— ^when they rested on that calm chamber« 
with its air of health, and cleanliness, and comfort^ it was long 
before he could convince himself that he was yet awake, . He 
missed the loud, deep voice of Gawtrey—the smoke of the dead 
man^s meerschaum— the gloomy garret— the distained walls— the 
stealthy whisper of the loathed Bimie ; slowly the life led and the 
litfe gone within the last twelve hours grew upon his struggling 
memory. He groaned, and turned uneasily round, when the door 
slightly opened, and ho sprung up fiercely,— 

“Who IS there?” ^ 

* It is only I, sir,” answered Madame Dufour. “ I have been in 
three times to see if you were stirring. There is a letter I believe 
for you, sir ; though there is no name to it,” and she laid the letter 
on the chair beside him. Did it come from her — ^the saving angel? 
He seized it. The cover was blank; it was scaled with a small 
device, as* of a ring i^al. He tore it open, and found four hilleta 
de hanqtte for 1,000 francs each, — a sum equivalent in our money 
to alv'ut 160/. ^ ' 

*• Who sent this, the— the lady from whom I brought the note ? ” 
“Madame de Merville ? certainly not, sir,” said Madame Dufour, 
who, with the privilege of ago, was now unscrupulously filling the 
water •jugs and settling the toilette-table. “A young man called 
about two hours after you had gone to bed ; and describing you, 
inqmred if you lodged here, and what your name was. I said you 
had just arrived, and that 1 did not yet know your name. So he 
went away, and came again half-an-hour afterwards with this 
letter, which he charged me to deliver to you safely.” 

“A young man— a gentleman ? ” 

“Ko, sir ; he seemed a smart but common sort of lad.” For the 
unsophisticated Madame Dufour did not discover in the plain black 
frock and drab gaiters of the bearer of that letter the simple livery 
of an English gentleman’s groom. 

Whom could it come from, if not from Madame de Merville? 
Perhaps one of Gawtroy’s late friends. A suspicion of Arthur 
Beaufort crossed him, but he indignantly dismissed it. Men are 
seldom credulous of what they are unwilling to believe ! What 
kindness had the Beauforts hitherto shown him ? — Left his mother 
to perish broken-hearted— stolen from him his brother, and steeled, 
in that brother, the only heart wherein lie had a right to look for 
gratitude and love ! No, it mtist be Madame de Merville. He 
dismissed Madame Dufour for pen and paper — rose— wrote a letter 
to Eugenie — grateful, but proud, and enclosed the notes. He then 
summoned Madame Dufour, and sent her with his despatch. 

“ Ah, madame,” said the ci-devant honne^ when she found herself 
in Eugenie’s presence. “ The poor lad ! how handsome he is, and 
how shameful in the Yicomte to let him wear such clothes I ” 

“ The Yiccmte ! ” 

“ Oh, my dear mistress, yon must not deny it. You told me in 
your note, to ask him no questions, but I jessed at once. The 
Vioomte told me himself that he should have the young genidemaa 
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over in a few days. Yon need not be Asbamed of him. Ton will 
see what a difference clothes will make in his appearance ; and 1 
hav^ taken it on myself to order a tailor to go to him The 
Vioomte must pay me/* 

“ Not a word to the Yicomte as yet We will surprise him," 
said Eug§me, laughing. 

Madame de Merville had been all that morning trying to invent 
some story to account for her interest in the lodger, and now how 
Fortune favoured her ! 

** But is that a letter for me ? ** • 

‘‘And I had almost forgot it/’ said Madame Dufour, as she 
extended the letter. 

Whatever there had hitherto been in the circumstances connected 
with Morton, tliat had roused the interest and excited the romance 
of Eugenie de Merville, her fancy was yet more attracted by the 
tone of the letter she now read. For though Morton, more accus- 
tomed to speak than to write French, expressed himself with less 
precision, and a less euphuistic selection or phrase, than the authors 
and iUgam who formed her usual correspondents ; there was an 
innate and rough nobleness— a strong and profound feeling in every 
Line of his letter, which increased her surpriso and admiration. 

" All that surrounds him— all that belongs to him, is strangeness 
and mystery ! " murmured she ; and she sat down to reply. 

When Madame Dufour departed with that letter, Eugenie 
remained silent and thoughtful for more than an hour. Morton’s 
letter before her; and sweet, ip* their indistinctness, were the 
recollections and the images that crowded on her mind. 

Morton, satisfied by the earnest and solemn assurances of 
Euggnie that she was not the unknown donor of the sum she tein-^ 
closed, after puzriing himself in vain to form any new conjectures 
as to the quarter whence it came, felt that under his present 
circumstances it would be an absurd Quixotism to refuse to apply 
what the very Providence to whom he had anew consigned himself 
seemed to have sent to his aid. And it placed him, too, beyond the 
offer of all pecuniary assistance from one from whom he could 
least have brooked to receive it. He consented, therefore, to all 
that the loquacious tailor proposed to him. Audit would have 
been difficult to have reooffnisM the wild and frenzied fugitive in 
the stately and graceful form, with its young beauty and air of 

ell-bom pride, which the next day sat by the side of Eugenie. 
And that day he told his sad and troubled story, and Eugenie wept; 
and from that day he came daily ; and two weeks— happy, dream- 
like, intoxicating to both— passed by ; and os their last sun set, he 
was kneeling at her feet, and breatmng to one to whom the homage 
of wit, and genius, and complacent wealth, had hitherto been 
vainly proffered, the impetuous, agitated, delicious secrets of the 
First Love. He spoke, and rose to depart for ever— when the look 
«nd sigh detainedhim. 

The next day, after a sleepless night, Eugenie de Merville sent 
for the Vioomte de Vaudememt. 
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CHAPTER XIY. 

A silver river small 
In sweet accents 
jpjlts music vents; — 
llie warbling virginal 
To which the merry birds do sinp, 

Tim6d with stops of gold the silver string. 

Sir llicuARD FA^fSuAw, 

Ojtb evening, several weeks after the events just commemorated, 
a stranger, leading in his hand a young child, entered the church- 
yard of H . The sun had not long set, and the short twilight 

of deepening summer reigned in the tranquil skies ; you might 
still hear from the trees above the graves the chirp of some joyous 
bird ; — ^what cared he, tho denizen of the skies, for the dead that 
slept below ?— what did he value save the greenness and repose of 
the spot, — to him alike, the garden or the grave ? As the man and 
the child passed, the robin, scarcely scared by their tread from the 
long grass beside one of the mounds, looked at them with its bright, 
blitiie eye. It was a famous spot for the robin—the old church- 
yard ! That domestic bird—** the friend of man,” as it has been 
called by the poets — found a joUv supper among the worms ! 

Tho stranger, on reaching the middle of the sacred ground, 
paused and looked round him wistfully. He then approached, 
^owly and hesitatingly, an oblong tablet, on which were graven, 
in letters yet fresh and new, these words 

TO THE 

MEMORY OF ONE CALUMNIATED AND WRONGED, 

TEIS BURIAL-STONE IS DEDICATED 
BY HER BON. 

Such, with tiie addition of the dates of birth and death, was tho 
tablet which Philip Morton had directed to be placed over his 
mother's bones ; and around it was set a simple palisade, which 
defended it from the tread of the children,^ who sometimes, in 
defiance of the beadle, played over the dust of the former race. 

^ Thy son I ” muttered the stranger, while the child stood quietly 
by his side, pleased by the trees, the grass, the song of the birds^ 
and reeking not of grief or death,— “thy son!— but not thy 
favoured son— thy darling— thy youngest bom ; on what spot of 
eaxth do tliine eyes look down on ni?n f Surely in heaven thy love 
has preserved the one whom on earth thou didst most cheriah, from 
the sufferings and the trials that have visited the less-favoured 
outcast, Oh, mother— mother !— it was not his mme— not Philip's ^ 
that he did not fulfil to the last the trust bequeathed to him I 
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Happier, perhaps, as it is ! And, oh 1 if thy memory he graven 
as deeply in my brother’s heart as my own, how often will it warn 
and save him ! That memory !— it has been to me the angel of my 
life ! To thee—to thee, even in death, I owe it, if, thou^ erring, 
I am not criminal,— if I have lived with the lepers, and am stfll 
undefiled ! ” His lips then were silent— not his heart ! 

After a few minutes thus consumed he turned to the child, and 
said, gently and in a tremulous voice,—** Fanny, you have been 
taught to pray— you will live near this Bpot,j-will you come some- 
times here and pray that you may grow up good and innocent, and 
become a blessing to those who love you 

** Will papa ever come to hear me pray ? ” 

That saa and unconscious question went to the heart of Morton. 
The child could not comprehend death. He had sought to explain 
it, but she had been accustomed to consider her protector dead 
when ho was absent from her, and she still insisted that he must 
come again to life. And that man of turbulence and crime, who 
had passed unrepentant, unabsolved, from sin to judgment : it was 
an awful question,—** If he should hear her pray 

“ Yes ! ’* said he, after a pause, — “ yes, Fanny, there w a Father 
wbo will hear you pray ; and pray to him to be merciful to those 
who have been kind to you. Fanny, you and 1 may never meet 
again ! ” 

“ Are you going to die too ? Me chant, every one dies to Fanny I ” 
and, clinging to aim endearingly^ she put up her lips to kiss him. 
He took her in his arms ; and, as a tear fell upon her rosy cheek, 
she said, “ Don’t cry, brother, for I love you.” 

** Do you, dear Fanny > Then, for my sake, when you come to 
this place, if any one will give you a few flowers, scatter them 
on that stone. And now we will go to one whom you must love 

also, and to whom, as I have told you, he sends you ; he who 

Come ! ” 

As he thus spoke, and placed Fanny again on the ground, he 
was startled to see, precisely on the spot where he had seen 
before the like apparition— on the same spot where the father had 
cursed the son, the motionless form of an old man. Morton 
recognised, as if by an instinct rather than by an effort of the 
memory, the person to whom he was bound. 

He walked slowly towards him ; but Fanny abruptly left his 
side, lured by a moth that flitted duskily over the graves. 

** Your name, sir, 1 think, is Simon Ghiwtrey ? ” said Morton. 

I have oom.o to England in quest of you.” 

“ Of me f ” said the old man, half rising, and his eyes, now com- 
pletely blini rolled vacantly over Morton’s person,—** of mo !— • 
for what ?— Who are you ?— 1 don’t know your voice I ” 

** 1 come to you from your son ! ” 

“M.t son!’* exclaimed the old man, with ^eat vehemence, 
— “the reprobate !— the dwhonoured !— the infamous!— the ap- 
eursed*— - ’ 

*‘ Hush } you revile the dead ! ” 

“ Dead ! ^ muttered the wretched father, tottering back to the 
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$eat he had ^uittod^— ‘ dead ! ” and the sound of his voice was so 
full of anguish, that the dog at his feet, which Morton had not 
hitherto perceived, echoed it with a dismal cry, that recalled to 
Philip the awful day in which he had seen the son quit the father 
for the last time on earth. 

^ The sound brought Fanny to the spot ; and, with a laugh' of de- 
light, which made to it a strange contrast, she threw herself on the 
grass beside the dog and sought to entice it to play. So there, in 
that place of death, were knit together the four liulcs in the Great 
Chain; — ^lusty and blooming life — desolate and doting age— in- 
fancy, yet scarce conscious of a soul— and the dumb brute, that has 
no warrant of a Hereafter ! 

" Dead — dead ! ** repeated the old man, covering his sightless 
balls with his withered hands. “ Poor William ! 

“ He remembered you to the last. lie ^de me seek you out— he 
hade me replace the guilty sou with a thing pure and innocent, as 
he had been had he died in his cradle — a child to comfort your old 
age ! Kneel, Fanny, I have found you a father who will cherish 
you — (oh ! you will, sir, will you not ?) — as he whom you may see 
no more ! ” 

There was something in Morton’s voice so solemn, that it awed 
and touched both the old man and the infant ; and Fanny, creeping 
to the protector thus assigned to her, iind putting her little hands 
confidingly on his knees, said, — 

“ Fanny will love you if papa wished it. Kiss Fanny.” 

“ Is it his child— nis r ” said tho blind man, sobbing. Come 
to my heart ; here— here ! 0 God, forgive me I ” 

Morton did not think it right at that moment to undeceive him 
with regard to the poor child’s true counection with the, deceased ; 
and he waited in silence till Simon, after a hurst of passionate 
grief and tenderness, rose, and, still clasping the child to his breast, 
said,— 

** Sir, forgive me !— I am a very weak old man— 1 have many 
thanks to give— I have much too, to learn. My poor son ! ho did 
not die in want, — did he ? ” 

The particulars of Gawtrey’s fate, with his real name and the 
various aliases he had assumed, had appeared in the French 
journals, and been partially copied into the English ; and Morton 
had expected to have been saved the painful narrative of that fear- 
ful death : but the utter seclusion of the old man, his infirmity, and 
his estranged habits, had shut him out from the intelligence that it 
now devolved on Philip to communicate. Morton hesitated a little 
before he answered, — 

“ It is late now; you are not yet prepared to receive this poor 
infant at your home, nor to hear the details I have to state. X ar- 
rived iu England but to-day. 1 shall lodge in the neighbourhood, 
for it is dear to me. If I may feel sure, then, that you will receive 
and treasure this sacred and last deposit bequeathed to you by your 
unhappy son, I will bring my charge to you to-morrow, and we 
will then, more calmly than we can now, talk over the past.” 

You do not answer my question,” said Simon, passionately! 
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** answer that and I will wait for the rest. They eaU me a wmti 
Did J send out nay only child to starve ? Answer that I " 

“.Be comforted. He did not die in want ; and he has even 
left some little fortune for Fanny, which ^ I was to place in your 
hands.” ' 

And he thought to bribe the old miser to be human I Well-— 
well^well ! 1 will go home.” 

“ Lean on me ! ” 

The doff leapt playfully on his master ^s the latter rose, and 
Fanny slid from Simon's arms to caress and talk to the animal in 
her own way. As they slowly passed through the churchyard, 
Simon muttered incoherently to himself for several paces, and Mor- 
ton wonld not disturb, since ho could not comfort, him. 

At last, he said, abruptly, — “ Did my son repent ? ” ^ 

“ I hope,” answered Morton, evasively, “ that, had his life been 
spared, he would have amended ! ” 

“ Tush, sir ! — I am past seventy ; we repent !— we noveat 
amend ! ” And Simon again sunk into his own dim and disoon- 
nectc'd reveries. 

At hmgth they arrived at the blind man's house. The door was 
opened to them by an old woman of disagrecahlo and sinister 
aspect, dressed out much too gaily for the station of a servant, 
though such was her reputed capacity ; but the miser's alflicticn 
saved her from the chance of his comment on her extravagance. 
As she stood in the door-way witli a candle in her hand, she 
scanned curiously, and with no welcoming eye, her master's com- 
panions. 

“ Mrs. Boxer, my son is dead ! ” said Simon, in a hollow voice. 
“ And a good thing it is, then, sir ! ” 

** For shame, woman ! ” said Morton, indignantly. 

“ Hey-day ! sir ! Whom have wc got here ? *' 

“ One,” said Simon, sternly, “whom you will treat with respect. 
He brings me a blessing to lighten my loss. One harsh word to 
this child, and you quit my house ! ” 

The woman looked perfectly thunderstruck ; but, recovering 
herself, she said, whiningly, — 

“ I ! a harsh word to anything my dear, kind master cares for. 
And, Lord, what a sweet pretty crcatui-e it is ! Come here, my 
dear ! ” 

But Fanny shrunk back, and would not let go Philip's hand. 

“ To-morrow, then,” said Morton ; and h(‘ was turning away, 
when a sudden thought seemed to cross the old man, — 

“ Stay, sir, — stay ! 1 — I — did my son say I was rich ? I am 
very, very poo»^nothing in the house, or I should have been robbed 
long ago I * 

“ Your son told me to bring money, not to ask for it ! ” 

“ Ask for it ! No ; but,” added the old man, and a gleam of 
-cunning intelligence shot over his face,— “but he had got into a 
bad set. Ask !— No !— Put up the door-chain, Mrs. Boxer I ” 

" It was with doubt and misgivings that Morton, the next ds» 
consigned the child, who had already nestled herself into the 
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warmest ooie of his heart, to the care of Simon* Nothing short ot 
that superstitious respect,^ which all men owe to the wishes of the 
deadt would have made him select for her that asylum ; for Eate 
had now, in brightening his own prospects, given liim an alterna- 
tive in the benevolence of Madame de Mervillc. But Gawtrey had 
been so earnest on the subject, that he felt as if he had no right 
to hesitate. And was it not a sort of atonement to any faults tiie 
son might ha%e committed against the parent, to place by the old 
man’s hearth so sweet a charge > 

The strange and pefiuliar mind and character of Fanny made 
him, however, yet more anxious than otherwise ho might have 
been* She certainly deserved not th« harsh name of imbecile or 
idiot, but she was different from all other children ; she felt more 
acutely than most of her age, but she could not be taught to rea- 
non. There was something either oblique or dedcient in her 
intellect, which justihed the most melancholy apprehensions ; yet 
often, when some disordered, incoherent, inexplicable, train of 
ideas most saddened the listener, it would be followed by fancies so 
exquisite in their strangeness, or feelings so endearing in their 
tenderness, that suddenly she seemed as much above, as before she 
seemed below, the ordinary measure of infant comprehension. She 
was like a creature to which Nature, in some cruel but bright 
caprice, has given all that belongs to poetry, but denied all tnat 
belongs to the conuuon understanding necessary to mankind ; or, 
as u fairy changeling, not, indeed, according to the vulgar super- 
stition, malignant and defonned, but lovelier than the children of 
men, and haunted by dim and struggling associations of a gentler 
and fairer being, yet wholly incapable to learn the dry and hard 
elements which make up tne knowledge of actual life. 

Morton, as well as he could, sought to explain to Simon the pecu- 
liarities in Fanny’s mental constitution. He urged on him the 
necessity of providing for her careful instruction, and Simon pro- 
mised to send her to the best school the neighbourhood could 
afford ; but, as the old man spoke, he dwelt so much on the sup- 
nosed fact that Fanny was William’s daughter, and with his 
remorse, or affection, there ran so interwoven a thread of selfishness 
and avarice, that Morton thought it ^vould be dangerous to liis 
interest in the child to undeceive his eiTor. He, therefore, — perhaps 
excusably enough, “rremained silent on that subject. 

Gawtrey had placed with the superior of the convent, together 
with an order to give up the child to any one who should demand 
lier in his true name, which he confided to the superior, a sum of 
nearly 300/. which he solemnly swore had been honestly obtained, 
and which, in all his shifts and adversities, he had never allowed 
himself to touch. This sum, with the trilling deduction made for 
arrears due to the convent, Morton now placed in Simon’s hands. 
The old man dutched the money, which was for the most in French 
gold, with a convulsive gripe ; and then, as if ashamed of the im- 
pulse, said,— 

“ But you, sir,— will any sum— Uiat i'^, any reasonable smn-^-be 
of use to you?” 
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** Ho ! and if it were, it is neither yours nor nune<^it is hers. 
Save it for her and add to it what you can.” 

,While this conversation took place, Panny had been eonsi^n^ 
to the care of Mrs. Boxer, and Philip now rose to see and bid her 
farewell before he departed 

I may come again to visit you, Mr. Gawtrey ; and I pray 
Heaven to find that you and Fanny have been a mutual blessing 
to each other. Oh, remember how your sou loved her I ” 

“ He had a good heart iu spite of all his sins. Poor William I ” 
said Simon. ^ ** 

Philip Morton heard, and his lip curled with a sad and a just 
disdain. 

If. when at the age of nineteen, William Gawtrey had quitted 
his father’s roof, the father had then remhered that tlio eon’s heart 
was good, — the son had been alive still, an honest and a liappy 
man. I)o ye not laugh, 0 ye all- listening Fiends I when mon 
praise those dead whose virtues they discovered not when 
alive ! It takes much marble to build the sepidchre-— how little 
of lath and plastci would have repaired the garret I 

On turning into a small room adjoining the parlour in which 
Gawtrey sat, Morton found Fanny standing gloomily by a dull, 
soot-grimed window, which looked out on the dead walls of a small 
yard. Mrs. Boxer, seated by a table, was employed in trimming a 
cap, and putting questions to Fanny in that lalsetto voice of en- 
dearment in which people not psed to children are apt to address 
them. 

“ And so, my dear, they’ve never taught you to read or write > 
You’ve been sadly neglected, poor thing , 

“We must do our best to supply the deficiency,” said Morton, 
as he entered. 

“ Bless me, sir, is that you } ” and tlie gouvcriiante bustled un 
and dropped a low courtesy ; for Morton, dressed then in the garb 
of a gentmiuan, was of a mien and person calculated to strike the 
gaze of the vulgar. 

“ Ah, brother ! ” cried Fanny, for by that name he had taught 
her to call him ; apd she liew to liis side. Come away—it’s ugly 
here— it makes me cold.” 

“ My child, 1 told you, you must stay ; but 1 shall hope to see 
you again some day. Will you not he kind to this poor creature, 
ma*am ? Forgive me, if I offended you last night, and favour me 
by accepting this to show that we are friends.” As he spoke, he 
slid his purse into the woman’s hand. “ 1 shall feel ever grateful 
for whatever you can do for Fanny.” 

“ Fanny wants nothing from any one else ; Fanny wants her 
brother.” , 

“ Sweet child ! I fear she don’t take to me. Will you like me, 
Miss Fanny ? ” 

** Ho I get along I ” 

“ Fie, Fanny l—you remember you did not take to me at first. 
But she is BO affectionate, ma’am ; she never foig^ets a kindness.” 

*' I will do all 1 can to please her, sir. And so she is really 
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master’s grandchild?” The woman fixed her eyes, as she spoke, 
so intently on Morton, that he lelt emhorrassed, and busied him- 
Self, without answering, in caressing and soothing Fanny, who now 
seemed to awake to the affliction about to visit her ; for though she 
did not weep — she very rarely wept — ^her slight frame trembled — 
her eyes closed — her cheeks, even her lips, were white— and her 
delicate hands were clasped tightly round the neck of the one about 
to abandon her to strange breasts. 

Morton was greatly moved. ” One kiss, Fanny ! and do not for- 
get me when we meet Sgoin.” 

The child pressed her lips to his cheek, but the lips were cold. 
He put her down gently ; she stood route and passive. 

“ Remember that he wished me to leave you here,” whispered 
Morton, using an argument that never tailed. “We must obey 
him ; and so— God bless you, Fanny ! ” 

He rose and retreated to the door ; the child unclosed her eves, 
and gazed at him with a stramed, paintul, imploring gaze; lur 
lips moved, but she did not speak. Morton could not bear that 
silent woe. He sought to smile on her consolingly ; but the smile 
wnuld not come. He closed the door, and hurried trom the house. 

From that day Fanny settled into a kind of dreary, inanimate 
stupor, which resembled that of the somnambulist whom the mag- 
netiser forgets to waken. Hitherto, with all the eccentricities or 
deficiencies of her mind, had miugkd a wild and airy gaiety. 
That was vanished. She spoke little— she never played— no toys 
could lure her — even the poor dog failed to win her notice. If she 
was told to do anything, she stared vacantly, and stirred not. She 
evinced, however, a kind of dumb regard to the old blind man ; 
she would creep to Ins knees, and sit there for hours, seldom an- 
swering when ho addressed her ; but uneasy, anxious, and restless, 
if he left her. 

” Will you die, too ^ ” she asked once ; tho old man understood 
her not, and she did not try to explain. Early one looming, some 
days after Morton was gone, they missed her : she was not in the 
house, nor the dull yard where she was sometimes dismissed and 
told to play — told in vain. In great alarm, tho old man acoused 
Mrs. Boxer of having spirited her away; and threatened and 
stormed so loudly, that the woman, against her will, went forth to 
the search. At last, she found the child in the churchyard, stand 
ing wistfully beside a tomb. 

“ What do you here, you little plague ?” said Mrs. Boxer, rudely 
seizing her by the arm. 

> “This is the way they will both come back some day! I 
dreamt so ! 

f “If ever I catch you here again ! ” said the housekeeper ; and, 
wiping her brow with one hand, she struck the child with the 
other. Faimy had never been struck before. ^ She recoiled in 
terror and amazement ; and, for the first time since her arrival, 
burst into tears. 

“ Como— come, no crying ! and if you teU master, 1*11 beat yem 
within m inch of your life ! ” So saying, she caught Fanny in her 
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ams ; and, walking about, scolding and menacing, till ska k^ 
frightened back the child*s tears, she returned triumphantly to ton 
house, and, bursting into the parlour, exclaimed, “ lire’s 
little darling, sirl” 

When old Simon learned where the child had been found, he was 
glad ; for it was his constant habit, whenever the evening was fine, 
to glide out to that churchyard — his dog his guide— and sit on hia 
one favourite spot opposite the setting sun. This, not so much for 
the sanctaty ot the place, or the meditations it might inspire, as 
bemuse it was the nearest, the safest, and the loneliest spot, in the 
neighbourhood of his home, where the blind man could inhale the 
air, and bask in the light of heaven. Hitherto, thinking it sad for 
the child, ho had never taken her with him : indeed, at the hour 
his monotonous excursion, she had generally been banished to bea 
Xow bhe was permitted to accompany him ; and the old man and 
the infant would sit there side by side, as Ago and Infancy rested 
side by side in the graves below. The first symptom of onildlike 
interest and curiosity that Fanny betrayed was awakened by the 
affiotion ol her protector. One evening, as they thus sat, she made 
him explain what the desolation of blindness is. She seemed to 
comprehend him, though ho did not seek to adapt his complaints 
to her understanding. 

“Fanny knows,’* said she, touchingly; “for she, too, is blind 
here and she pressed her hands to her temples. 

Notwithstanding her silence and strange ways, and although he 
could not see the exquisite loveliness which Nature, as in remorse- 
ful pity, had lavished on her Outward form, Simon soon learned to 
love her bettor than ho had ever loved yet : for they most cold to 
the child are often dotards to the grandchild. For her oven his 
avarice slept. Dainties, never before known at his sparing board, 
wt‘re ordered to tempt her appetite ; — toy-shops ransacked to amuse 
her indolence. He was long, however, before he could prevail on 
himself* to tultil his promisi' to Morton, and rob liimself of her pre- 
sence. At length, however, wearied wdth Mrs. Boxer’s lamenta- 
tions at her ignorance, and alarmed himself at some evidences of 
helplessness, which made him dread to think what her future 
might he when left alone in b’fe, he placed her at a day-school in 
the suburb. Here Fanny, for a considerable time, justified the 
harshest assertions of her btupidity. She could not even keep her 
eyes two minutes together on the page from which she was to loom 
the mysteries of reading ; months passed before she mastered the 
alphabet, and, a month after, she had again forgot it, and the 
labour was renewed. The only Hiing in which bhe bhowed ability, 
if so it might be edled, was in the use of the needle. The .sisters 
of the convent had ^eady taught her many pretty devices in this 
art, and when she found that at the school they 'were admired— 
+hat she was praised instead of hlamed-^hor vanity was pleased, 
and slie learned so readily all that they could teach in this not 
unprofitable accompliabment, that Mrs. Boxer slyly and secretly 
turned her tasks to account, and made a weekly perquisite of the 
poor pupil’s industry. Another faculty she possessed, in common 
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with persons xisnally deficient, and with the lower species — viz. a 
most aocnratc and faithful recollection of places. At first * Mrs 
Boxer h^ been duly sent morning:, noon, and evening, to take her 
to, or bring her from, the school ; but this was so great a grievance 
to Simon's solitary superintendent, and Fanny coaxed the old man 
so endearingly to allow her to go and return alone, that the attend- 
ance, unwelcome to both, was waived. Fanny exulted in this 
Viborty ; and she never, in going or in returning, missed passing 
through the burial-gropnd, and gazing wistfully at tho tomb from 
which she yet believed Morton would one day reappear. With his 
memory, she cherished also that of her earlier and more guilty 
protector ; but they were separate feelings, which she distinguished 
m her own way,— 

“ Papa had given her up. She knew that he would not have 
sent her away, far— far over the great water, if ho had meant to 
see Fanny again; but her brother xias forced to leave her — ^he 
would come to life one day, and tlien they should live together ! 

One day, towards the end of autumn, as her schoolmistress, a 
good woman on the whole, but who had not yet had the wit to dis- 
cover by what chords to tune the instrument, over which so wearily 
she drew her unskilful hand — one day, we say, tho schoolmistress 
happened to be dressed for a christening party to which she was 
invited in the suburb ; and, accordingly, after the morning lessons, 
the pupils wore to be dismissed to a holiday. As Fanny now eamo 
lost, with the hopeless spelling-book, she stopped suddenly short, 
and her eyes rested with avidity upon a large bouquet of exotic 
flowers, with which the good lady had enlivened tho centre of the 
parted kerchief, whose yellow gauze modestly veiled that tender 
section of female beauty which poets have likened to hills of snow 
— a chilling simile ! It was then autumn ; and field, and even 
garden flowers were growing rare. 

“ Will you give mo one of those flowers ’ ” said Fanny, dropping 
her hook. 

“ One of these flowers, child ! why?" 

Fanny did not answer ; but one of the elder and cleverer girls, 
said,— 

** Oh I she comes from Franco, you know, ma'am, and the Homan 
Cathobos put flowers, and ribands, and things, over the graves ; 
you recollect, ma'am, we were reading yesterday about Pdre-la- 
Chaisc?" 

** Well, what then ? ” 

“And Miss Fanny will do any kind of work for us if we will 
give her flowers.” 

“ My brother told me where to put them ; — but the«;o pretty 
flowers, I never had any like them ; they may bring him back 
again ! I'll be so good if you'll rive me one,— only one ! ” 

“Will you learn your lesson it I do, Fanny?” 

“ Oh ! yes ! Wait a moment ! ” 

And Fanny stoic back to her desk, put the hateful book resolutely 
'efore her, pressed both hands tighuy on her temples,— 
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‘^e chord was touched ; a&d Fanuv inarched in. triumph throng] 
half a column of hostile doublo-syllables ! 

From that day the schoolmistress Icne'W’ how to stimulate her 
and Fanny learned to ‘read : her path to knowledge tlius literaDj 
strewn with flowers ! Catherine, thy childreiji were far off, and thy 
grave looked gay ! 

It naturally happened that those short and simple rhymes, often 
sacred, which are repeated in schools as helps to memory, made a 
part of her studios ; and no sooner had the sound of verse struck 
upon her fancy than it seemed to confuse amd agitate anew all her 
senses. It Avas like the music rf bome breeze, to which dance and 
tremble aU the young leaves of a wild plant. Even when at thi) 
convent she had been fond of r(‘pcating the infant rhymes with 
which they had sought to lull, or to amuse her, but now the taste 
was more strongly developed. She confounded, however, in mean 
ingless and motley disorder, the various snatches of song that came 
to her car, weaving them together in some form which she under- 
stood, hut which was jargon to all others ; and often, as she went 
alone through the green lanes or the bustling streets, tho passenger 
would turn in pity and fear to hear her half chantr-hali murmur 
—ditties that seemed to suit only a wandering and unsettled ima 
gination. And as Mrs. Boxer, in her visits to the various shops in 
the suburb, took care to bemoan her hard fate In attending to a 
creature so evidently moon-stricken, it was n.i wonder that th» 
manner and habits of tho child, coupled with that strange piedi* 
lection to haunt tho burial-ground, which is not uncommon with 
persons of weak and disordered Mtellect, conflrmed the character 
thus given to her. 

So, as she tripped gaily and lightly along the thoroughfares, the 
children would draw aside from her path, and whisper, with super- 
stitious fear mingled with contempt, — “It’s the idiot girll” — 
Idiot ! — ^how much more of heaven's light was there in that olond 
than in the rushlights that, flickering in sordid chambers, shed on 
dull things the dull ray — esteeming themselves as stars ? 

Months— years passed— Fanny was thirteen, when there dawned 
a new era to her existence. Mrs. Boxer had never got over her 
first grudge to Fanny. Her treatment of the poor girl was always 
harsh, and sometimes cruel. But Fanny did not complain ; and as 
Mrs, Boxer's manner to her before Simon was invariably cringing 
and caressing, the old man never guessed the hardships his sup- 
posed gi‘andchild underwent. There had been scandal some years 
back in the suburb about the relative connection of the master and 
the housekeeper ; and the flaunting dress of the latter, something 
bold in her regard, and certaii. whispers that her youth had not 
been vowed to Vesta, confirmed tho suspicion. The only reason 
whv wo do not feel sure that tlie rumour was false is this, — Simon 
Gavrtrey had been so hard on the early foUies of his son ! Cer- 
tainly, at all events, the womfu had exercised great influence over 
the miser before the arrival of Fanny, and she had done much to 
^teel his selflshness against the ill-fated WiUiam. And, as oer* 
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tainlj , she had fully calculated on succeeding: to the saving:s, what- 
ever they might be, of the miser, whenever Providence should be 
pleased to terminate his days. She knew that Simon had, many 
years back, made his ^vill in ner favour ; she knew that he had not 
altered that will : she believed, therefore, that in spite of all his 
love for Fanny, he loved his gold so much more, that ho could not 
accustom himself to tlie thought of bequoatliing it to hands too 
helpless to guard the treasure. This had in some measure recon- 
ciled the housekeeper to the intruder; whom, nevertheless, she 
hated as a dog hates another dog, not only for taking his bone, but 
for looking at it. 

But suddenly Simon fell ill. ITis age made it probable he would 
die. lie took to his bed — his breathing grew fainter and fainter — 
he seemed dead. Fanny, all imconscions, sat by his bedside as 
usual, holding her broiith not to waken him. Mrs. Boxer llew to 
the bureau — she unlocked it — she could not find the will ; but she 
found three hags of bright old guineas : the sight charmed her. 
She tumbled them forth on the distained green cloth of the bureau 
^he began to count them ; and at that moment, the old man, as 
if there were a secret magnetism between himself and the guineas, 
woke from his trance. His blindiu'ss saved him the pain that 
might have been fatal, of seeing the unhallowed profanation ; but 
he hoard the chink of the metal. The very sound restored his 
strength. But the iniirm are always cunning — ho breathed not a 
suspicion. “ Mrs. Boxer,’* said he, faintly, “ I think 1 could take 
some broth.” Mrs. Boxer rose in great dismay, gently reclos(id 
the bureau, and ran down stairs for the broth. Simon took the 
occasion to question Fanny ; and no sooner had he learnt the ope- 
ration of the licir-expectant, than he bade the girl lirst lock the 
bureau and bring him the kcj', and next run to a lawyer (whose 
address he gave her), and letcli liim in&taiitly. 

With a malignant smile the old man took the broth from his 
hand-maid, — “ Poor Boxer, you arc a disinterested creature,” said 
he, feebly ; I think you will grieve w^hen I go.” 

Mrs. Boxer sobbed ; and bciore she had recovered, the lawyer 
entered. That day a new will wus made ; and the lawyer politely 
informed Mrs. Boxer that her services would be dispensed with 
the next morningr, when he should bring a nurse to the house. 
Mrs. Boxer heard, and took her resolution. As soon as Simon 
again fell asleep, she crept into the room— led awmy Fanny— looked 
her up in her own chamber — returned — searched for the key of the 
bureau, which she found at last under Simon’s pillow — possessed 
herself of all she could lay her hands on — and tlie next morning 
she had disappeared for ever ! Simon’s loss was greater than 
might have been supposed; for, except a trilling sum in the 
Savings’ Bank, he, like many other misers, kgpt all hp had, in 
notes or specie, under his own lock and key. His whole fortune, 
indeed, was far less than was supposed ; for money does not make 
money unless it is put out to interest,— and the miser cheated him- 
self Such portion as was in bank-nt tes'Mrs. Boxer probably had 
the prudence to destroy; for those numbers which Simon could 
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remember were never traced; the gfold, wlurr —both beautiful 
Except the pittance in the Savings’ Bank, and wit such iuvers as 
the ^paltry worth of the house he rented, the fal‘ Holy Shep- 
enriched tlie menial to exile the son was a beg'^ar in 
This news, however, was carefully concealed from bin. 
advice of the doctor, whom, on his own responsibility, the ^ 
introduced, till he liad recovered sufficiently to bear the sn 
without danger ; and the delay naturally favoured Mrs. Boxei 
escape. 

Simon remained for some moments perfectly stunned and speech- 
less when the news w^as broken to him. Fanny, in alarm at his 
increasing paleness, sprang to his breast. IJc pushed her away, — 
“ Oo — go — go, child,** he said ; “ I can’t feed you now. Leave me 
to starve.** 

To starve ! ” said Fanny, 'wonderingly ; and she stoic away, and 
sal herself down as if in deep thought. She then cn;pt up to the 
lawyer as he was about to leave the room, after exhausting his 
stock ot‘ common-place consolation ; and putting her hand in his, 
whisperod, “I want to talk to you—this ^vay:” — She led him 
througli tlio passage into tlie op('n air. “ Tell me,” she said, 
“ when poor people try not to starve, don’t they work r ” 

“My dfnir, yes.” 

For ricli people Imy poor people’s w^ork r” 

“ Certainly, my dear ; to be sure.** 

“Very well. Mrs. Boxer used to sell my work. Fanny will 
feed grandpapa ! Go and tell him ndver to say ‘ vStiirve* again.” 

The goocl-naturod lawyer was moved, — “ Can you work, indeed, 
my poor girl? Weil, put on your bonnet, and come and talk to 
my wife.” 

And ihat was the new era in Fanny’s existence ! Her schooling 
was stopped. But now lilc schooled her. ^^ecessity ripened her 
intellect. And many a hard eye moistened, — as seeing her glide 
with her little basket of fancy work along the streets, still mur- 
muring her happy and bird-like siiaich(‘s of unconnected song — 
men and children alike said with respect, in which thero was note 
no contempt, “It’s the idiot girl who supports her blind grand- 
father ! ** 

Tliey called her idiot still ! 
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BOOK IV. 

CHAPTEll I. 


Oh that swccl gleam of sotishine on the lake • 

Wilson’s Ctf^ of the J^lague. 


If, reader, you ha^c ever loolcod throuj^h a solar microscope at 
the monsters in a drop of watiT, xjcrhaps you liave w^ondered to 
yourself how tliinj^s so terrible have been hitherto unknown to you 
— ^you have felt a loathing at the limpid ciennemt you hitherto 
deemed so pure — you have half fancied tluit 5"ou would cease to be 
a water-drinker ; yet, the next day you have forgotten the grim life 
that started before you, witli its countless shapes, in that teeming 
globule ; and, if so tempted by your thirst, you have not shruiiK 
from the lying crystal, although myriads of the horrible Unseen 
are mangling, de-vouring, gorging each other, in the liquid you so 
tranquilly imbibe ; so is it with that ancestral and master element 
called life. Lapped in your sleek comforts, and lolling on the 
sofa of your patent conscience — when, perhaps for the first time, 
you look through the glass of science upon one ghastly globule in 
the waters that heave around, that fill up, with their succidence, 
the pores of earth, that moisten every atom subject to your eyes, 
or handled by your touch — you are startled and dismayed ; you 
say, mentally, *‘Can such things be? I never dreamed of this 
before! I thought what was invisible to me was non-existent in 
itself—I will remember this dread experiment.” The next day 
the experiment is ibrgotten. — The Chemist may purify the Globule 
— can Science make pure the World ? 

Turn we now to the ]dcasant surface, seen in the whole, broad 
and fair to the common eye. Who would judge well of God’s great 
designs, if he could look on no drop pendent from the rose-tree, or 
sparkling in the sun, without the help of his solar microscope ? 

It is ten years after the night on which William Gawti*ey perished ; 
— transport you, reader, to the fairest scenes in England, — scenes 
consecrated by the only true pastoral poetry we have known, to 
Contemplation and Kepose. 

Autumn had begun to tinge the foliage on* the banks of Wiiian- 
dermere. It had been a summer of unusual warmth and beauty ; 
,and if that year jmu had visited the English lakes, you might, 

, from time to time, amidst the groups of happy idlers you encoun- 
tered, have singled out two persons for interest, or, perhaps, for 
envy. Two who might have seemed to you in pecidiar harmony 
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with those serene and soft retreats, both younff—both beautiful 
Trovers you would have fjuessed them to be ; but such lovers as 
h’lctelioT mi^ht have placed under the care of his Holy Shep- 
herdess ”-“forms that might have reclined by 

“ The Virtuous well, about whose flowery banWg 
The urniblo-footcd fairies dance their rounds 
lly the pule moonshine.” 

!Por in the love of those persons there seemed a puritv and inno- 
^ cence tliat suited well their youth and the clial'acter of their beauty. 
Perhaps, indeed, on the girPs side, love sprung rather from those 
affections wliioh tho spring of life throws upward to the surface, as 
the spring of earth cloes its flowers, tlian from that concentrated 
and deep absorption of self in self, which alone promises endurance 
Sind devotion, and of wdiich first love, or rather the first fancy, is 
often loss susceptible than that which grows out of tlie more 
thoughtful fondness of maturcr years. Yet he, tlie lover, W'as of 
so rare and singular a beaut v, that ho might wxdl seem calculated 
to awaken, to the utmost, the love wliich wrins the heart through 
the eyes. 

Put to begin at the beginning. A lady of fashion had, in the 
autumn previous to the year on which o\a- narrative re*opens, 
taken, with her daughter, a girl then of about eighteen, tho tour 
. of the English lakes. Charmed by the beauty of Winandermere, 
and finding one of the most (*omra*<;tt^iou8 villas on its banks to he 
let, they had remained there all the wdnter. In the early spring a 
severe illness had seized the elder ladp, and finding herself, as she 
slowly recovered, unfit for the gaieties of a Loudon 8ea:^on, nor 
nnw'illing perhaps, — for she had been a beauty in herdav — to post- 
pone for another vear iho dShut of her daughter, she had continued 
her sojourn, wdth short interv^als of absence, for a whole year. 
Her husband, a busy man of the worhi, witli occupation in Lon- 
don, and fine estates" in the country, ioined them only occasionally, 
glad to escape the still beauty of landscapes, which brought him no 
rental, and: therefore afforded no charm to his eye.' 

In the first month of their arrival at AVinaudermcre, the mother 
and daughter had made an eventful acquaintance in the following 
manner. 

One evening, as they w’cre walking on their lawm, which sloped to 
*hc lake, they heard tlie sound of a flute, played wuth a skill so 
<‘xquisite as to draw them, surprised and spell-bound, to the banks. 
The musician \vas a 3"oung man, in a bout, which he had moored 
brneath tho trees of their demesne. He wns alone, or, rather, he 
had one companion, in a large Newfoundland dog, that sat w^atchfiil 
at the helm of the boat, and appeared to enjoy the music as much 
!is his master. As the ladies approached the spot, the doggrowded, 
and the young man ceased, though without soeing the lair causes 
of liis companion’s displeasure. Tlie sun, tlion setting, shone full 
on his countonanco as he looked round ; and that count enaiice was 
one that might have haunted the nymphs of Delos ; the face of 
Apollo, not as the hero, but the shepherd-— not of the bow, but 
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of the lute — ^not the Python-slayer, but the youns? dreamer by 
shady places— he whom the sculptor has portrayed leaning^ idly 
affoinst the treo~itbe boy-god whose home is yet on earth, and to 
whom th^ Oracle and the Spheres are still unknown. 

At that moment the dog leaped from the boat, and the elder lady 
uttered a faint cry of alaim, which directing the attention of the 
musician, brought him also ashore. He called off his dog, and 
apologised, with a not ungraceful mixture of diffidence and ease, 
for his intrusion. He was not aware the place was inhabited — it 
was a favourite haun u of his — ^he lived near. The elder lady was 
pleased with his address, and struck with his appearance. There 
was, indeed, in his manner that indefinable charm, which is more 
attractive than mere personal appearance, and which can never he 
imitated or acquired. They parted, however, without establishing 
any formal acquaintance. A few days after, they met at dinner at 
a neighbouring house, and were introduced by name. That of the 
young man seemed strange to the ladies ; not so theirs to him.^ 
He turned pale when ho heard it, and remained silent and aloof 
the rest of the evening. They met again and often ; and for some 
weeks — nay, even for montlis — he appeared to avoid, as much as 
possible, the acquaintance so auspiciously begun ; but by little and 
little, the beauty of the younger lady seemed to gain ground on his 
diffidence or repugnance. Excursions among the neighbouring 
mountains threw them together, and at last he fairly surrendered 
himself to the charm he had at first determined to resist. 

This young man lived on the opposite side of the lake, in a quiet 
household, of which he was the idol. His life had been one of 
almost monastic purity and repose ; his tastes were accomplished, 
his character seemed soft ana gentle; but beneath that calm 
exterior, Hashes of passion — the nature of the poet, ardent and 
sensitive — would break forth at times. He hud scarcely ever, since 
his earliest childhood, quitted those retreats ; he knew nothing 
of the world, except in books — books of poetry and romance- 
Those with whom lie lived— his relations, an old bachelor, and 
the old bachelor’s sisters, old maids— seemed equally innocent and 
inexpeTicnced. It was a family whom the rich respected, and the 
poor lov(‘d — inoffensive, charitable, and well ofi\ To whatever their 
easy fortune might he, he appeared the heir. The name of this 
young man was Charles Spencer ; tho ladies were Mrs. lieaufort, 
and Camilla her daughter. 

Mrs. lieaufort, though a shrewd woman, did not at first perceive 
any danj?er in the growing intimacy between Camilla and the 
younger Spencer. Her daughter was not her favouiite — not the 
object of her one thought or ambition. Her whole heart and soul 
\vere wrapped in her son Arthur, who lived principally abroad. 
Clever enough to be considered capable, when he pleased, of 
achieving distinction, good-looking enough to be thought hand- 
some by all who were on the qui vive for an advantageous match, 
ffood-natured enough to be popular with the society in which he 
lived, scattering to and fro money without limit, — Arthur Beaufort, 
at the age of thirty, had established one of those brilliant and 
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eyanescent reputations, whicli, for a few years, reward the ambi- 
tion of the fine fi:entleman. It was precisely the reputation that 
the mother could appreciate, and which even the more saving 
father secretly admired, while, ever respectable in phrase, Mr. 
llobort Beaufort seemed openly to regret it. This son was, I say, 
everything to them; they cared little, in comparison, for their 
daughter. How could a daughter keep up the proud name of 
Beautort ? However well she might marry, it was another house, 
not theirs, which her graces and beauty would adorn. Moreover, 
^tbe better she might marry, the greater her dSwry would naturally 
* Be, — the dowry, to go out of the family ! And Arthur, poor fellow ! 
was so extravagant,^ that really he would want every sixpence. 
Such was the reasoning of the father. The mother reasoned less 
upon the matter. Mrs. Beaufort, faded and meagre, in blonde and 
cachemere, was jealous of the charms of her daughter ; and she 
herself, growing sentimental and lachrymose as she advanced in 
life, as silly women often do, had convinced herself that Camilla 
was a girl of no feeling. 

Miss Beaufort W'as, indeed, of a character singularly calm and 
placid ; it was the character that charms men in proportion, 
perhaps, to their own strength and passion. She had been rigidly 
hrougnt up — her affections had been very early chilled and Subdued ; 
they moved, therefore, now, with ease, in the serene path of her 
duties. She held her parents, especially her father, in reverential 
fear, and never dreamed of the possibility of resisting one of their 
wishes, much less their commands. Pious, kind, gentle, of a tine 
and never-ruffled temper, ^ Camilla, an admirable daughter, was 
likely to make no less admirable a wife ; you might depend on her 
principles, if ever you could doubt her atieotion. Pew girls were 
more calculated to inspire love. You would scarcely wonder at 
any folly, any madness, which even a wise man might commit for 
her sake, Tnis did not depend on her beauty alone, though she 
was extremely lovely rather than handsome, and^ of that style of 
loveliness which is universally fascinating : the figure, especially 
as to the arms, throat, and bust, was exquisite; the mouth dimpled; 
the^ teeth dazzling ; the eyes of that velvet soltness which to look 
on is to love. But her charm was in a certain prettiness of manner, 
an exceeding innocence, mixed with the most captivating, because 
unconscious, coquetry. With all this, there was a freshness, a joy, 
a virgin and bewitching candour in her voice, her laugh — you 
might almost say in her very movements. Such was Camilla 
Beaufort at that age. Such she seemed to others. To her parents 
she was only a great girl rather in the way. To Mrs. Beaufort a 
rivah to Mr. Beaufort an inoumbranoe on the property. 
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CHAPTEll II. 

* * * The moon 

Saddening the solemn luj^ht, yet with that sadness 

Minffliii{f 'the breath of undisturbed Peace. 

Wilson : Cifjf of the Plaj^^ 

* * * Tell me his fate. 

Sav that lie Jives, or say that he is dead ; 

But tell me— tcU me ! — 

« « « ik 4c * 

* I see him not— some cloud envelopes him. — Ibid. 

One day (nearly a year after their first introduction) as witli a* 
parly of friends (^xmilla and Charles Spencer were ridinff through 
those wild and romantic scenes wliich lie between tno sunny 
Winandermero and the dark and sullen Wastwater, their conver- 
sation fell on topics more personal than it had hitherto done, for as 
yet, if they felt love, they had never spoken of it. ^ 

The narrowness of the path allowed only two to ride abreast, and 
the two to whom I coniino my description were the last of the 
little band. 

“ How I wish Arthur were here ! ” said Camilla ; “I am sure 
you would like him.” 

“ Are you ? He lives much in the world—tho world of whieli I 
know nothing. Are we tlien characters to suit each other ? ” 

“ lie is the kindest — the best of human beings ! ” said Camilla, 
rather evasively, but with more warmth than usually dwelt in her 
soft and low A oice. 

“ Is he so kind ? ** returned Spencer, musingly. “ Well, it may 
be so. And who would not be kind to you ? Ah ! it is a beautiful 
connexion that of brother and sister — 1 never had a sister ! ” 

“Have you then a brother?” asked Camilla, in some surprise, 
and turning her ingenuous eyes full on her companion. 

Spencer’s colour rose— rose to his temples : his voice trembled as 
he answered “ no brother ! ** then, speaking in a rapid and 
hurried tone, ho continued, “My life has been a strange ana lonely 
one. I am an orphan. I have mixed with few of my own age : 
my boyhood aud youth have been spent in these scenes; my educa- 
tion such as Nature and books could bestow, with scarcely any 
guide or tutor save my guardian— the dear old man ! Thus the 
world, the stir of cities, ambition, enterprise, — all seem to me as 
things belonging to a distant land to which I shall never w'ander. 
Yet I have had my dreams, Miss Beaufort ; dreams of which these 
solitudes still form a part— but solitudes not unshared. And lately 
1 have thought that those dreams might be prophetic. And ym- - 
do 1 /oii love the world ? ” 
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•* I, like you, liave scarcely tried it,’* said Camilla, wiA a sweet 
laugh. “But 1 love the country belter, —oh ! far better than what 
little 1 have seen of to'svns. But for you,” she continued, with a 
charming hesitation, “ a man is so different from us,— for you to 
shrink from the world — you, so young and with talents too — ^nay, 
it is triKi !— it seems to mo strange.” 

“ It may be so, but 1 cannot tell you what feelings of dread — 
what vague forebodings of terror seize me it I carry mv thoughts 
beyond these retreats. Perhaps, my good guardian 

“ Your uncle ? ” interrupted Camilla. • 

“ Ay, my uncle — may have contributed to engender feelings, as 
you say, strange at my age ; but still ” 

“ Still what ” 

“ i\fy earlier childhood,” continued Spencer, breathing hard and 
tiuuing i)ale, “ w^as not spent in the happy liome 1 have now ; it 
wai) jiassed in a premature ordeal of suileriiig and pain. Its recol- 
lections have loft a dark shadow on my mind, and under that 
shadow lies every thought that ]>oints towards the troublous and 
labouring caieer of other men. But,” lie resumed after a pause, 
and in a deep, earnest, almost .solemn voice, — “ but, after all, is 
thiwS cowardice or wisdom? I tind no monotony— no tedium in this 
quiet life. Is there not a certain morality"— a certain religion in 
the spirit of a secluded and country (;\isLence ? In it wo do not 
know the evil passions wliieli ambitjon and strife arc said to arox:se. 
1 never feel jealous or envious of other men ; I never know what 
it is to hate ,• my boat, my horse, our garden, music, hooks, and, 
if I may dare to say so, the solemn gladness that comes from the 
liopes of another lile, — these Jill up cvei y hour -with thoughts and 
pursuits, peaceful, happy, and without a cloud, till of late, when 
— when ” 

“ When what ? ” said Camilla, iimocontly. 

“ When I have longed, but did not dare to ask another, if to 
share such a let would content her ! ” 

He bent, as he spoke, his soft blue eyes full upon the blushing face 
of her whom he addressed, and Camilla hall smiled and hall 
sighed, — 

“ Our companions are far before us,” said she, turning away her 
face ; “ and see, the road is now smooth.” 8he quickened her 
horse’s pace as she said tliis ; and Spencer, too new to women to 
interpret favourably her evasion of hi.s words and looks, fell into a 
profound silence which lasted duiing the rest of tlieir excursion. 

As towards the^ decline of day he bent his solitary way home, 
emotions and passions to which his life had hitherto been a stranger, 
and which, alas ! he had vainly imagined a life so tranquil would 
everlastingly restrain, swelled his heart. 

“ She does not love me,” he muttered, half aloud ; “ she will 
leave me, and what then will all the beautv of the landscape seem 
ill luy eyes ? And how dare 1 look up to her ? Even if her cold, 
vain uiothei'— her father, the man, they say, of forms and scruples, 
were to consent, w’ould they not question closely of luy true birth 
and origin? And if the one blot w’ere overlooked, is there no other? 
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His earlj^ habits and vices, his ! — a brother’s~bis unknown careei 
terminating? at any day, perhaps, in shame, in crime, in exposui’c, 
in the gibbet, — will they overlook this t ** And as he spoke, he 
groaned aloud, and, as if impatient to escape himself, spurred on 
bis horse and rested not till he reached the belt of trim and sober 
evergreens that surrounded his hitherto liappy home. 

IiCaving his horse to find its way to the stables, the young man 
passed through rooms, which he found deserted, to the lawn on the 
other side, which sloped to the smooth waters of the lake. 

Here, seated under the one large tree that formed the pride of 
the lawn, over which it cast its shadow broad and far, he perceived 
his guardian poring idly over an oft-read book, one of those books 
of which literary dreamers art' apt to grow fanatically fond — books 
by the old English writers, lull of phrases and conceits half quaint 
and half subMme, interspersed with praises of the country, imbued 
with a poetical ratht'r than orthodox religion, and adorned with a 
strange mixture of monastic learning and aphorisms collected from 
the weai-y experience of actual life. 

To the lel't, by a green -house, built hetwoon the house and the 
lake, might he seen the white dress and h'an form of the eldest 
spinster sister, to wbom the care of the fiowers — for slie had been 
early crossed in love — was consigned ; at a little distance from her, 
the other two w'cre s(3ated at wwk, and conversing in whispers, not 
to disturb their studious brother, no doubt upon the nephew’, who 
was their all in all. It was the calmest liour of eve, and the (juiet 
of the several forms, their simple and harmless occupations— if 
occupations they might he called — ^the breathless foliage, rich in the 
deptli of summer ; behind, the old-fashioned house, unpretending, 
not mean, its open doors and windows giving glimpses of the com- 
fortable repose within ; before, the lake, without a ripple, and 
catching the gleam of the sunset clouds— all made a picture of that 
complete tranquillity and stiUncss, which sometimes soothes and 
sometimes saddens us, according as we arc in the temper to woo 
Content. 

The young man glided to his guardian and touched his shoulder, 

Sir, may I speak to you r— Hush ! thej/ need not see us now ! it 
is only you I w^ould speak with.** 

The elder Spencer rose ; and, w’ith his book still in liis hand, 
moved side by side with his nephew under the shadow of the tree 
and towards a walk to the right, which led for a short distance 
along the margin of^the lake, backed by the interlaced boughs of 
a thick copse. 

“ Sir ! said the young man, spsaking first and with a visible 
effort, “ your cautions have been in vain ! I love this girl— this 
daughter of the haughty Beauforts ! I love her— better than life 1 
love her ! ** 

“My poor boy, “ said the uncle, tenderly, and with a simple 
frtfidness passing his arm over the speaker’s" shoulder, “do not 
think 1 can chide you — I know what it is to love in vain ! ” 

“ In vain I — but why in vain? exclaimed the younger Spencer 
with a vehemence, that had in it something of both agony and 
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/jcrcentjfjs. “ She may love mo— blie tiliall love mi; ! ** and almost 
lor tlie lirst time in his life, the proud cons(3iousii<iss of his rare 
p^ifts of person spoke in his kindled eye and dilated stature. “ Do 
tJiey not say that Ivature has been lavourahle to me ? — What rival 
have I herer — Is she not yonnp? — And (sinking Ids Vi)ice till it 
almost breathed like music) is not love coiitajrious ?■ 

“ I do not doubt that she may love you— wlio would not r but— ^ 
but — the parents, will they ever consent r ** 

“ !N ay !'* answered the lover, ns with that in consistency com- 
mon to pasbii)!), ho now argued stubhornly sagainst thcsii iVars in 
another to which he had just before yielded in Id in. sell', — “ Aay ! — 
after all, am 1 not of their own blood ? — Do 1 not come from the 
(dder branch ^ — Was 1 not reared in egual luxury and with highei 
hopes ?— And my mother — my poor mother — did she not to the last 
maintain our birlhriglit — her own honour? — Has not accident or 
law unjustly slrippeil us of our true station ! — Is it not for us t'l 
forgive spoliation?— Am I not, in tact, the person wlio descends, 
who forgets the mongs of the dead — tlic licrilage of the liviug ?** 
The young man liad no\er yet assumed this tone— had never 
yet shown that he looked back to the history connected with Jus 
birth with the feelings of resentment and the r*‘mombrance of 
wrong. It was a tone contrary" to his habitual calm and content- 
ment— it struck forcibly on his listener — and the elder Spencer 
was silent for some moments before he replied, “If you feel thus 
(and it is natural), you have yet stronger reason to struggle against 
this unhappy alibction.“ 

“ 1 have been conscious of that, sir,” re]died tlie young man, 
mournfully. “ 1 have struggled ! — and I say again, it is in vain ! 
1 turn, then, to face the obstacles ! Mj" birtJi— let us suppose that 
Hie Beaufort s overlook it. Ihd you not Il'U me that !Mr. Beaulort 
wrote to inform you of the abrupt and intemperate visit of my 
brother — of his determination never to i'orgue it? I think I 
remembiir something of this years ago.*’ 

“ It is true ! ** said the guardian ; “ and tlic conduct of that 
brother is, in fact, the true cause why you never ought to reassume 
your proper name ! — never to divulge it, OA'en to the family with 
whom you connect yourself by naarriage ; but, above all, to the 
Beauforts, Avho, for that cause, if that cause alone, would reject 
your suit.** 

The young man groaned— placed one hand before his eyes, and 
with tne other grasped his guardian’s arm convulsively, as if 1o 
check him from proceeding farther ; hut the g*ood man, not divi- 
ning his meaning, and absorbed in his subject, went on, irritating 
the wound ho had touched. 

“ liedeet ! — your brother in boyhood— in the dying hours of hi*k 
mother, scarcely saved from the crime of a thief, flying from a 
friendly pursuit with a notorious reprobate; aftciwards implicated 
in some discreditable transaction about ahorse, rejecting all — every 
hand that could save him, clinging by choice to the lowest com- 
panions and the meanest habits, disai>pearing from the country, 
and last seen, ten years ago— the heard not yet on his chin- with 
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that same reprobate of whom I have spoken, in Pans; a day or so 
only before his companion, a coiner— a mui'derer— fell by the hands 
of the police ! You remember that when, in your seventeenth 
year, you evinced some desire to retake your name— nay, e\eti to 
reflnd that jyuilty brother — I placed before you, as a sad and ter- 
rible duty, the newspaper that contained the particulars of the 
death and the former adventures of that wretched accomplice, the 
notorious Gawtrey. And, — teUing you that Mr. lioaufort had long 
since written to inform me that his own son and Lord Lilburno had 
seen your brother in eimpany with the mihoreant just btdbro his 
fate — nay, was, in all probability, the very youth described in the 
account as found in lus chamber and escaping the ])ursiiit — 1 asked 
you if you would now venture to leave that diwSguisc— ihat shelter 
under which you would for ever be safe from the opprobrium of thci 
world—froin the shame that, sooner or later, your brother must, 
bring upon ywr name 1 

“ Jt is true— it is true i said the pretended nepliow, in a tone of 
great anguish, and with trembling lips which the blood had for- 
saken. “ TIornble to look eitlier to his past or lus Cuture ! lint — 
but— we ha^e heard of him no more — ^no one evi r has learned liis 
fate. Perhiips— perhaps’* (and ho seemed to breathe more freely) 
— “m?/ brother is no more ' ” 

And poor ( ^atlierine— and poor Philip— had it come to this ? Did 
the one brother feel a sentiment of release, of joy, in conjecturing 
tho death— perhaps the death of violence and shame— of his hdlow 
orphan? Mr. Spencer shook his head doubtuigly, but made no 
reply. The young man sighed heavily and stro(lo on for several 
paces in advance of his protector, then, turning back, ho laid his 
hand on his shoulder, 

iSir,” lie said, in a low voice and with downcast cj'cs, “you are 
right : this disguise — this false name — must be for over borne ! 
Why need the Ileauforts, then, ever know who and what I am ? 
Why not as youi* nephew— nephew to one so respected and exem- 
plary— proffer my claims and plead my cause ? ” 

“ They arc proud — so it i.s said — and worldly you laiow my 
family was in trade— still — but—” and here Mr. Spencer broke oft* 
from a tone of doubt into that of despondency, “ but, recollect, 
though Mrs. Beaufort may not remember the circumstance, both 
her husband and her son have seen me — have known my nam<‘. 
Will they not suspect, when once introduced to you, the stratagem 
that has neon adopted ?— Nay, has it not been from that very fear 
that you have wished me to shun the acquaintance of the family ? 
Both Mr. Beanfert and Aidihur saw you in childhood, and their sus- 
picion ^nce aroused, they may recognise you at once ; your features 
are developed, but not altogether changed. Come, come ! — my 
adopted, my dear son, shake off this fantasy betimes ; let us change 
the scene : I will travel with you — read with you — go where ” 

“ Sir— sir ! ” exclaimed the lover, smiting Ids breast, “ you arc 
ever kind, compassionate, generous ; but do not — do not rob me of 
hope. I have never— thanks to you— felt, save in a momentary 
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dejeetioiiv the curse of my birth. Now how heavily it falls 1 
shall 1 look for comfort ? ” 

As he spoke, the sound of a bell broke over the translucent 
and the slumbering lake ; it was the bell that every eve and morn 
summoned that innocent and pious family to pray(T. The old 
man’s face changed as he heard it — changed from its customary 
indolent, absent, listless aspect, into an expression of dignity, even 
of animation. 

“ ilark !” ho said, pointing upwards; “ hark! it chides you. 
Who shall say 'where shall 1 look for comfon. ’ while God is in tb*i 
heavens ? “ 

The young man, habituated to the faith and observance of reli- 
gion, till they had pervaded his whole iialuro, bowled his bead in 
rebuke ; a few tears stole from his eyes. 

“ You are rip lit, father** he said tenderly, giving emphasis to 
the deserved and ende.ariiig name. “ 1 am comforted already ! “ 

So, side by side, sih nlly and noiselessly, the young and the old 
man glided back to tiic house. When they gained the quiet room 
in wduch the family usually assembled, llic sisters and servants 
wore already gathered round the table. 'J'lu'y knelt as the loiterers 
entered. It was the wonted duty of the younger Spencer to read 
the prayers ; and, as ho now did so, his graeoful countenance more 
hushed, his sweet voice more earnest then usual, in its accents; 
w^ho that heard could have deemed the lieart within convulsed by 
such stormy passions ? Or was it not in that hour—that solemn 
commune— soothed from its w’oe ? 0 beneficent Creator ! thou who 
iuspirost all the tribes of earth with the desire to pray ^ hast thou 
not, in that divinest instinct, bestowed on us the happiest of thy 
gifts ? 


CHAPTEll 111. 

Bertravn . — I mean the business is not ended, as fearing to heai’ of it hereafter. 

Ui Soldier.— Do you hnow this Captain Dumain ?’* 

Mrs Well that Ends Well. 

Onf. evening, some weeks after the date of the last chapter, 
Mr. liobort Th'aufort sat alone in his house in ilcrkeloy Square. 
He had arrived that morning from Eeaufort Court, ori his way 
to Winandermere, to which he was summoned by a letter from his 
wife. 

That year was an agitated and eventful epoch in England ; and 
Mr. Beaufort had recently gone through the bustle of an election — 
not. indeed, contested ; for his popularity and his property defied 
all rivalry in his own county. 

The rich man had just dined, and was seated in lazy enjoyment 
by the side of the fire, which he had had lighted, less for the 
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only it was then Sirptember— than for the companion- 

of th — engaged in finishing his madeira, and, with half-closed 
ypos, munching his devilled biscuits. 

“ I am sure,” he soliloquised while thus employed, don’t 
know exactly what to do, — my wife ought to decide matters where 
tlie tjirl is (joncerned ; a son is another atlair— -that’s tlio use of a 
wife. Humph 1 ” 

** Sir,” said a fat servant, opening thodoor, “ a gentleman wishes 
to see you upon very particular business.” 

“ Business at this hour ! Tell lum to go to Mr. Blackwell.** 

“ Yes, sir.*’ 

“ Stay ! perhaps he is a constituent, Simmons. Ask him if ho 
belongs to the county.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“A great ci^latc is a great plague,” muttered Mr. Beaufort, “so 
is a great constituency. It is ideasanh i;, alter all, to bo in the 
House of Lords. I suppose I could if 1 wished ; but then one must 
rat — that’s a bore. 1 will consult Lilburne. Humph ! ” The 
servant re-appeared. 

“ Sir, he says he does belong to the county.” 

“ Sliow him in ! — What sort of a person r ” 

“ A sort of gentleman, sir ; that is,” continued the butler, mind- 
ful of live shillings just slipped within his palm by the stranger, 
“ quite t/ui gentleman.” 

“ More wine, then — stir up the fire.” 

In a few moments tlie yisittn was ushered into tlio apartment. 
He was a man betwe<‘n fifty and sixty, hut still aiming at the 
appearance of youth. His dress evinced military pretensions; 
consisting of a blue coat, buttomid up to the chin, a black stock, 
loo.se trou.sers of the fashion called cossacks, and brass spurs. Ho 
wore a wig, of great luxuriance in curl and rich auburn in hue ; 
with largo whiskers of the same colour, slightly tinged with grey 
at the roots. By the imperfect light of tho room it was not percep- 
tible that the clothes were somewhat tlireaubaro, and that tho boots, 
cracked at the side, admitted glimpses of no very white hosiery 
within. ^ Mr. Beaufort, reluctantly rising from his repose and 
gladly sinking back to it, motioned to a chair, and put on a doleful 
and doubtful semi-smile of welcome. The servant placed the wine 
and glasses before the stranger ; — the host and visitor were 
alone. 


“ So, sir,*’ said Mr, Beaufort, languidly, “ you are from shire; 

I suppose about the canal, — ^may 1 otter you a glass of wine r” 

“ Most banppy, sir-— your health ! ” and the stranger, with evi- 
dent satisfaction, tossed olf a bumper to so complimentary a toast. 
“ Abotit the cand?” repeated Mr, Beaufort. 

** No, sir, no ! You parliament gentlemen must liauve a vaust 
deal of trouble on your haunds— very foine property I understauiid 
IS, sir. Sir, allow mo to drink the health of your good 

thank you, Mr. Mr. what did you say your oame 
was ?— 1 beg you a thousand pardons ” 
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No ofiaimcc in tlio least, sir ; no ceremony witli me— tliis is 
porliclcr good madeira ! ** 

“ May 1 askliow I can serve yon said Mr, Beaufort, strup^gJing 
between the sense of annoyance and tbe fear to he uncivil. “ And 
I)ray, had I the honour of your vote in tlic last election r“ 

“ No, sir, no ! lt*s mauny years since I have been in your j)art 
of the world, tliougli I w'as born there."* 

“ Then I don’t exactly see ** began Mr. Beaufort, and stopped 

with dignity. 

“ Why I call on vou,” put in the stranVer, tapping his boots 
with his eanc) ; and then recognising the rents, b^ tlirust both feet 
under the table. 

“I don’t say that; hut at tliis hour I am seldom at leisure 
— not hut what T am always at the s('rvic:c of a constituent, 

that is, a voter/ Mr. , 1 heg yom* pardon, I did not catcli 

your name.” 

“ Sir,” said the stranger, hedping liiinself to a third glass of 
wine; “here’s a hcaltli to your young folk ! And now to business.” 
Here tho visitor, drawing his chair nearer to liis host, assuming a 
more grave aspect, and dro])ping something oi. his stilted pronun- 
ciation, continued, — “ You had a brother r” 

“Well, sir,” said '^h\ Beaufort, with a very changed countenance- 

“ And that brother had a wife I ” 

Had a cannon gone off in the ear of Mr. Robert Beaiifoi-t, it 
could not have shocked or stunned him more than that simplo 
word with which his companion closed his sentence. He fell back 
In his chair— his lips apart., his eyes fixed on the stranger. Ho 
sought to sjjoak, hut liis tongue clove to his mouth. 

“ That wdfe had two sons, born in wedlock ! ” 

“ It is false !” cried Mr. Beaulbrt, finding a voice at length, and 
springing to his feet. “ And who arc you, sir ? and what do you 
mean by ” 

“ Hush !” said tlio stranger, perfectly unconcerned, and regain- 
ing the dignity of his haw-haw enunciation: “ better not let the 
servants hear aiiny tiling, lor my pawt, 1 thijik servants hauve 
the longest pair of ears of auiiy per.sons, not excelling iauckasses ; 
their ears stretch from the })aiiatry to the parlour. Hush, sir ! — 
perticler good madeira, this !” 

‘fc^ir!” said Mr. Beaufort, struggling to p/eserve, or rather 
recover, his temper, “ your conduct is exceedingly strange : but 
allow me to say, that yon are Avholly misinformed. My brother 
never did marry; and if you hav(' anything to say on behalf of 
those young men — his natural sons —l refer you to my solicitor, 
?dr. lilaekwell, of Lincoln’s Inn, 1 wish you a good evening.” 

“ Sir! — iho same to you — 1 won’t trouble you auny farther; it 
was only out of koindness I called — I am not used to he treated so — 
sir, I am in his inaujcsty’s service— sir, you will foind that the 
witness of the marriage is forthcoming ; you will think of me then, 
and, perhaps, he sorry. But I’ve done, — ‘Your most obedient 
humble, sir ! ’ ” And the stranger, with a flourish of his hand, 
turned to the door. 
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At the slight of iliis determination on the part of his strange 
guest, a cold, uneasy, vague presentiment seized Mr. Beaufoi*t. 
There, not dashed, but rather froze, across him the recollection of 
his brother*B emphatic but disbelieved assurances — of Catherine*8 
obstinate assertion of her sons* alleged rights— -lights which her 
lawsuit, undertaken on lier own behalf, had not compromised a 
fresh lawsuit might he instituted by the son, and the evidence 
which had been wanting in the former suit might be found at last. 
With this remembranoe and these reflections came a horrible tram 
of shadowy fears— witnesses, verdict, surrender, spoliation— arrears 
—ruin ! 

The man, w^ho had gained the door, turned hack and looked at 
him with a complacent, half- triumphant leer upon his impudent, 
reckless face. 

“ Sir,*’ then said Mr. Beaufort, mildly, “ 1 rii)oat that you had 
better see Mr. Blackwell.** 

The tempter saw his triumph. “I have a secret to commu- 
nicate, whie.h it is best for you to keep snug. How mauny people 
do you wish me to see about it? Come, sir, there is no no(‘d of a 
lawyer ; or, if you think so, tell him yourself. Now or never, Mr. 
Beaufort.” 

** I can have no objection to hear an^’thing you have to say, sir,** 
said the rich man,* yet more mildly than before; and then added, 
with a forced smile, “ though my rights are already too confirmed 
to admit of a doubt.” 

Without heeding the last assertion, the stranger coolly W''alked 
back, resumed his seat, and, placing both arms on the table, and 
looking Mr. Beaufort full in the face, thus proceeded, — 

“Sir, of the marriage between Philip Beaufort and Catherine 
Morton there were two wiinc.sses : the one is dead, tlie other went 
abroad— the last is alive still ! ** 

“ If so,** said M^, Beaufort, who. not naturally deficient in cun- 
ning and sense, felt every faculty now prodigiously sharpened, 
and 'was resolved to know the precise grounds for alarm, — “ if so, 
why did not the man — it was a servant, sir, a man-servant, whom 
Mrs. Morton pretended to rely on — appear on the Irial'^** 

“ Because, I say, he was abroad and could not be h>und ; or, the 
search after him miscaurried, from clumsy management and a 
lack of the rhino.** I 

“Hum!” said Mr. Beaufort— “ one witness— owe witness, ob- 
serv'e, there is only one ! — does not alarm me much. It is not what 
a man dej)oscs, it is what a jury believe, sir ! Moreover, what has 
become of the young men ? — They have never been heard of for 
years. They are probably dead ; if so, I am heir-at-law ! ** 

“ I know where one of them is to he found, at all events.’* 

“ The elder ?— d^hilip?** asked Mr. Beaufort, anxiously, and with 
a fearful remembrance of the energetic and vehement chai’acter 
prematurely exhibited by his nephew. 

“ Pawdon me I need not aunswer that question.** 

“ Sir! a lawsuit of this nature, against one in possession, is very 
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doubtful, and,** added the rieli man, drawing himself up— “and, 
perhaps, very oxpensiyc ! ’* 

“ Tne young man I speak of does not want friends, who will not 
grudge the money.” 

“fc>ir!** said Mr. Beaufort, rising and placing Ids back to the 
lire— “ sir ! what is your object in this communication ? Do you 
come, on the part of the young man, to propose a compromise r- 
If so, be plain!’* 

“ I come on my own paw't. It rests with you to say if the young 
men shall never know it !** * 

“ And what do you want r’* 

“ Five hundred a-year as long as the secret is kept.” 

“ And how can you prove that there is a secret, after aU?’* 

“ By producing the witness, if you wish.** 

“Will he go halves in the 500/. a-year r*’ asked Mr. Beaufort 
artfully. 

“ That is moy affair, sir/* replied the stranger. 

“ What you say,” resumed Mr. Beaufort, “ is so extraordinary 
— so unexpected, and still, to me, seems so improbable, that T 
must have time to consider. If you will call on me in a week, and 
produce your I'aots, 1 will give you niy answer.^ I am not the man, 
sir, to wish to keep any one out of his true rights, but I will not 
yield, on the other lumd, to impostiu'c.** 

“ If you don’t w^ant to keep them out of their rights, Td best 
go and tell iny young gentlemen,” said the stronger, with cool 
impudence. 

“ 1 tell you I must have time,” repeated Beaufort, disconcerted. 
“ Besides, I have not myself alone to look to, sir,” he added, with 
dignified emphasis—” 1 am a father ! ** , 

” This day w’eek I will call on you again. Good evening, Mr. 
Beaufort ! ” And the man stretched out his hand w ith an air of 
amicable condescension. 

The respectable Mr. Beaufort changed colour, Lesiiat(id, and 
finally Buffered twm fingers to be enticed into the grasp of the 
visitor, whom he ardently wished at that bourne w hence no visitor 
returns. 

The stranger smiled, stalked to the door, laid his finger on his 
lip, winked knowingly, and vanished, leaving Mr. Beaufort a prey 
to such feelings of uneasiness, dread, and terror, as may be expe- 
rienced by a man whom, on some inch or two of slippery rock, the 
tides have suddenly surroundcid. 

lie remained liorfectly still for seme moments, and then glancing 
round the dim and spacious room, his eyes took in all tbo evidences 
of luxury and wealth which it betrayed. Above the huge side- 
board, that on festive days groaned beneath the hoarded weight of 
the silver heirlooms of tke Beauforts, hung, in its gilded frame, a 
large picture of the familv seat, with the stately porticoes*— the 
noble park— the groups of deer ; and around the wall, interspersed 
here and there with ancevstral portraits of knight and dame, long 
since gathered to their rest, were placed masterpieces of the Italian 
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a^d Flemish art, which generation after generation had slowly 
accumulated, till tlie Beaufort Collection had become the theme of 
connoisseurs and the study of young genius. 

The still room, the dumb pictures— ;-even the heavy sideboard . 
seemed to gain voice, and speak to him audibly. He thrust his 
hand into the folds of his w^aistcoat, and griped his own llesh 
convulsively ; then, striding to and fro the apartment, he endea- 
voured to re-collect his thoughts. 

I dare not consult Mrs. Jieaufort,** lie muttered ; “ no — no, — 
she is a fool ! Besides^i she's not in the way. No time to lose — I 
will go to Lilburue.” 

Scarce had that thought crossed him than he hastened to put it 
into execution. ^ He rang for his hat and gloves, and sallied out on 
foot to Lord Lilburne’s house in Park Lane, — the distance was 
short, and irni)atienco has long strides. 

Ho knciw Lord Lilhiirnc was in town, for that personage loved 
London for its own sake ; and even in September ]jo would have 
said with the old Duke of Queensbury, when some one observed 
that London was very empty — “ Yes, but it is fuller than the 
country.” 

Mr. Beaufort found Lord Lilburne reclined on a, sofa, by the 
open window of his drawing-room, beyond which the early stars 
shone upon the gliinmering trees and silver turf of the deserted 
park. tJnlike the simple desaert of liis respectable brother-in-law, 
the costliest fruits, the richest wines of France, graced tho small 
table placed beside his sofa ; and as the starch man of forms and 
method entered the room at one door, a rustling silk, that vanished 
through the aperture of another, seemed to l)ctray tukens of a 
tete-(Ut&te^ probably more agreeable to Lilburne than the one with 
which only our narrative is concerned. 

It would have been a curious study for such men as love to gaze 
upon the dark and wily featui'cs of human character, to liave 
watched the contrast between the reciter and the listener, as 
Beaufort, with much circumlocution, much affected disdain, and 
real anxiety, narrated the singular and ominous conversation 
between himself and his visitor, 

Tho servant, in introducing Mr. Beaufort, had added to the 
light of the room ; and tho candles shone fuU on the face and form 
ot ^Ir. BcauCort. All about that gentleman wus so completely 
in uniison with the world's forms and seemings, that there was 
something moral in the very sight of him ! Since his accession of 
fortune, he liad grown less pale and less thin; the angles in his 
figure were lilh d up. On his brow there was no trace of younger 
passion. No able vice had ever Bharpened the expression— no 
exhausting vice ever deepened the lines. Ho was th(^ beau idM 
of a county member,— so sieck, so staid, so business-like ; yet so 
clean, so neat, so mucli the gentleman. And now there was a kind 
of pathos in his grey hairs, his nervous smile, Ids agitated hands, 
his quick and uneasy transition of posture, the tremble of his 
voice. He would have appeared to those who saw, hut heard not, 
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The Good Man in trouble. Coli'v®o^i9,?l«''s-,?PGecb]o8S, scominffly 
apathetic, but iu truth observa^V,®^^^ reclined on llie sola, his 
hea 4 thrown back, but one eye lixeht^ companion, his hands 
clasped belbre him, T..ord Lilburne i 

about his face, even about his person, ,! 

liow ditferciit a life and character ! What 
stealthy eye! What hardened resolye in the 1 ^^' 
lips ! What sardonic contempt for all tbinf^s in \ 

about the mouth ! What animal enjoyment of all thing?; ^ iSinal 
in that delicate nervous system, which, co’hihined with ” ,i 
vigour of constitution, yet betrayed itself in the veins o ktjJ, 
liands and temples, the occasional quiver of the upper lip ! 
w^as the frame above all others the most alive to pleasure — deep-'*' 
chested, compact, sine^vy, but thin to leanness — delicate in its 
texture and extremities, almost to effeminacy. The indiiferenco 
of the posture, the very habit of the dross —not slovenly, indeed, 
but easy, loos(s careless — seemed to speak of the man’s manner of 
thought and life — his ]irolbuiid disdain of externals. 

biot till licaufort had concluded did Lord Lilburne change his 
position or open his lips ; and then, turning to his brother-in-law 
his calm face, ho said drily, — 

always thought your brother had married that woman; he 
was the sort of man to do it. Besides, why sliould she have gone 
to law without a vestige of proof, unless she was convinced of her 
rights ? Imposture never proceeds without some evidence. Inno- 
cence, like a fool, as it is, fancies it has only to speak to be believed. 
But there is no cause for alarm.” 


“ bJo cause ! — And yet you think there wns a marriage.” 

“It is quite clear,” continued Lilburne, without Heeding this 
interruption, “ that the man, whatever his ovidenoo, lias not got 
sufficient proofs. If he had, he would go to tlui young men rather 
than you : it is evident that they would promise intinitely larger 
rewards than he could expect from yourself. Men are always 
more generous with what they expect than Avith what they have. 
All rogues know this. ’Tis the wny Jews and usurers thrive upon 
heirs rather than possessors ; 'tis the philosophy of post-obits. I dare 
say the man has found out the reel witness of ttu‘ marriage, but 
ascertained also, that tlie testimony of that Avitness would not suf- 
fice to disposses yon. He might be discredited— rich men liave a 
Avay sometimes of discrediting poor witnesses. Mind, he says 
nothing of the lost copy of the register, A\diatcver mav be the value 
of that document, Avhich 1 am not lawyer enough to say~of any 
letters of your brotlier avowing the marriage, (consider, the 
register itself is destroyed — the clergyman dead. Booh! make 
yourself easy.” 

“ True,” said Mr. Beaufort, mucli comforted ; “Avhat a racinory 
you have ! ” 


“ Naturally. Your AvifeTs my sister — I hate poor roliit ions— and 
7 I was therefore mueli interested in your accession and your law- 
suit No — you may feel at rest on this matter, so far as a suvces^ul 
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and Flemish art greneratiqi? question is, you have a 

accumulated, till tlic Beaulorl buyiiiff this fellow ? That I 

connoisseurs and the study of^^gelf.** 

The still room, the durqVould ’ ** 
seemed to gain TOice, 95 a sort of thing I like-l’m fond of dealing 
hand into the folds me. This day week? I’ll be at your house 
convulsively ; thcpgba.ll do better than Blackwell. And since you 
voui^d to ro-cor[iited at the Lakes, go down, and leave all to me.** 

1 dare n^^hnd thanks, I can*t say how grateful 1 am. You 
sne IS ic are the kindest and cleverest norson in the world.** 
will go ou can*t think worse of the world’s cleverness and kindness 
. I do,** was Lilburne*s rather ambiguous answer to the com- 
r^pliment. “ But why does my sister want to see you ?** 

‘*Oh, I forgot!— here is her letter. I was going to ask yonr 
advice in tliis too.*’ 

Lord Lilburne took the letter, and glanced over it with the rapid 
eye of a man accustomed to seize in everything the main gist and 
pith. 

“ An offer to my pretty niece — Mr. Spencer— requires no fortune 
—his uncle wnll settle all his own— (poor silly old man.) All ! 
Why that’s only 1,300/. a- year. You don’t think much of this, 
eh ? How my sister can even ask you about it puzzles me.” 

“Why you see, Lilburne,” said Mr. Beaufort, rather embarrassed, 
“ there is no question of fortune— nothing tq go out of the family ; 
and, really, Arthur is so expensive; and, if she were to marry 
wellt I could not give her less than fifteen or twenty thousand 
pounds.” 

“Aha! — I see — every man to his taste : here a daughter— there 
a dowry. You are devilish fond of money, Beaufort. Any plea- 
sure in avarice, — eh ?” 

^ Mr. Beaufort coloured very much at the remark and the ques- 
tion, and, forcing a smile, said, — 

You are severe. But you don’t know what it is to be father 
to a young man.” 

“ Then a great many young women have told me sad fibs ? But 
you are right in your sense of the phrase. No, 1 never had an 
neir apparent, thaik Heaven ! No children imposed upon me by 
law— natural enemies, to count the years between the bolls that 
ring for their majority, and those that will toll foy my decease. It 
is enough for me that I have a brother and a sister— that my bro- 
ther’s son will inherit my estates — ^and that, in the meantime, he 
grudges me every tick in that clock. What then ? If he had been 
my uncle, I had done the same. Meanwhile, I see as little of him 
as good-hreediug will permit. On the face of a, rich man’s heir is 
written the rich man’s memento mori ! But remnons d nos mow- 
tons. Yes, if you give your daughter no fortune, your death will 
be BO much the more profitablo to Arthur ! ” 

“Heally, you take such a very odd view of the matter,” said 
Mr. Beaufort, exceedingly shocked. “ But I see you don’t like the 
marriage ; perhaps you are right.” 

“Indeed, I haro no choice in the matter; I never interfere 
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however, tell you, for yoor comfort, , companion, his hands 

as they pleascd-I would never thwu,^^gj j that repose, 
hapny to Ret them out of my way. It . ^.e read the history of 
would have all the credit ; if ill, pne would u acuteness in the 
own them. As I Mid before. I dislike, poor rew , and firm 

Camilla lives at the Lakes when she is married, 4 , i^y^tricate lines 
now and then; and that’s your wife’s trouble, not so despised 
Spencer— what Spencer ?— what family ? JVas there n orif^inal 

Spencer who lived at AVinandermere — who ” 

“Who went with ns in search of these boys to be sure, 
like^ the same — nay, he must be so. I thought so at the first.” 

“(jo down to the Lakes to-morrow. A"ou may hear something 
tfibout your nephews at that word Mr. Beaufort winced. “ *Tis 
well to be forearmed.” 


“Many thanks for all yonr counsel,” said Beaufort, rising, and 
glad to escape ; for though both he and his wife held the advice ol 
Lord Lilbnrnc in the highest reverence, they always smarted be- 
neath the quiet and careless stings which accompanied the honey. 
Lord Lilburne was singular in this, — ^he would give to any one who 
asked it, but especially a relation, the best advice in his power ; 
and none gave better, that is, more worldly advice. Thus, with- 
out the least benevolence, ho was often of the greatest service ; 
but he could not help mixing up the draught with as much aloes 
and bitter-apple as possible. His intellect delighted in exhibiting 
itself even gratuitously. His heart equally deliglited in that only 
cruelty which polislied life leaves to its tyrants towards their 
equals,— thrusting pins into the feelings, and breaking self-love 
upon the Avhecl. But iust as Mr. Beaufort had di’awn on his 
gloves and gained the doorway, a thought seemed to strike Lord 
Lilburne, — 


“ By the by,” ho said, “ you understand that when I promised 
I would try and settle the matter for you, 1 only lueaut that I 
would learn the exact causes yon have for alarm on the one hand, 
Of for a compromise with this fellow on the other. If the last be 
advisable, you are aware that I cannot interfere. I might get into 
a scrape ; and Beaufort Court is not my property.” 

“ J don’t quite understand you.” 

^ “ I am plain enough, too. If there is money to be given, it is 
given in order to defeat vdiat is called justice — to keen these 
nephiWB of yours out of their inheritance. Now, should this ever 
come to light, it would have an ugly appearance. They who risk 
the blameLinust be the persons who possess the estate.” 

“If > ou think it dishonourable or dishonest ” said Beaufort, 

irresolutely. 

“ 1 ! I never can advise as to the feelings ; I can only advise ^ 
to the policy. If you don’t think there ever was a marriage, it 
may, still, be honest in you to prevent tlie bore of a lawsuit.” 

“ But if he can prove to me that they were married ?” 

“ Pooh 1 ” ' said Lilburne, raising his eyebrows with a slight 
expression of contemptuous impatience ; “it rests on yourself 
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wliotlier or not he prove it to Yonii satiaf action I For my part, 
as a third person, 1 am persuaded the marriag’e did take place. 
But if I had Beaufort Court, ray convictions would be all the other 
way. You understand. I am too happy to s^rve you. But no 
man can be expected to jeopardise his enaracter, or coquet with 
the law, unless it be for his o^v^^ individual interest. T/ten, of 
course, he must jud,^e tor himself. Adieu ! 1 expect some friends 
—foreigners — Carlists — to whist. You won't join them ? *’ 

“ I never play, yoi^know. You wll vTitc to me at Winander- 
mere : and, at all events, you will keep o5‘ the man till I return ?’* 
“Certainly.'’ 

Beaufort, whom the latter part of the conversation had com- 
forted lar less than the former, hesitated, and turned the door- 
handle thrcit) or four times ; but, glancing towards his brother-in- 
law, he saw in tliat cold face so little sympathy in the struggle 
1)etwecn interest and conscience, that he judged it best to with- 
draw at once. 

As soon as he was gone, Lilbume summoned his valet, who had 
lived with him many years, and who was his confidaiit in all the 
adventurous gallantries with which he still enlivened the autumn 
of his life. 

“ Dykeman,*' said he, “ yon have let cut that lady 
“ Yes, ray lord." 

“ 1 am not at home if slie calls again. She is stupid ; she cannot 
get the girl to come to her again. 1 shaU trust you with an 
adventure, Dykeman— an adventure that will remind you of our 
young days, man. This charming creature — 1 tell you she is irre- 
Mstiblo— her very oddities bewitch me. Y"ou must— well, you look 
uneasy. What would you say r” 

“ mV lord, 1 have found out more about her— and— and “ 

“Well, well." 

Tlie valet drew near and whispered sonietliing in his master’s 
ear. 

“ They are idiots who say it, then," answered Liibiirue. 

“ And," faltered the man, with the shame of humanity on his 

face, “ she is not worthy your lordship's notice— a poor ” 

“ Y'es, I know she is poor ; and, for that reason, there can be no 
difficulty, if tlie thing is properly managed. Y'ou never, perhaps, 
heard of a certain Philip, king of Maccdon ; but 1 will tell you 
what ho once said, as well as 1 can remember it ; ' Lead an aso 
with a ]jannier of gold ; send the ass through the gates of a city, 
and all the sentinels will run away.* Poor !— where there is love, 

there is charity also, Dykeman. Besides '* 

Here Lilburne's countenance assumed a sudden aspect of dark 
and angiy passion,— lie broke off abruptly, rose, and paced the 
room, muttering to himself. Suddenly ho .stopped, and put his 
hand to his hip, as an expression of pain again altered the charac- 
ter of his face. 

“ The limb pains me still ! Dykeman— I was scarce— twenty- 
one — when I became a cripple for life." He paused, drew a long 
breath, smiled, rubbed his nands gently, and added ; **Hever fear 
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—you shall be the ass ; and thus Philip of Maeedon 
the pannier.” And he tossed his purse into the hands of the 
who.^e face seemed to lose its anxious embarrassment at the tou». 
of the gwid. Lilburne glanced at him with a quiet sneer : “ (jo !— 
1 will give you my orders when 1 undress.” 

“Yes!” he repeated to himself, “ the limb pains me still. Put 
he died I — shot as a man would shoot a jay or a polecat I I have 
the newspaper still in that drawer. He died an outcast — a lelon 
— a murderer ! And I blasted his name— £yid i seduced his mis- 
tress — and 1 — am John Lord Lilburne ! ” 

About ten o* clock, some half-a-doxen of those gay lovers of Lon- 
don, who, like Lilburne, remain faithful to its charms when more 
vulgar worshiiipers desert its sunburnt streets — mostly single men 
— mostly men of middle age — dropped in. And soon after came 
three or four high-born foreigners, who had followed into England 
the exile of the unfortunate (Jhaiies X. Them looks, at once proud 
and sad — their moustaches curled downward — their beards per- 
mitted to grow — made at lii’st a strong contrast with the smooth 
gay Englishmen. But Lilburne, who was fond of Erench society, 
and who, when he pleased, could be courteous and agreeable, soon 
placed the exiles at their ease ; and, in the excitement of high 
play, all diderenoes of mood and humoim speedily vanished, 
itorning was in the skies before they sat down to supper. 

Y'oii have been very fortunate » to-night, milord,” said one of 
the Frenchmen, with an envious tone of congratulation. 

“ But, indeed,” said another, who, having been several times his 
hosFs partner, had won largely, “ you are tlie finest player, milord, 
1 oven encountered,’* 

“Always excepting Monsieur Deschapelles and re- 

plied Lilburne, indifferently. And, tuiuing the conversation, ho 
asked one^ of the guests why he had not introduced him to a 
h’rcnch officer of merit and distinction ; “ With whom,” said Lord 
Lilburne, “1 understand that you are iutimate, and of whom 1 
hear your countrymen very often speak.” 

“ Y^ou mean De Yaudemont. Poor fellow I” said a middle-aged 
Frenchman, of a graver appearance than the rest, 

“ But why ‘ poor follow,^ Monsieur de Liancourt 

“ lie was rising so iiigh before the revolution. There was not 
a braver officer in the army. But he is but a soldier of fortune, 
and his career is closed.” 

“ Till the Bourbons retuin,” said another Carlist, playing with 
his moustache. 

“You will really honour me much by introducing me to him,” 
said I-ord Lilburne. “ i)e Yaudemont — ^it is a good name, — per- 
haps, too, he plays at whist.” 

“But,” observed one of the Frenchmen, * I am by no mcajis 
sure that he has the best right in the world to the name, 'Tis a 
strange story.” 

“ May I hear it ? ** asked the host. 

^ “ Certainly, It is briefly this : — There was an old Yicomte de 
Yaudiimont about Paris; of good birth, but extremely poor — a 
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sw/e^. He had already had two wives, and run through 
as a- fortunes. Being ojd and ugly, and men who survive two 
Biives having a had reputation among marriageable ladies at Paris, 
-ne found it difficult to get a third. Despairing of ^ the noblesse ^ he 
went among the bourgeoisie with that hope, llis family were kept 
in perpetual fear ot a ridiculous misalliance. Among these rela- 
tions was Madame dc Merville, whom you may have heard of.” 

“ Madame de Merville ! Ah, yes ! Handsome, was she not ? ” 

“It is true. Madajne de Merville, whose failing was pride, was 
known more than once to have bought off the matrimonial inclina^ . 
tions of the amorous vicomte. Suddenly there appeared in her 
circles a very handsome young man. He was presented formally 
to her friends as the son of the Vicomte de Vaudemont by his 
second marriage with an English lady, brouglit up in I'^ngland, 
and now for the first time publicly acknowiedgetl. Some scandal 
was circulated ” 

“Sir,” interrupted Monsieur de Liancomt, very gravely, “the 
scandal was sucK as all honourable men must stigmatise and 
despise — it was only to be traced to some lying lackey— a scandal 
that the young man was already the lover of a woman of stainless 
reputation the very first day that he entered Paris I 1 answer for the 
falsity of that report. But that report I own was one that decided 
not only Madame do Merville, who was a sensitive— too sensitive a 
person, but my friend young Vaudemont, to a marriage, from the 
pecuniary advantages of which he was too high-spirited not to 
shrink.” 

, “^WelL” said Lord Lilhurne, “then this young Dc Vaudemont 
Madame dc Merville ? ” 

j, '"u Liancourt, somewhat sadly, “ it was not so decreed ; 

for Vaudemont, with a feeling which belongc to a gentleman, and 
which J honour, while deeply and gratefully attached to Madame 
de MerSpe, desired that he might first win for himself, some 
honour«tMe' distinction before he claimed a hand to which men of 
fortunes so much higher had aspired in vain. “ 1 ain not ashamed,” 
he added, after a slight pause, “ to say that I had been one of the 
rejected suitors, and that I still rcvei’e the memory of Eugenio dc 
Merville. The young man, therefore, was to have entered my 
regiment. Before, however, he had joined it, and wffiile yet in the 
full Hush of a young man’s love for a woman formed to excite the 

strongest attachment, she — she ” The Eronebman’s voice 

trembled, and he resumed with affected composure,— “ Madame dc 
Merville, who had the best and kindest heart that ever heat in a 
human breast, learned one day that there was a poor widow in the 
garret of the hotel she inhabited who was dangerously ill— without 
medicine and without food— havipg lost her onlv friend and sup- 
porter in her husband some time before. In tne impulse of tiMs 
moment, Madame de Merville herself attended this widow— caught 
the fever that preyed upon her— was confined to her bed ten days— 
and died, as she had lived, in serving others and forgetting self.— • 
And so much, sir, for the scandal you spoke of ! ” 

“ A warning,” observed Lord Lilhurne, “ against trifling with 
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one*s health by that vanity of parading- a kind heart, which is 
called charity. If charity, mon cher, -begins at home, it is in the 
.drawing-room, not the garret r' 

The Frenchman looked at his host in some disdain, bit his lip, 
and was silent. 

“But still,*’ resumed Lord Lilburne, “ still it is so probable that 
your old Vicomte had a son; and I can so perfectly understand 
why he did not wish 'to be embarrassed with him as long as he 
could help it, that I do not understand why there sho.dd be any 
doubt of the younger De Vaudemont’s parentiigc.” 

“ Because,” said the Frenchman, who had first commenced the 
narrative,— * because the young man refused to take the legal steps 
to proclaim his birth and naturalise himself a Frenchman ; because, 
no sooner was Madame de Mer\dlle dead, than he forsook the father 
he had so newly discovered — forsook F ranee, and entered with some 

other ollicers under the brave , in the scivico of one of 

the native princes of India.” 

“But, perhaps ho was poor,” observed Lord Lilburne. “A 
father is a very good thing, and a country is a very good thing, but 
still a man must have money ; and if your father does not do much 
for you, somehow or otlier, your country generally follows his 
example.” 

“ My lord,’* said Liancourt, **my friend here has forgotten to say 
that Madame de Mcrville liad by d^eed of gift (though unknown 
to her lover) before her death, made over to youiit Yaudemont the 
bulk of her Ibrtune ; and that, when he was informed of this donation, 
after her decease, and sufficiently recovered from the stupor of hi§ 
grief, he summoned her relations round him, declared that her"' 
memory was too dear to him for wealth to console him for her loss, 
and reserving to himself but a modest and hare sufficiency for the 
common necessaries of a gentleman, he divided the rest amongst 
them, and repaired to the East ; not only to conquer his sorrow by 
the novelty and stir of an exciting life, but to carve out With his 
own hand the reputation of an honourable and brave man. My 
friend rememberea the scandal long buried— he forgot the generous 
action.” ,, 

“ Your friend, you see, my dear Monsieur de Liancourt,” remarked 
Lilburne, **'is more a man of the world than you axe ! ” 

“ And I was just going to observe,” said the friend thus referred 
^ to, “ that that very action seemed to confirm the rumour that there 
had been some little manosu^'a'ing as to this unexpected addition to 
the name of Do Yaudemont; for, if himseK related, to Madamn*de 
Merville, why have «uch scruples to rCpeivc her gift ! ” 

“ A very sfirewd remark,” said L<MPd Lilburne, looking wdth some 
respect at" the speaker ; “ and 1 o'wn that it is a very unaccountable 
proceeding, and one* of which i don’t think you or I would ever 
nave been guilty. Well, and old vicomte r*^’ 

“Did not live loni- ! ” said the Frenchman, evidently patffied 
by his host’s compltoent, while Liancourt threw himself back in 
' his chair in wave displeasure, “ The young man remamed some 
years in India, and when he returnea to Paris* our friend here, 
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Monsieur de Liancoui’t (tlien in favour with Charles X.) and Madame 
de Merville's relations toolc him up. He had already acquired a 
reputation in this forci^j service, and he obtained a place at the 
court, and a commission in the king's guards. I alloAv that he Would 
oertaiiily nave made a career, had it not been for the Three Days. 
As it is, you see him in J^ondon, like the rest of us, an exile ! ’* 

“ And I suppose, without a sou,*' 

^‘No, I believe that he had still saved, and even augmented in 
India, the portion he allotted to himself from Madame do Merville's 
bequest.” o 

And if be don’t play wbist, he ought to jday it,” said Lilhurne. 
‘•You have roused my cariosity ; I hope you will let me make his 
aequainlanee, Monsieur dc Liancourt. I am no politician, but 
allow me to propose this toast, — ‘Success to those who have the 
wit to plan, and the strength to execute.’ In other words, ‘ the 
jdight Divine ! ”’ 

Soon afterwards the guests retired. 


CEAPTEll IV. 


»2os,— Happily, lie’s* the second time come to them.— 


It was the evening after that in w'hich the conversations recordea 
in our last chapter, were held;— evening in the quiet suburb ot 

H . The desertion and silence of the metropolis in September 

had extended to its neighbouring hamlet <3 a village in the heart 
of the country could scarcely have seemed more still ; the lamps 
were lighted, many of the shops ali’eady closed, a few of the sober 
couples and rclired spinsters of the place might, here and there, be 
seen slowly wandering homeward ^ter their evening walk ; tw o 
or three dogs, in spite of the prohibitions of the magistrates pla- 
carded on the walls, — (manifestoes which threatened with death the 
dogs, and predicted more than ordinary madness to the public),— 
were playing in the main road, ^sturbed Irom time to time as the 
blow coach, plying between the city and the suburb, crawled along 
the thoronghtare, or as the brisk mails whirled rapidly by, 
announced by the cloudy dust and the guard’s lively horn. Gradu- 
ally even these evidences of life ceased— the saunterers disappeared, 
the mails had passed, the dogs gave place to the later and more 
stealthy perambulations of tneir feline successors ” who love the 
moon.” At unfroquent intervals, the more important shops— the 
linen-drapers”, the chemists’, mid the gin-palace — still poured out, 
across the shadowy road, their streams of light, from windows yet 
unclosed ; but, with these exceptions, the business of the place 
stood still. 

At this time there emerged from a milliner’s house (shop, to 
outward appearance, it was not, evincing its gentilitjf^ and its 
degree, above the Capelocracy, to use a cciTain classical neologism* 
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by a t)rass plate on an oak door, whereon was ^‘aveii, — “Miss 
Semper, Milliner and Dressmaker, from Madame Devy*’), at this 
time, I say, and from this house, there emerged the light’ and 
gracbful form of a young female. vShe held in her left hand a little 
basket, of llio (3()nt(‘nts of which (frr it was empty) she had appa- 
rently just disposed ; and, as she stepped across the road, the 
lamp-liglit fell on a face in the first bloom of youth, and character- 
ised by an expression of child-like innocence and candour. It Avas 
a face regularly and exquisitely lovely, yet something there Avas in 
the aspect that saddened you ; you kncAV not Avhy, for it was not 
sad itself ; on the contrary, the lips smiled and the eyes sparkled. 
As she now glided along the shadowy street Avith a light, quick 
step, a man, who had lutherto been cfmeealed by the portico of an 
attorney’s house, advanced stealthily, and fallow(id her at a little 
distance. Unconscious that she Avas dogged^ and seemingly fear- 
less of all danger, the girl Avent lightly on, swinging her basket 
playi'ully to and fro, and chanting, in a low but musical tone, 
'5(une verses, that s<"oinec) rather to belong to the nursery than to 
that age Avhich the fair singer had attained. 

As she came to an angle whitli the main street formed with a 
lane, narrow, and partially lighted, a policeman, stationed there, 
looked hard at her, and then touched his hat Avith an air of respect, 
in Avhicli there seemed also a little of compassion: 

“ Good night to you,” said the girl, ]3asc-ing Iduj, and Avith a 
frank, gay tone. 

“ Shall I attend you home, Miss r ” said the man. 

“ What for ? I am very Avell ! ” ansAvered the young w'onian, 
Avith an accent and look ot innocent surprise. 

J list at this time the man, who had hitherto followed her, gained 
the spot, and tnmed down the lane. 

“ ^ es,” replied the policeman ; “ but it is getting dark, Miss.“ 

“ So it is cA’^ery night when I walk home, unless thmo ’& a moon. 
— Good- by. — Tlic moon,” she rex)eated to herself, as shcAvalked on, 
“ I used to be afraid of the moon Avhen I Avaa a little child ; ’* and 
then, after a pause, she murmured, iu a Ioav chant, — 

“ The moon, she is a wandering ghost. 

That walks ni penance mg-htly. 

. How sad she is, that wandennj? moon. 

For all she shines so brightly 1 

1 watched her eyes when I was young, 

Until they tnmed my brain, 

\iicl now 1 often weep to think 
’T will ne’er be right again.” 

As the murmur of these Avords died at distance down the lane hi 
Avhieh the girl had disappeared, the policeman, who had paused tc 
listen, shook his head mournfully, and said, while he moved on, — 
Voor thing! they should not let her always go about by her- 
self ; and yet, Avho would harm her ? “ 

Meanwhile Iho girl proceeded along the lane, which was skirted 
oy small, btit not mean houses, tiU it terminated in a cross-stile, 

it 
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that admitted into a churchyard. Here hunff the last lamp in the 
path, and a few dim stars broke palely over the long grass and 
scattered grave-stones, without piercing the deep shadow which the 
church threw over a large portion of the sacred ground. Just as 
she passed the stile, the man, whom we have before noticed, and 
who nad been leaning, as if waiting for some one, against the pales, 
approached, and said gently,— 

“ Ah, Miss ! it is a lone place for one so beautiful as you are to 
be alone. You ought never to be on foot.'* 

The girl stopped, and looked full, but without any alarm in her 
eyes, into the man's face. 

JGro away 1 ** she said, with a half peevish, half kindly tone of 
command. “ I don't know you."' 

“ But I have been sent to speak to you hy one who does know 
you, Miss— one who loves you to distraction — ^lie has seen you 
before at Mrs. West's. He is so grieved to think you should walk 
—you, who ought, he says, to have every luxury— ^th at he has scut 
his carriage for you. It is on the other side of the yard. Do come 
now and he laid his hand, though very lightly, on her arm. 

‘‘At Mrs, West's ! " she .said ; and, for tho first time, her voice 
and look showed Tear. “ Go awaj' directly ! How dare you touch 
me \ " 

“ But, my dear Miss, you have no idea how my employer 
loves you, and how rich he is. See, he has sent you all ibis money; 
it is gold— real gold. Y ou may have what you like, if you will but 
come. Now, don’t be silly, Miss." 

The girl made no answer, but, with a sudden spring, passed the 
man, and ran lightly and rapidly along the path, in an opposite 
Section from tnat to whicn the tempter had pointed, when 
inviting her to tho carriage. The man, surprised, but not baffled, 
reached her in an instant, and caught hold of her dress. 

“ Stay ! you must come— you must ! " lie said, threateningly ; 
and, loosening his grasp on her shawl, he threw his arm round her 
waist. 

“Don’t!" cried tho girl, pleadingly, and apparently subdued, 
turning her fair,, soft face upon her pursuer, and cla.sping her 
hands. “ Be quiet ! Fanny is silly ! No one is ever rude to poor 
Fanny!" 

“>Ajid no one will be rude to you, Miss,” said the man, apparently 
touched ; “ but I dare not go without you. You don't know what 
you refuse. Come ; ” and he attempted gently to draw licr back. 

“ No, no ! ” said the girl, changing from supplication to anger, 
and raising her voice into a loud shriek, “ No ! 1 will " 

“Nay, then,” interrupted the man, looking round anxiously; 
and, wdth a quick and dexterous movement, he threw a large 
handkerchief over lier face, and, as he held it fast to her lips 'vntli 
one hand, he lifted her from the ground. Still violently struggling, 
the ml contrived to remove the handkerchief, and once more her 
shii^ of terror rang through the violated sanotuaiy. 

At that instant a loud deep voice was heard, “ Who calls ? " And 
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a tall flffure seemed to rise, as from the sravc itself, and emergfe 
from the shadow of the church. A moment more, and a strong^ 
gfi’ipe was laid on the shoulder of the ravisher. “ What is this? 
On God*s ground, too ! Release her, wretch 1 

The man, trembling, half with superstitious, half with bodily fear, 
let go his captive, who fell at once at the knees of her deliverer. 

“ Don*t you hurt me too,” she said, as the tears rolled down her 
eyes. I am a good girl — and my grandfather's blind.” 

The stranger bent down and raised her ; then looking round for 
the assailant with an eye whose dark hre shonfi tlirough the gloom, 
he perceived the coward stealing off. He disdained to pursue. 

“ My poor child,” said he, with that voice which the strong 
assume to the weak — the man to some wounded infant— the voice 
of tender superiority and compassion, “ there is no cause for fear 
now. Be soothed. Do jmu live near ? Shall I sec you home ? ” 

“ Thank you ! That's kind. Pray do !” And, with an infantine 
conhdence she took his hand, as a child does that of a grown-up 
person ; — so they walked on together. 

“And,” said the stranger, “do you know that man? Has he 
insulted you before ? ” 

“ No — don't talk of him : ce me fait mat! ” And she put her 
hand to her forehead. 

The French was spoken with so French an accent, that, in some 
' curiosity, the stranger oast his eye over her plain dress. 

“ You speak French well.” 

Do I ? I wish I knew more words— I only recollect a few. 
When I am very happy or very sad they come into my head. But 
1 am happy now. I like your voice— I like you~0hl I have 
dropped my basket ! ” 

“ Shall 1 go back for it, or shall I buy you another ? ” 

“ Another !— Oh, no ! come back for it. How kind you are I— 
Ah ! I see it ! ” and she broke away and ran forward to pick it up. 

When she had recovered it, she laughed— she spoke to it— she 
kissed it. 

Her companion smiled as he said,— 

“ Some sweetheart has given you that basket— it seems but a 
common basket, too.” 

“ 1 have had it — oh, ever since — since — I don’t know how long ! 
- T t came with me from France— it was full of little toys. Th^ are 
/"gone— I am so sorry ! ” 

“ How old are you ? ” 

“ I don't know.” 

“ My pretty one,” said the stranger, with deep pity in his rich 
voice, “ your mother should not let you go out alone at this hour.” 

“ Mother !— mother ! ” repeated the giri, in a tone of surprise. 

“ Have you no mother ? 

“ No !— I had a father once. But he died, they say. I did not 
see him die. I sometimes cry when I thiiik that 1 shaR never, 
never see him again ! But,” she said, changing her accent from 
^lelancholy almost to joy, “ he is to have a grave here like the 

H 2 
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other girls* fathers !— a fine stone upon it— and all to be done A?itb 
my money!** 

“ Your money, my child ? ** 

“ Yes ; the money 1 make. I sell my work and take the? money 
to my grandfatlicr; but I lay by a little every week for a grave- 
stone for my lather.’* 

“Will tho gravestone be placed in that churchyard?’* They 
were now in another lane ; and, as he spoke, the stranger checked 
her, and bending down to look into her lace, he murmured to liirn- 
self, “ Is it possible ?— it must be— it must ! ” 

“ Yes ! I love that churchyard— my brother told me to put 
fiowers there ; and grandfather and I sit there in tho summer, 
without speaking, liut 1 don’t talk much, I like singing better 

• "All things that good and harmless arc. 

Are taught, they say, to sing,— 

The maiden resting at her work. 

The bird upon the wing ; 

'I'hc little ones at church, in prayer, 

Tlie angels m the sky— 

I'he angels less when babes are born 
Than when the aged die.’” 

And unconscious of the latent moral, dark or cheering, according 
as we estimate the value of this life, couched in the concluding ( 
rhyme, Fanny turned round to the stranger, and said, “Why 
should the angels bo glad when the aged die ? *’ 

“That they are released from a false, unjust, and miserable 
world, in which the first man was a rebel, and the second a 
murderer ! ’* muttered the stranger between his teeth, which ho 
gnashed as he spoke. 

The girl did not understand him; she shook her head gently, 
and made no reply. A few moments, and she paused before* a 
email house. ^ 

“ This is ray home.” 

“ It is so,” said her companion, examining the exterior of the 
house with an earnest gaze ; “ and your name is Fanny.” 

“ Yes— every one knows Fanny. Come in ; ’* and the girl opened 
the door with a latch-key. 

The stranger bowed his stately height as he crossed the low" 
threshold and followed his guide into a little parlour. 

Before a table, on which burned dimly, and with unheeded wick, 
a single candle, sat a man of advanced age ; and as he turned liis 
face to the door, the stranger saw that ho was blind. The girl 
bounded to his chair, passed her arms round the old man’s neck, 
and kissed his forehead; then nestling herself at his feet, and 
leaning her clasped hands caressingly on his knee, she said, — 

“ Grandpapa, 1 have brought you somebody you must love. He 
has been so kind to Fanny.” 

“ And neither of you can remember mo i ’* said the guest. 

The old man, whose dull face seemed to indicate dotage, half ^ 
raised himself at the sound of the stranger’s voice. 
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‘'Who is that?” said he, witli a feeble and querulous .voice. 
" Who Avants mo r ** 

“lam the friend of your lost son. I am lie Avho, ten years ago, 
brought Fanny to your roof, and gave her to your care—your son's 
last charge. And you blessed your son, and forgave him, and 
vowed to be a father to his Fanny.” 

The old man, Avho had now slowly risen to his feet, trembled 
violently, and stretched out his hands. 

“Conic near — near — let me put my hanfis on your head. I 
cannot see you ; but Fanny talks of you, and pra3^s for you ; and 
, Fanny— she has been an angel to me ! ” 

The stranger approached and half knelt as the old man spread 
his hands over his head, muttering inaudibly. Meanwliile Fanny, 
pale as death— her lips apart— an eager, painful expression on her 
la(?e — looked inquiringly on the dark, marked countenance of the 
visitor, and creeping towards him inch by inch, fearfully touched 
his dress— his arms— his countenance. 

“ llrother,” she said at last, doubtingly and timidly, — “ Brother, 
I thoiight I could never forget you ! But you are not like my 
brother ; you are older you arc— you arc I — no ! no ! you are 
not my brother I ” 

“ I am much changed, Fanny ; and you too ! ” 

He smiled as he spoke ; and the. smile— sweet and pitying— 
thoroughly changed the character of his face, which was ordinarily 
stern, grave, and proud. 

“ I know you now !” exclaimed Fanny, in a tone of wild joy. 
“ And you come back from that grave 1 My flowers have brought 
you back at last ! 1 knew they would ! Brother ! Brother ! ” 

And she threw herself on his breast and burst into passionate 
tears. -Then, suddenly drawing herself back, she hud her linger 
on his arm* and looked np at him beseechingly. 

“ Pray, now, is he really dead? He, my Mlicr ! — lie, too, was 
lost like you. Can’t he come back again as you have done ? *’ 

“ Do you grieve for him still, then ? Poor girl ! ” said the 
stranger, evasively, and seating himself. Fanny continued to 
listen for an answer to her touching question; but iinding that 
* none was given, she stole away to a corner of the room and leaned 
face on her hands, and seemed to think — till at lust, as she so 
f aat, the tears began to flow down her cheeks, and she wept, but 
silently and unnoticed. 

“ But, sir,” said the guest, after a short pause, “ how is this ? 
Fanny tells me she supports you by her work. Arc you so poor, 
then ? Yet I left you your son’s bequest ; and you, too, I under- 
tood, though not rich, were not in want ! ” 

“ There was a curse on my gold,” said the old man, sternly. It 
was stolen from us.” 

There was another pause. Simon broke it.. 

“ And you, young man,— how has it fared with you ? You have 
' ^prospered, I hope.” 

“1 am as 1 have been for years — alone in the world, without 
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^dred without friends. But. thanks to Heaven, I am not a 

kindred and no friends ! ” repeated the old man. No 
father — ^no brother — no wife— no sister ! ” 

None ! No one to care whether I live or die,” answered the 
stranger, with a mixture of pride and sadness in his voice. ‘‘ But, 
the song has it — 

care for nobody—no, not I, 

For nobody cares for me I ’ ♦* 

There was a certain pathos in the mockery with which ho 
repeated the homely lines, although, as he did, ho gathered himself 
up, as if conscious of a certain consolation and reliance on the 
resources not dependent on others which he had found in his own 
strong limbs and his own stout heart. 

At that moment he felt a soft touch upon his hand, and he saw 
Fanny looking at him through the tears that still flowed, 

** You have no one to care for jrou? Don't say so ! Como and 
live with us, brother ; we'll care for you. 1 have never forgotten 
the flowers — never ! Do come I Fanny shall love you. Fanny 
can work for three ! ” 

** And they call her an idiot ! ” mumbled the old man, with a 
vacant smile on his lips. 

** My sister I You shall be my sister ! Forlorn one— whom even 
Nature has fooled and betrayed ! Sister !— we, both orphans !— 
Sister ! ” exclaimed that dark, stern man, passionately, and with 
a broken voice ; and he opened his arms, and Fanny, without a 
blush or a thought of shame, threw herself on his breast. He kissed 
her forehead with a kiss that was, indeed, pure and holy as a bro- 
ther's : and Fanny felt that he had left upon her cheek a tear that 
was not her own. 

“ Well,” he said, with an altered voice, and taking the old man’s 
hand, “ what say you ? Shall I take un my lodging with you ? 1 
have a little money ; 1 can protect ana aid you both. 1 shall be 
often away— in London or elsewhere— and will not intrude too 

much on you. But you blind, and she [here he broke off the 

sentence abruptly and went on] you should not be left alone. ' 
And this neighbourhood, that burim-place, are dear to me. 1, too, 
Fanny, have lost a parent; and that grave ** 

Be paused, and then added, in a trembling voice, And you 
have placed flowers over that grave ? ” 

Stay with us,” said the blind man ; “ not for our sake but your 
own. Ine world is a bad place. 1 have been long sick of the world. 
Yes ! oomeand livenearthe burial-ground— the nearer you are to the 
grave» the safer you are and you have a little money, you say ? ” 

“ I will come to-morrow, then. I must return now. To-morrow, 
Fanny, we shall meet ^ain,” 

“ you go?” said Fanny, tenderly. But you wiU come 
again ; you ^ow I used to think every one died when he left me*. 
I am wiser now. Yet still, when you do leave me, it is true that 
you die for Fanny ! 
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At tliis moment, as the three persons were grouped, each had 
assumed a posture of form, an expression of face, which a painter 
of fitting sentiment and skill would have loved to study. The 
visitor had gained the door ; and as he stood there, his noble 
height— the magnificent strength and health of his manhood in its 
full prime — contrasted alike the almost spectral debility of extreme. 

and the graceful delicacy of Fanny — half girl, half child 
There was something foreign in his air — and the half military 
ha, bit, relieved by the red riband of the Bo^ybon knighthood. His 
complexion was dark as that of a Moor, and his raven hair curled 
close to the stately head. The soldier-moustache — thick, hut 
glossy as silk — shaded the firm lip; and the pointed beard, assumed 
by the exiled Carlists, heightened the effect of the strong and 
haughty features and the expression of the martial countenance. 

But as Fanny’s voice died on his ear, he half averted that proud 
face ; and the dark eyes — almost Oriental in their brilliancy and 
depth of shade— seemed soft and humid. And there stood Fanny, 
in a posture of such unconscious sadness — such childlike inno- 
cence ; her arms drooping — her face wistfully turned to his — and a 
half-smile upon the lips, that made stiU more touching the tears 
not yet dried upon her cheeks. While thin, frail, shadowy, with 
white hair and furrowed chcokg, the old man fixed his sightless 
orbs on space ; and his face, usually only animated from the 
lethargy of advancing dotage by a certain ouerulous cynicism, now 
grew suddenly earnest, and even thoughtful, as Fanny spoke of 
Death I 


CHAPTER V. 


Time hath a wallet at his back 
Whereiu he puts alms for oblivion. 

* Perseverance, <lear my lord, 

Keeps honour bright.— T toiVks and Cressida, 

I HATE not sought— as would have been easy, by a little inge- 
nuity in the early portion of this narrative — whatever source of 
vulgar interest mignt be derived from the mystery of names and 
persons. As in Charles Spencer the reader is allowed at a glance 
to detect Sidney Morton, so in Philip de Vaudemont (the stranger 
who rescued Fanny) the reader at once recognises the hero of my 
tale ; but, since neither of these young men has a better right to 
the name resigned than to the name adopted, it will bo simpler 
and more convenient to designate them by those appellations by 
which they are now known to the world. In truth, Philip de 
Vaudemont was scarcely the same being as Philip Morton. In the 
short visit he had paid to the elder Gawtrey, when he con- 
signed Fanny to his charge, he had given no name ; and tlm one 
he now look (when, towards the evening of the next day, he re- 
turned to Simon’s house) the old man heard for the first time 
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Once more sunk into his usual apathy, Simon did not express any 
surprise that a Frenchman should bo so well acquainted with Eng- 
lish—he scarcely observed that the name was French. Simoirs 
age seemed daily to bring him more and more to that state when 
life is mere mechanism, and the soul, preparing for its departure, 
no longer heeds the tenement that crumbles silently and neglected 
into its lonely dust. Yaudemont came with but little luggage (for 
he had an apartment also in London), and no attendant, — a single . 
horse was consigned to the stables of an inn at hand, and he seemed, 
as soldiers are, more careful for the comforts of the animal than his 
own. There was but one woman servant in the humble household, 
who did all the ruder work ; for Fanny*s industry could aftbrd it. 
The solitary servant and the homely fare sulficed for the simple and 
hardy adventurer. 

Fanny, wdth a countenance radiant with joy, took his hand and 
led him to his room. Poor child ! ^Yith that instinct of woman 
which never deserted her, she had busied herself the whole day in 
striving to deck the chamber according to her own notions of com- 
fort. She had stolen from her little hoai*d wherewithal to miikc? 
some small purchases, on w’hich the Dowbiggin of tho suburb had 
been consulted. And what with flowers on the table, and a hre at 
the hearth, the room looked cheerful. 

She watched him as he glanced around, and felt disappointed 
that ho did not utter the admiration she expected. Angry at lust 
with the indiflerence which, in fact, as to external accommodation, 
was habitual to him, she plucked his sleeve, and said, — 

“Why don’t j’-ou speak? Is it not nice? — Fanny did her 
best.” 

“ And a thousand thanks to Fanny ! It is all I could wish.” 

“ There is another room, bigger than this, but the wicked woman 
w’ho robbed us slept there ; and besides, you said you liked the 
churchyard. “ See I ” and she opened the window, and pointed to 
the church- to'sver rising dark a^^ainst the evening sky. » 

“ This is better than all! ” said Yaudemont; and ho looked 
out from the window in a silent reverie, which Fanny did not 
disturb. 

And now he was settled ! From a career so wild, agitated, and 
various, the adventurer paused in that humble resting-nook. But 
quiet is not repose — obscurity is not content. Often as, mom and 
eve, he looked forth upon the spot, where his mother’s heart, un- 
conscious of love and woe, mouldered away, tho indignant and 
bitter feelings of the wronged outcast and tlie sou who could not 
clear the mother’s name, swept away the subdued and gentle 
melancholy into which time usually softens regret for. the dead, 
and with which most of us think of the distant past, and the once 
joyous childhood ! 

In this man’s breast lay, concealed by his external calm, those 
memories and aspirations which are as strong as pas^ons. ^ In his 
earlier years, when he had been put to hard shifts for existence, 
he had found no leisure for close and brooding rejection upon that 
spoliation of juk rights— that calumny upon his mother’s name. 
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which had first brought the Ni^ht into his Morning. Kis resent- 
ment towards the Beauforts, it is true, had ever been an intense 
but a fitful and irregular passion. It was exactly in proportion 
as, by those rare and romantic incidents which Fiction cannot 
invent, and which Narrative takes with diffidence from the great 
storehouse of Real Life his steps had ascended in the social Itmder 
-—that all which his childhood had lost — all which the robbers of 
his heritage had gained, the grandeur and the power of wealth — 
above all, the hourly and the tranquil bsippiness of a stainless 
name, became palpable and distinct. He hafi loved Eugenie as a 
boy loves for the first time an accomplislied woman. He regarded 
her, so refined— so gentle — so gifted, with the feelings due to a 
superior being, witfi an eternal recollection of the ministering 
angel that had shone upon him when ho stood on tlie dark abyss. 
She was the first that had redeemed his fate— the first that had 
guided aright his path — the first that had tamed the savage at his 
breast : it was the young lion charmed by the eyes of Una. The 
outline of his story had been truly given at Lord Lilbiirne’s. De- 
spite his pride, which revolted from such obligations to another, 
and a w'omaii — which dislDced and struggled against a disguise 
which at once and alone saved him from the detection of the past 
and the terrors of the future— he had yielded to her, the wise and 
the gentle, as one whoso judgment he could not doubt; and, indeed, 
the slanderous falsehoods circulatdd by the lackey, to whose discre- 
tion, the night of Gawtrey's death, Eugenie had preferred to confide 
her own honour rather than another's lilb, had (as Liancourt 
rightly stated) left Philip no option but that w;hich Madame de 
Mcrville deemed the best, wbelher for her liappinobs or her good 
name. Then had followed a bri(‘f season— the holiday of his life — 
the season of young hope and passion, of brilliancy and joy, closing 
by that abrupt death which again left him lonely in the world. 

When, from the grief that succeeded to the death of Eugenic, he 
w^okc to find himself amidst the strange faces and exciting scenes 
of an Oriental court, ho turned with hard and disgustful contempt 
from Pleasure, as an infidelity to the dead. Ambition crept oyer 
liim — ^liis mind hardened as his cheek bron/cd under those burning 
imns— his hardy frame, his energies prematurely awakened, his 
constitutional disregard to danger, — made him a brave and slolful 
vsoldier. He acquired reputation and rank liut, as time went on, 
the ambition took a higher flight — ^he felt his sphere eii'cumscribed; 
the Eastern indolence that filled up the long intervals between 
Eastern action chafed a temper never at rest : ho returned to 
France : his reputation, Idancourt's friendship, and the relations 
of Eugenie— grateful, as has before been imjnied, for the gene- 
rosity with which he surrendered the principal part of her 
donation— opened for him a new career, but one painful and gail- 
irig. In the Indian court there was no question of his birth — one 
adventurer was equal with the rest. But in Paris, a man attempt* 
ing to rise provoked fill the sarcasm of wit, all tlie cavils of party; 
and in pxilisbed and civil life, what valour has w^eapQUs against a 
jest? Thus, in civilisation, all the passions that spring from 
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humiliated self-love and baffled aspiration a^ain preyed upon his 
breast. He saw then, that the more he 8l^u^^^>*]ed from obscurity, 
the more acute woiild become rescarcdi into nis true origin ; and 
his writhing pride almost stung to death his ambition. To succeed 
in life by regular means was indeed difficult for this man ; always 
recoiling from the name boro — always strong in Uio hope yet 
to regain that to which ho conceived himself entitle(^— cherishing 
that pride of country which never deserts the native of a Free 
State, however^ harsh^ a parent she may have prov(‘d ; and, abovt' 
all, whatev(T his ambition and his passions, taking, from ilie vt^ry 
misfortunes ho had known, an indomitable belief in the ultimate 
justice of Heaven he had refused to sever the last ties that con- 
nected him V ith his lost heritage and his forsaken land— -he refused 
to be naturnHsed — to make the name ho boro legally undisputed-— 
he was contented to be an alien. Keitherwas Vaudimumt fitted 
exactly for that crisis in the social world w'hen the men of journals 
and talk bustle aside the men of action. He had not cultivated 
literature, ho had^no book-knowledge— the world had l)C‘en his 
school, and stem life his teacher. Still, eminently skilled in those 
physical accomplishments which men admire and soldiers covet, 
cafin and self-possessed in manner, of great personal advantages, 
of much ready talent and of practised observation in character, he 
continued to breast the obstacles around him, and te establish him- 
self in the favour of those in power. It was natural to a person so 
reared and circumstanced to have no sympathy with what is called 
the popular cause. He was no citizen in tnc state,— be was a 
stranger in the land. He had suffered, and still suffered, too much 
from mankind, to have that philanthropy, sometimes visionary but 
always noble, which, in fact, generally springs from the studies we 
cultivate, not in the forum, but the closet.^ Men, alas I too often 
lose the Democratic Enthusiasm in proportion as they find reason 
to suspect or despise their kind. And if there were not hopes for 
the Future, which this hard, nractical, daily life does not suffice to 
teach us, the vision and the glory that belong to the Great Popular 
Creed, dimmed benoatli the injustice, the follies, and the vices of 
the world as it is, would fade into the lukewarm sectarianism of 
temporary Party. Moreover, Vaudemont's habits of thought and 
reasoning wire those of the camp, confirmed by the systems fami- 
liar to him in the East : lie regarded the populace as a soldier 
enamoured of discipline and order usually does. His theories, 
therefore, or rather nis ignorance of what is sound in theory, went 
with Charles tlie Tenth in his excesses, but not with the timidity 
which terminated those excesses by dethronement and disgrace. 
Chafed to the heart, gnawed with proud grief, he obeyed the royal 
mandates, and followed the exiled monarab : his hopes overthrown, 
bis cai’ecr in France annihilated for ever. But on entering Eng- 
land, his temper, confident and ready of resource, fastened itself on 
new food. In the land where he had no name he might yet re- 
build his fortunes. It was an arduous effort— an improbable hope ; 
but the words heard by the bridge of Paris— words that had often 
cheered him in his exilo through hardships and through dangers 
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wliich it is unnece«*sary to our narrative to detail — Vet rung 
again in his ear, as he leaped on his native land— “ Tinl^, Faith, 
Energjr.” 

While such his character in the larger and more distant relations 
of life, in the closer circles of companionship many rare and noble 
qualities were visible. It is true that he was stern, perhaps im- 
perious— of a temper that always struggled for command ; but he 
was deeply susceptible of kindness, and if feai ed by those who 
opposed, loved by those who served him. i^bout his character was 
that mixture of tenderness and fierceness which belonged, of old, 
to the descriptions of the warrior. Though so little lettered, Life 
had taught liim a certain poetry of sentiment and idea;— more 
poetry, perhaps, in the silent thoughts that, in his happier mo- 
ments, filled his solitude, tlian in half the pages that his brother 
had read and written by the dreaming lake. A certain largeness 
of idea and nobility of impulse often made him. act the sentiments 
of which bookmen write. With all his passions, he held licentious- 
ness in disdain ; with all his ambition for the power of w'ealth, he 
despised its luxury. Simple, masculine, severe, abstemious, he 
was of that mould in which, in earlier times, the successful men of 
action have been cast. But to successful action, circumstance is 
more necessary than to triumphant study. 

It was to be expected that, m proportion as he had been familiar 
with a purer and nobler life, he should look with great and deep 
self-hipniliation at his early association with (juwtrcy. He was 
in thijs respect more severe on himself than any other mind oi^- 
narily Just and candid would have been, — when faiiiy surv’eying 
the circumstances of penury, hunger, and despair, which had 
driven him to Oawtrey*s roof, the imperfect nature of his early 
education, the boyish trust and affection he had felt for his pro- 
tector, and his own ignorance of, and exemption from, all the 
worse practices of that unhappy criminal. But still, when, with 
the knowledge he had now acquired, the man looked calmly back, 
his cheek burned with remorseful shame at his unreflecting com- 
panionship in a life of subterfuge and equivocation, the true nature 
of which, the hoy (so circumstanced as we have shown him) m’ght 
be forgiven for not at that time comprehending. Two advantages 
resulted, b*.wever, from the error ana the remorse : first, the humi- 
liation it brought, curbed, in some measure, a pride that might 
otherwise have been arrogant and unamiable; and, secondly, as I 
have before intimated, his profound gratitude to Heaven for his 
deliverance from the snares that had^beset his youth, gave his 
future the ^ide of an earnest and heartfelt faith. He acknow- 
ledged in life no such thing as accident. Whatever his struggles, 
whatever his melancholy, whatever his sense of worldly wrong, he 
never despaired ; for nothing now could shake his belief in one 
directing l^ovidenoe. 

The ways and habits of Vaudemont were not at discord with 
those of tne quiet household in which he was now a guest. 
most men of strong frames, and accustomed to active, not studious 
pursuits, he rose early and nan By rode to London, to come 
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back late at noon to their frugal meal. And if again, perliap* 
after the hour when Fanny and Simon retired, he would often 
return to London, his own pass-key re-admitted him, at whatever 
time lie came back, without disturbing the sleep of the household. 
Sometimes, when the sun began to declihe, if the air was warm, 
the old man would crawl out, leaning on that strong arm, through 
the neighbouring lanes, ever returning through tlu) lonely burial- 
ground ; or when the blind host clung to his Preside, and composed 
himself' to sleep, Philip would saunter forth along with P^anny; 
and on the days when she went to sell her work, or select her 
purchases, he always made a point of attending her. And her 
cheek wore u, flush of pride when she saw him carrying her little 
basket, or waiting without, in musing patience, while she per- 
formed her commissions in the shops. Though, in reality, Fanny's 
intellect was ripening within, yet still the surface often misled the 
eye as to the depths. It was rather that something yet held back 
the faculties from their growth, than that the faculties themselves 
were wanting. Her weakness was more of the nature of the infant's 
than of one afflicted wdth incurable imbecility. For instance, she 
managed the little household with skill and prudence ; she could 
calculate in her liead as rapidly as Vaudemont himself, the arith- 
metic necessary to her simple duties ; she knew the value of money, 
which is more than some of us wise folk do. Her skill, even in 
lier infancy so remarkable, in various branches of female handi- 
work, was carried, not only by perseverance, but by invention and 
peculiar talent, to a marvellous and exquisite perfection. Her 
embroidery, especially in what was then more rare than at present, 
viz., flo^vcrs on silk, was much in request among the great modistes 
of London, to whom it found its way through the agency of Miss 
Semper. So that all this had dnablcd her, for years, to provide 
every necessary comfort of life for herself and her blind protector. 
And her care for the old man was beautiful in its minuteness, its 
vigilance. Wherever her heart was interested, there never seemed 
a deficiency of mind. Yaudemont was touched to see how much 
of afi'cetionate and pitying respect she appeared to enjoy in the 
neighbourhood, especially among tlie humbler classes— even the 
begf'ar who swept the crossings did not beg of her, but bade God 
bless her as slie passed ; and the rude, discontented artisan would 
di'aw himself from the wall and answer, with a softened brow, the 
smile with which the harmless one charmed his courtesy. In fact, 
whatever attraction she took Irom her youth, her beauty, ber 
misfortune, and her affecting industry, was heightened, in the 
eyes of tlie poorer neigliboui‘s, by many little traits of charity and 
kindness ; many a sick child had she tended, and many a breadiess 
board had stolen something from the stock set aside for her father's 
grave, 

“ Don't you think,” she once whispered to Yaudemont, ** that 
God attends to us more if we are good to those who are sick and 
hungry?” 

” Certainly, .we are taught to think so.” 

“ Weil, I'il tell you a secret—don't tell again. Grandpapa once 
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Bald that my father had done bad thingjs ; now, if Fanny is good 
to those she can help, I think that God will hear her more kindly 
when ahe prays him to forgive what her father did. Do you thine 
so too ? Do say — you aro so wise ! ” 

“ Fanny, you are wiser than all of us ; and 1 feel myself better 
and happier when I hear you speak/' 

There were, indeed, many moments when Vaudemont tliought 
that her deficiencies of intellect might have been repaired, long 
since, hy skilful culture and habitual companionship with those of 
her own ago ; from which companionship^ however, Fanny, even 
when, at school, hod shrunk aloof. At other moments, there was 
something so absent and distracted about her, or so fantastic and 
incohpent, that \'audemont, with the man's hard worldly eye, 
read in it nothing but melancholy confusion. J^overtheless, if the 
skein of ideas was entangled, each thread in itself was a thread of 
gold. 

Fanny's groat object—her great ambition— her one hope — ^was a 
tomb for her supposed father. Whether from some of tliat early 
religion attached to the grave, which is most felt in CalhoUc 
countries, and which she had imbibed at the convent ; or from her 
residence so near the burial-ground, and the aflection with which 
she regaided the spot whatever the cause, slie had cherished for 
some years, as young maidens usnally cherish the desire of the 
Altar—the dream of the Gravestgne. But the hoard w’^as amassed 
so slowly now old Gawtrey was attacked by illness now there 
was some little difficulty in the rent ; now some fluctuation in the 
price of work ; and now, and more often than all, some demand 
on her charity, which interfered with, and drew from, the pious 
savings. This was a sentiment in which her new friend sym- 
pathised deeply ; for he, too, remembered that his first gold had 
Dought that humble stone which still preserved upon the earth the 
memory of his mother. 

Meanwhile, days crept on, and no new violence was offered to 
Fanny. Vaudemont learned, then, by little and little— and 
Fanny's account was very confused — the nature of the danger she 
had run. 

It seemed that one day, tempted hy the fineness of the weather 
up the road that led from the suburb farther into the countr 3 \ 
Fanny was stopped by a gentleman, in a carriage, who accosted 
her, as she said, very kmdJy : and after several questions, w Inch 
she answered with her usual unsuspecting innocence, learned her 
trade, insisted on purchasing some articles of work which she had 
at the moment in ner basket, and promised to procure hfT a con- 
stant purchaser, upon much better terms than she liad hitherto 
obtained, if she would call at the house of a Mrs. West, about a 
mile from the suburb towards London. This she promised to do, 
and this she did, according to the address he gave her. She was 
admitted to a lady more gaily dressed than Fanny had ever seen a 
lady before,— the gentleman was also prosent,T-*thoy both loaded 
her with compliments, and bought her work at a price which 
seemed about to realise all the hopes of the poor - girl as tp the 
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gravestone for William Gawtrey, — as if his evil fate pursued that 
TOd man heyond the grave, and his very tomb was to be pur- 
chased by the gold of the polluter! The lady then appointed her 
to call again ; but meanwhile, she met Fanny in the streets, «nd 
>yhile she was accosting her, it fortunately chanced that Miss 
Semper the milliner passed that way — turned round, looked hard 
at the lady, used very angry language to her, seized Fanny’s 
hand, led her away, wmile the lady slunk off; and told her that 
the said lady was a very bad woman, and that Fanny must never 
speak to her figaiu. Fanny most cheerfully promised, this. And, 
in fact, the lady, probably afraid, whether of the mob or the 
magistrates, nevei again came near her. % 

‘^And,” said Fanny, “ 1 gave tlic money they had both given to 
me to Miss Semper, who said she would send it back ” 

** You did right, Fanny ; and as 3'ou made one promise to Miss 
Semper, so you must make me one — never to stir from home again 
without me or some other person. No, no other person — only me. 
I will give up every thing else to go with you.” 

“Will yon Oh, yes, 1 promise ! I used to like going alone, but 
that was before you came, brother.” 

And as Fanny kept her promise, it would have been a bold 
gallant indeed who would have ventured to molest her by the side 
of that stately and strong protector. 
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lVmo».->£ach thing *s a thief 

The laws, your curb and whip, in Uieir rough powri 
}Ia\e uncheck’d theft. 

* * * n t 

Ihe sweet degrees that this brief world affords, 

To such as may the passive drugs of it 
Fieely command.— Ttmon oj Athem 


Ok the day and at the hour fixed for the interview with the 
stranger who had visited Mr. Beaufort, Lord Lilbume was sealed 
in the library of his brother-in-law ; and before the elbow-chair, 
on which he lolled carelessly, stood our old friend Mr. Sharp of 
Bow Street notability. 

** Mr. Sharp,” said the peer, “ I have sent for you to do me a 
little favour. I expect a man here who professes to give Mr, Beau- 
fort, my brother-in-law, some information about a lawsuit. It is 
necessary to know the exact value of his evidence. I wish you to 
ascertain all particulars about him. Be so good as to seat yourself 
in the porters chair in the hall ; note him when he enters, un- 
observed yourself—but as he is probably a steanger to you, note 
him still more when he leaves the house ; follow him at a distance ; 
find qut where-he lives, whom he associates with, where te visits, 
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their names and directions, what his character and calling are ; — 
in a word, everything you can, and report to me each evening. 
Dog him well, never lose sight of him— -you will be handsomely 
paid.. You understand ? 

“All said Mr, Sharp, “leave me alone, my lord. Been em- 
ployed before by your lordship’s brother-in-law. "We knows 
what’s what.” 

“ I don’t doubt it. To your post. — I expect him every moment.” 

And, in fact, Mr. Sharp had only just ensconced himself in the 
porter’s chair when the stranger knocked ah the door— in another 
moment he was shown in to Lord LBbume. 

“^ir,” said his lordship, without rising, “be so good as to take 
a chair. Mr. Beaufort is obliged to leave town— -he has asked me 
to see you— I am one of his family— his wdfe is my sister — ^you 
may be as frank with me as with him, — more so, perhaps.” 

“ I beg the fauvour of your name, sir,” said the stranger, adjust- 
ing his collar. 

“ Yours first — ^business is business.” 

“ Well, then, Captain Smith.” 

“ Of what regiment ?” 

“Half-pay.” 

“ I am Lord Lilburno. Your name is Smith— humph ! ” added 
the peer; looking over some notes before him. “ I see it is also the 
name of the witness appealed to by Mrs. Morton— humph ! ” 

At this remark, and stni more at the loolt which accompanied it, 
the countenance, before impudent l^d complacent, of Captain 
Smith fell into visible embarrassment ; he cleared his throat |pd 
said, with a little hesitation, — 

“ My lord, that witness is living ! ” 

“ No doubt of it— witnesses never die where property is con- 
cerned and imposture intended.” 

At this moment the servant entered, and placed a little note, 
quaintly folded, before Lord Lilburne. Ho glanced at it in sur- 
prise— opened, and read as follows, in pencil 

“ My Loui),— 1 knows the man ; take caer of him ; he is as big 
a roge as ever stept ; bo was transported some three year back, and 
unless his time has been shortened by the Home, he’s absent with- 
out leve. We used to call him Dashing Jerry. That ere youngster 
we went arter, by Mr. Bofort’s wish, w'as a pal of his. Scu 2 e the 
liberty 1 take, * “ J. Shaup.” 

While Lord Lilburne held this efiusion to the candle, and spelled 
tiis way through it, Captain Smith, recovering his self-composure, 
thus proceeded ; — 

^ “ Imposture, my lord ! imposture ! I really don’t understand. 
Your lordship really seems so suspicious, that it is quite uncom- 
fortable. I am sure it is all the same to me ; and if Mr. Beaufort 
does not think proper to see me himself, why I’d best make my 
bow.” 

And Captain Smith rose. 

I “ Stay a moment, sir. What Mr. Beaufort may yet do, I cannot 
say ; but I know this, you stand charged of a very^ glmve offence. 
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and if your witness or witnesses—you may have fifty, for what I 
care— are equally j?uilty, so much the worse for them. * 

“ My lord, 1 really don’t comprehend.” 

” Then I will he more plain. I accuse you of devising an in 
famous falsehood for the purpose of extorting money. Let youi 
witnesses api:)ear in court, and I promise that you, they, and the 
young man, Mr. Morton, whose claim they set up, shall be indicted 
for conspiracy-conspiracy, if accompanied (as in the case of your 
witnesses) with perjury, of iho blachest die. Mr. Smith, I know 
you; and, helbre tei^ o’clock to*morrow, I shall know also if you 
had his majesty’s leave to quit the colonics ! Ah ! I am plain 
enough now, I see.” 

And Ijord Lilburne threw himself hack in his chair, and coldly 
contemplated the white face and dismayed expression of the crest- 
fallen captain. That most w'orthy person, after a pause of con- 
fusion, amaze, amd fear, made an involuntary stride, with a menac- 
mg ^sture, towards Lilburne; the peer quietly placed bis hand on 

” One moment more,” said the latter ; “ if I ring this bell, it is 
to place you in custody. Let Mr. Beaufort but see you here once 
again — ^nay, let him but hear another word of this pretended law- 
suit — and you return to the colonics. Pshaw ! Erown not at me, 
sir ! A Bow Street officer is in the hall. Begone I—no, stop one 
moment, and take a lesson in life. Never again attempt to threaten 
people of property and station. Around every rich man is a wall 
—better not run your head against it,” 

” But I swear solemnly,” cried the knave, with an emphasis so 
startling, that it carried with it the appearance of truth, ” that 
the marriage did take place,” 

” And I say, no less solemnly, that any one who swears it in a 
court of law shall he prosecuted for perjury ! — Bah ! you are a 
sorry rogue, after all ! ” 

And mth an air of supreme and half-compa (sionate contempt, 
Lord Lilburne turned away and stirred the fire. Captain Smith 
muttered and fumbled a moment with his gloves, then shrugged 
his shoulders and sneaked out. 

That night Lord Lilburne again received his friends, and 
amongst his guests came Yaudemont. Lilburne was one who liked 
the study of character, especially the character of men wrestUng 
against the world. WhoUj^free from every species of ambition, 
he seemed to reconcile himself to his dpathy by examining into tho 
disquietude, the mortification, the heart’s wear and teai*, which are 
the lot of the ambitious. Like the spider in lya hole, ho watched 
with hungry pleasure the flies struggling in the weh ; through 
whose sliffiy labyrinth he walked wdth an easy safety. Perhaps, 
one reason why he loved gaming was less from tho joy of winning 
than tho philosophical complacency witli -which he fcasited on tho 
emotions of those who lost : always serene, and, except in debauch, 
dways passionless,— Majendie, tracing the experiments of science 
in the agonies of some tortured dog, could not be more wrant in 
t^e science, more indiffirrent to the dog, than Lord Lilburne, 
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milling a victim, in the analysis of human passions, —stoical in 
the writhings of the wretch whom he tranquilly dissected. Be 
wished to win money of Vaudemont — to ruin this man, who pre- 
sum^ to be more generous than other people—to see a bold, adven- 
turer submitted to the wheel of the fortune which reigns in a 
pack of cards and all, of course, without the least hate to the 
man whom he then saw for the first time. On the contrary, he 
felt a respect for Vaudemont. Like most worldly men, Lora lil- 
bume was prepousessed in favour of those who seek to rise iu life ; 
and like men who have excelled in manly rftnd athletic exercises, 
he was also prepossessed in favour of those who appeared fitted for 
the same success. 

Liancourt took aside his friend, as Lord Lilbumc was talking 
with his other guests : — 

**1 need not caution you, who never play, not to commit your- 
self to Lord Lilburue*B tender mercies ; remember, be is an aarair- 
able player.” 

answered Vaudemont, “I want to know this man: I 
have reasons, which alone induce me to enter his house. I can 
afford to venture something, because 1 wish to see if I can gain 
something for one dear to me. And foi tlio rest (he muttered) — 
know him too well not to be on my guaid.” With that he joined 
Lord Lilbume’s group, and accepted the invitation to the card- 
table. At supper, Vaudemont conversed more tlian was habitual 
to him ; he especially addressed himself to his host, and listened, 
with great attention, to Lilbuimo's caustic comments upon every 
lopic successively started. And whether it was the art of Be 
Vaudemont, or from an interest that Lord Lilburne took in study- 
ing what was to him a new character, — or whether that, both men 
excelling i)eculiarly in all masculine accomplishments, their con- 
versation was of a nature that w'as more attractive to themselves 
than to others ; it so happened, that they were still talking while 
the daylight already peered through the window-curtains. 

“And I have outstayed all your guests,” said Be Vaudemont, 
glancing round the emptied room. 

“ It is the best compliment you could pay me. Another night 
we can enliven our tete-a-tete with icart^ ; though at your age, 
and with your appearance, I am suiyrised, Monsieur de Vaudemont, 
that you are fond of play ; I should have thought tliat it was not 
in a pack of cards that you looked for hearts. But perhaps you 
are htase betimes of ^e beau «exc.” 

“Yet your lordship's devotion to it is, perhaps, as great now as 
e\er?” 

“ Mine no, not as ever. To different a^s different degrees. 
At your age I wooed ; at mine I pxu'ohase— tho better plau of the 
two : it docs not take up half so much time,” 

“ Your mpiriage, I think, Lord Lilbume, was not blessed with 
children. Perhaps sometimes you feel the wont of them 

“ If I did, I could have them by the dozen. Other ladies haj» 
Docn more generous in that department than the late Lady I2|* 
bumc, Heaven rejst her t " ^ 
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** And,’* said Yaudemont, fixing his eves vdth some eamesbiess 
on his host, ‘*if you were really persuaded that you had a child, 
or perhaps a grandchild— the mother one whom you loved in wur 
fir^ youth— a child affectionate, beautiful, and especially needing 
your care and protection, would you not suffer that child, though 
illdgitdmate, to supply to you the want of filial affection r” 

‘*Tilial affection, mon cner /” repeated Lord Lilbume, ** needing 
my care and protection ! Pshaw ! In other words, would I give 
board and lodging to some young vagabond who was good enough 
to soy he was son to Lord Lubume ? ** 

“ But if you were convinced that the claimant were your son, or 
perhaps your daughter— a tenderer name of the two, and a more 
helpless claimants* 

*^My dear Monsieur do Yaudemout, you ore doubtless a man of 
gallantry and of the world. If the children whom the law forces 
on one are, nine times out of ten, such damnable plagues, judge if 
one would father those whom the law permits us to disown ! 
Natural children are the Parias ,of the world, and /^am one of 
the Brahmans." 

*‘But,” persisted Yaudemont, “forgive me if I press the question 
farther. Perhaps I seek from your wisdom a guide to my own 
conduct ; — suppose then, a man had loved, had wronged, the mother, 
suppose that in the child he saw one who, without his aid, might 
be exposed to every curse with which the Parias (true, the Parias /) 
cf the world are too often visited, and who with his aid might become, 
as age advanced, his companion, his nurse, his comforter ** 

“Ttoh J" interrupted Lilbume, with some impatience ; “ I know 
not how our conversation fell on such a topic— but if you really 
ask my opinion in reference to any case in practical life, you shall 
have it. Look you, then, Monsieur de Yaudemont, no man has 
studied the art of happiness more than 1 have ; and I will tell you 
the great secret— have as few ties as possible. ^ Nurse !— pooh ! you 
or I could hire one by the week a thousand times more useful and 
careful than the bore of a child. Comforter! — a man of mind 
never wonts comfort. And there is no such thing as sorrow while 
we have health and money, and don’t care a straw for anybody in 
the world. If you chose to love people, thetr health and circum- 
stances, if either go wrong, can fret you : that opens inaDy avenues 
to pain. Never hve alone, but always feel alone. You think this 
unamiable : possibly. I am no hypocrite, and, for my part, I never 
affect to be anything but what I am — ^John Lilbume.” 

As peer thus spoke, Yaudemont, leaning against the door, 
contemplated him with a strange mixture of interest and disgust. 
“ And John Lilbume is thought a great man, and William Gawtrey 
was a great rogue. You don’t conceal your heart?— no, I uudci-- 
stand. Wealth and power have no need of hypocrisy : you are 
the man of vice— Gawtrey, the man of crime. You never sin 
against the law— he was a felon by his trade. And the felon saved 
from vice the child, and from want the p?andchild (^our ffesh and 
blood) whom you disown ; which Heaven consider the worse 
man ? NoJ i/uor Panny I I see I am wrong. If he would own you. 
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I would uot give you up to tlie Soe of such a soul : better the blind 
man than the dead heart ! ** 

“Well, Lord lilbume,” said De Vaudemont aloud, shaking off 
his •reverie, “ I must own that your phibsophy seems to me the 
wisest for yourself* For a poor man it might be difiEerentr~the 
poor need aneotion.** 

“ Ay, the poor, oertaiuly,” said Lord lilbume, with an air of 
patronising candour. 

“ And I will own farther, “ continued De Vaudemont, “ that I 
have willingly lost my money in return for the instruction I have 
received in nemcing you converse.*' 

“You are kind : come and take your revenge next Thursday. 
Adieu." 

As Lord Lilburne undressed* and his valet attended him, he said 
to that worthy functionary — 

“ So you have not been able to make out the name of the stranger 
—the new lodger you tell me of?” 

“ No, my lord. They only say he is a very fine -looking man.*’ 

“ Y ou have not seen him ? " 

“ Ko, my lord. What do you wish me now to do ? ” 

“Humpn! Nothing at tiiis moment! you manage things so 
badly, you might get me into a scrape. I never do anything which 
the law, or the police, or even the newspapers, can get hold of. 
T must think of some other way — ^humpli ! I never give up what 
I once commence, and I never fail in what I undertake I If life 
had been worth what fools trouble it with— business and ambition 
— I suppose I should have been a great man witli a very bad liver 
— ha ! ha ! I, alone, of all the world, ever found out what the 
world was good for. Draw the curtains, Dykcman." 


CnAPTEK YJI. 


VTclconje thou ice that •;itt’st about his heart* 

No heat can ever thaw thee *— Koan : Broken Heat i. 

NearcA.— Honourable infamy 

’Her tenderness hath yet deserved no ligomr. 

So to be crossed by fate I 
4rw.— You misapply* sir, 

With favour let me speak it, what ApoUo 
Hath clonded in dim sense l^Idid. 

Ip Vaudemont had fancied that, considering the age and poverty 
of Simon, it was his duty to see whether Fanny*s not more legal, 
but more natural protector were, indeed, the unredoomed ana 
unmalloable egotist which Gawtrey had painted him, ihe conver- 
sation of one night was sufficient to make him ab^don for ever 
the notion of advancing her claims upon Lord Lilbume, But 
Philip had another motive in continuing his acq^uaintanee wi& 

9 9 
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that personag:e. The si^t of his mother’s grave Lad recalled t0 
him the image of that lost brother over whom he had vowed to 
watch. And, despite the deep sense of wronged affection with 
which he yet remembered the cruel letter that had contained* the 
last tidings of Sydney, Plnlip’s heart clung with undying fondness 
to that fair shape associated with all the happy recollections of 
childhood ; and his conscience as well as his love asked him, each 
time that he passed the churqjiyard, ‘Will you malco no effort to 
obey that last prayer of the mother who consigned her darling to 
your charge ? ’ PerhaTO, had Philip been in want, or had the name 
he now bore been sullied by his conduct, he might have shrunk 
from seeking one whom he might injure, but could not serve. 
But though not rich, he had more than enough for tastes as hardy 
and simple as any to which soldier of fortune ever limited his 
desires. And he tnought, with a sentiment of just and noble pride, 
that the name which Eugenie had forced upon him had been home 
spotless as the ermine through the trials and vicissitudes he had 
passed since he had assumed it. Sidney could give him nothing, 
and therefore it was his duty to seek Sidney out. Now, he had 
always believed in his heart that the Beauforts were acquainted 
with a secret which he more and more pined to penetrate. He 
would, for Sidney’s sake, smother his hate to the Beauforts ; he 
would not reject them acquaintance if thrown in his way ; nay, 
secure in his change of name and his altered features, from il 
suspicion on their part, he would seek that acquaintance in order 
to find his brother and fulhl Catherine’s last commands. His inter- 
course with Lilbume would necessarily bring bim easily into contact 
with Lilburne’s family. And in this thought he did not reject the 
invitations pressed on him. He felt, too, a dark and absojhing 
interest in examining a man who was in himself the incarnation of 
the World—the World of Art — ^the World as the Preacher paints 
it— the hollow, sensual, sharp-\vitted, self-VTappcd WoExn— the 
Woiid that is all for this life, and thinks of no Future and no 
God! 

Lord Lilbume was, indeed, a study for deep contemplation. A 
study to perplex the ordinary thinker, and task to the utmost the 
analysis of more profound reflection. William Gawtrey had pos- 
sessed no common talents ; he had discovered that his life had 
been one mistaJic ; — Lord Lilhurnc’s intellect u'as far keener than 
Gawtrey’s, and he had never made, and if ho had lived to the ago 
of Old Parr, never would have made a similar discovery, lie 
never wrestled against a law, though he slipped through all laws I 
And he knew no remorse, for he knew no fear. Lord Lilbume had 
married early, and long survived,- a lady of foiiune, the daughter 
of the then Premier — ^the best match, in fact, of bis day. And for 
one very brief period of liis life he had suffered himself to enter 
into the field of politics — ^the only ambition common with men of 
equal rank. He showed talents that might have raised one so 
gifted by circumstance to any height, and then retired at once 
into his old habits and old system of pleasure. “ I wished U try,” ’■ 
»aid ha onccj ‘“if fame was worth one headache, and 1 have ' 
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yconvinced myself that the man who can sacrifice the bone in his 
Imouth to the shadow of the bone in the water is a fool." From 
jt^t time he never attended the House of L( rds, and declared 
him'Self of no political opinions one way or the ott er, Nevertheless, 
the world had a general belief in his powers and Yaudemont 
reluctantly subscribed to the world*s verdict. Yet he had done 
nothing, he had read but little, he laughed at the^world to its face, 
— and that last was, after all, the main secret olThis ascendancy 
over those who were drawn into his circle. That contempt of the 
woidd placed the yrojcld. at his feet. Hi^ sardonic and polished 
indifference, his professed code that there was no life worth caiing 
for but his own life, his exemption from all cant, prejudice, ano 
disguise, the frigid lubricity with which he glided out of tlie grasp 
of the conventional, whenever it so pleased him, without shocking 
the Decorums whose sense is in their ear* and who are not roused 
by the deed but by the noise,— all this had in it the marrow and 
essence of a system triumphant with the vulgar ; for little minds 
give importance to the man who gives importance to nothing. 
Lord Lilbume’s authority, not in matters of taste alone, hut in 
those which the world calls judment and common sense, was 
regarded as an oracle. lie cared not a straw for the ordinary 
baubles that attract his order ; he had refused both an earldom and 
the garter, and this was often quoted in his honour. But you only 
try a man’s virtue when you offer him something that he covets. 
The earldom and the garter were to Lord Lilburne no more tempting 
inducements than a doll or a skipping-rope ; had you offered him 
an infaEible cure for the gout, or an antidote against old age, you 
might have hired him, as your lackey, on your own terms. Lord 
Lilbume’s next heir was the son o+‘ his only brother, a person 
entirely dependent on his uncle. Lord Lilburne allowed him 
1,000/. a year, and kept him always abroad in a diplomatic situ- 
ation. He looked upon his successor as a man who wanted power, 
but not inclination, to become his assassin. 

Though he lived sumptuously and grudged himself nothing, 
Lord Lilburne was far from an extravagant man: he might, 
indeed, be considered close ; for he knew how much of comfort and 
consideration he owed to his money, and valued it accordingly ; he 
knew the best speculations and the best investments. If he took 
shares in an American canal, you might be sure that the shares would 
soon be double in value ; if he purchased an estate, you might he 
certain it was a bargain. This pecuniary tact and success neces* 
sarily augmented his fame for wisdom. 

He had been in early life a successful gambler, and some suspi- 
cions of his fair play had been” noised abroad ; but, as has been 
recently seen in the instance of a man of rank equal to Liiburae’s, 
though, perhaps, of less acute if more cultivated intellect, it is 
long before the pigeon will turn round upon a falcon of breed and 
.-nettle. The rumours, indeed, were so vague as to carry with them 
no weight. During the middle of Ms career, when in the full flush 
t f health and fortune, he had renounced the gaming-table. Of late 
j*iars, as advancing age made time more heavy, lie "had resumed 
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th(? resource, and with all his former good luck. The money- 
market, the table, the sox, constituted the other occupations and 
amusements with which Lord Lilburne iillcd up his rosy leisuip. 

Another way by which this man had acquired rej^utation for 
ability was this, — he never pretended to any branch of knowledge 
of which he was ignorant, any more than to any virtue in which 
he was deficient. Honesty itself was never more free from quackery 
or deception than was this embodied and walking Vice. If tlie 
world chose to esteem him, ho did not buy its opinion by imposture. 
No man ever "saw I^rd Lilburnc’s name in a public subscription, 
whether for a new church, or a Bible Society, or a. distressed family, 
— ^no man ever heard of his doing one generous, benevolent, or 
kindly action, —no man was ever startled by ono pMlanthropic, 
pious, or Amiable sentiment from those mocking lips. Yet, in spiU. 
of all this, John Lord Lilbnme was not only esteemed hut liked by 
the world, and set up in the chair of its Khadamanthuses. ^ In a 
word, he seemed to Vandemont, and he was so in reality, a brilliant 
example of the might of Circumstance— an instance of what may 
be done in the way of reputation and influence by a rich, well-born 
man, to whom the will a kingdom is. A little of genius, and Lord 
Lilburne wo^d have made his vices notorious and his deficiencies 
glaring ; a little of heart, and his habits would have led him into 
countless follies and discreditable scrapes. It was the lead and the 
stone that he carried about him, that preserved his equilibrium, no 
matter which way the breeze blew. But all his qualities, positive 
or negative, would have availed him nothing without that position 
which enabled him to take his ease in that inn, the world— which 
presented, to every detection of his want of intrinsic nobleness, the 
irreproachable respectability of a high name, a splendid mansion, 
and a rent-roll without a flaw. Vaudemont drew comparisons 
between Lilburne and Gawtrey, and he comprehended at last, why 
one was a low rascal and the other a great man. 

Although it was but a few days after their first introduction to 
each other, Vaudemont had been twice to Lord Lilburne*s, and 
their acquaintance was already on an easy footing— when one 
afternoon, as the former was riding through the streets towards 

H , he met the peer, mounted on a stout cob, which, from its 

symmetrical strength, pure English breed, and exq^uisite grooming, 
showed something of those sporting tastes for which, in earlier lim. 
Lord Lilburne had been noted. 

** Why, Monsieur de Vaudemont, what brings you to this part of 
the town curiosity and the desire to explore ? 

“That might be natural enoiigh in me; but you, who know 
London so well ?— rather what brings you here ? 

“Why I am returned from a long ride. I have had symptoms 
of a fit of the gout, and been trying to keep it off by exercise. I 
have been to a cottage that belongs to me, some miles from town 
— a pretty place enough by the way — ^you must come and see me 
there next month. I shall fill the house for a baltue ! I have soma 
tolerable covers— you are a good shot, I suppose ? “ 

“ I have not practised, except with a rine, for some ycar#.“ 
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**Tliat*s a pity; for as I think a week’s shoolinj? once a-ycar 
quite enoujth, I fear that your visit to me at Fernside may not be 
eufiiciontly lon^? to put your hand in 
Femside ! ” 

** Yes ; is the name familiar to you ? ” 

“ 1 think I have heard it before. Did your lordship purchase 
or inherit it ? ” 

I bought it of my brother-in-law. It belonged to his brother— 
a gay, wild sort of fellow, who broke his neck over a six-barred 
gate through that gate my friend Itobeit walked the same day 
mto a very line estate ! " 

“ I have heard so. Tho late Mr. Beaufort, then, left no children? ’* 

** Yes ; two. But they came into the world in the primitive way 
in which Mr. Owen vishes us all to come — too naturally for the 
present state of society, and Mr. Owen's parallelogram was not 
ready for tliem. By the way, one of them disappeared at Bails ; 
— you never met with him, I suppose ? ” 

Under what name ? ” 

“ Morton.” 

** Morton ! — hem ! What Christian name ? ” 

Philip.” 

** Philip !— no. But did Mr. Beaufort do nothing for the yoi^ 
men ? I think I have heard somewhere that he took compassion 
on one of them. 

“Have you? Ah, ray brother-in-law is precisely one of those 
exceUent men of whom the world always speaks well. Ko; he 
would very willingly have served either or both the bo^'s, but the 
mother refused all his overtures and went to law, I fancy. The 
elder of these bastards turned out a .sad fellow, and the younger, 
— 1 don’t know exactly where he is, hut no doubt with one of his 
mother’s relations. You seem to interest yourself in natural 
children, my dear Vaudemont?” 

“Perhaps you have heard that people have doubted if I were a 
natural son ? ’^' ‘ 

“ Ah ! I understand now. But are you going ?— I was in hopes 
you would have turned back my way, and ” 

“ Y’ou are very good ; but I nave a particular appointment, and 
I am now too late. Good morning, Lord Lilburne.^* 

Sidney with one of his mother’s relations ! Ketumed, perhaps, 
to the Mortons ! How, had he never before chanced on a conjecture 
so probable ? Pie would go at once ! — that very night he would go 
to the house from which he had taken his brother. At least, and 
at the worst, they might give him some clue. 

Buoyed with this hope and this resolve, he rode hastily to H , 

to announce to jSimon and Fanny that ho should not return to 
them, perhaps, for two or three days. As he entered the suburb, 
ho drew up by the statuary of whom he had purchased his mother’s 
giave-stone. 

The artist of the melancholy trade was at work in hia yard, ^ 

“Ho! there!” said Vaudemont, looking over the low railing | 
“ is tho tomb I have ordered nearly linishea ? ” * * 
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“ Why, sir, as you were so anxious for despatch, and as it would 
take a long time to get a new one ready, 1 thought of giving you 
this, which is tinislied all but the insewption. It was meant for 
Miss Deborah Primme ; but her nephew and heir called on me 
yesterdav to say, that as th(» poor lady died worth less by 5,000/. 
than he had expected, he thought a liandsome wooden tomb would 
do as well, if I could get rid of this for him. It is a beauty, sir. 
It win look so cheerful ” 

“Well, that will do : and you can place it now where I told you.' 

“ In three days, sir.’; 

“So be it.” And he rode on, muttering, “Fanny, your pious 
wish will be fuPilled. But Bowers, — ^will they suit that stone 

He nut up his horse, and walked through the lane to Simon’s. 

As he approached the house, he saw lanny's bright eyes at the 
window. She was watching his return. She hastened to open the 
door to him, and the world’s wanderer felt what music there is iu 
the footstep, what summer there is in the smile, of TTelcome J 

“My dear Fanny,” he said,, aftected by her joyous greeting, “it 
makes my heart warm to see you. 1 have brought you a present 
from town. When 1 was a boy. I remember that my poor mother 
was fond of singing some simple songs, which often, somehow or 
other, come back to me, when I see and hear you. I fancy you 
would understand and like them as well at least as I do— for 
Heaven knows (he added to himself) my car is dull enough 
generally to the jingle of rhyme.” And he placed in her hands a 
little volume of those exquisite songs in which Burns lias set 
Nature to music. 

“ Oh ! you are so kind, brother,” said F anny, with tears swim- 
ming in her eyes, and she kissed the book. 

After their simple meal, Yaudemont broke to Fanny and Simon 
the intelligence of his intended departure for a few days. Simon 
heard it with the silent apathy into which, except on rare occasions, 
his life had settled. But Fan^ turned away her face and wept. 

“ It is but for a day or two, Fanny.” 

“ An hour is very— very long sometimes,” said the girl, shaking 
her head mournfully. 

“ Come, I have a little time yet left, and the air is mild, you 
have not been out to-day, shall we walk — 

“ Hem ! ” interrupted Simon, clearing his throat, and seeming 
to start into sudden animation ; “ had not you better settle the 
board and lodging before you go ? ” 

“Oh, graudfatner! ” cried Fanny, springing to her feet, with 
$ueh a blush upon her face. 

“ Nay, child,” said Yaudemont, laugmngly ; “ your grandfather 
only anticipates me. But do not talk of board and lodging; 
Fanny is as a sister to me, and our purse is in ccanmon.” 

“ I should like to feel a sovereign— just to feel it,” muttered 
Simon, in a sort of apologetic tone, that was really pathetic ; and 
as Yaudemont scattered some coins on the table, the old man 
.clawed them up, chuckling and talldng to himself; and* rising. 
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with great alaori^, hobbled out of the room like a raven carrying 
some emming theft to its hiding-place. 

This was so amusing to Vauaemont that he burst out fairly into 
an ineontrollable laughter. Fanny looked at him, humbled and 
wondering, for some moments ; and then, creeping to him, put her 
hand gently on his arm, and said, — 

“ Don’t laugh— it pains me. It was not nice in grandpapa ; but 
— ^but, it does not mean anything. It— it — don’t laugh— Fanny 
feels so sad ! ” 

“Well, you are right. Come, put on your bonnet, we will go 
out." 

Fanny obeyed ; but with less ready delight than usual. ^ And 
they took their way through lanes over which hung, still in the 
cool air, the leaves of the yellow autumn. 

Fanny was the first to break silence. 

“Do you know," she said, timidly, “ that people here think me 
very silly ?— do you think so, too ? " 

Yaudemont was startled by the simplicity of the question, and 
hesitated. Fanny looked up in his dork face anxiously and 
inquiringly. 

“ Weil,*’ she said, “ you don’t answer ? " 

“My dear Fanny, there are some thiogs in which I could wish 
you less childlike and, perhaps, less charming. Those strange 
snatches of song, for instance " 

“ What ! do you not like me to sing ? It is my way of talking." 

“ Yes; sing, pretty one! But sing something that we can under- 
stand, — sing the songs I have given you, if you will. And now, 
may I ask why you put to me that question ? * 

“ I have forgotten," said Fanny, absently, and looking down. 

Now, at that instant, as Philip Vaudemont bent over the 
exceeding sweetness of that young face, a sudden thrill shot 
through his heart, and he, too, necame silent, and lost in thought. 
Was it possible that there could creep into liis breast a wilder 
ofiection for this creature than that ot tenderness and pity? He 
was startled as the idea crossed him. He shrunk from it as a 
profanation— as a crime— as a frenzy. He with his fate so uncertain 
and chequered— he to link himself with one so helpless— he to 
debase the very poetry that clung to the mental temperament of 
this pure being, with the feelings which every fair face may awaken 
to every coarse heart— ^ love Fanny! No, it was impossible 
For what could he love in her but beauty, wMoh the venr spirit 
had forgotten to guard ? And she— could she even know what love 
was ? He despised ^imself for even admitting such a thought ; 
and with that iron and hardy vigour which belonged to his mind. 
I'esolvod to watch closely against every fancy that would pass tha 
ta^ boundary which separated Fanny from the world of women. 

He was roused from this self-commune by an abrupt exclamation 
&om his companion. 

“ Oh ! T recollect now, why I asked you that question. Them 
Is one thing that always puzzles me^l wont you to explain it 
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"Why does every thing in life depend upon money? You see even 
my poor grandfather forgot Low good you are to us Loth, when — 
when Ah ! I don*t understand — it pains—it puzzles me ! ’* 

“ Fanny, look there — no, to the Icl't — you see that old woman, in 
rags, crawling wearily along ; turn now to tho right—you see that 
fine house glancing through tho trees, with a carriage-and-four at 
the gates ? The difference between that old woman and the owner 
of that house is— Money ; and who shall blame your grandfatiier 
for liking Money r ’* 

Fanny understood ,*^and \vhile the wise man thus moralised, the 
girl, whom his very compassion so haughtily contemned, moved 
away to the old woman to do her little best to smooth down those 
disparities from which wisdom and moralising never deduct' a 
grain! Vaudemont felt this as he saw her glide towards tht* 
beggar ; but when she came hounding hack to him, she had for- 
gotten his dislike to her songs, :ind was chaiinting, in the glee of 
the heart that a kind act had made glad, one of her own impromptu 
melodies. 

Yaudemont turned away. Poor Fanny had unconsciously 
decided his self-conquest : she guessed not what passed within him, 
but she suddenly recollected what he had said to her about her 
songs, and fancied him displeased. 

“ Ah ! 1 will never do it again. Brother, don*t turn away ! ” 

“ But we must go home. Hark ! the clock strikes seven— I hare 
no time to lose. And you will promise me never to stir out till I 
return ? ** 

“I shall have no heart to stir out,” said Fanny, sadjy ; and then 
in a more cheerful voice, she added, “ And I shall sing the songs 
you like, before 3^ou come back again t " 


CHAPTER YIU. 

Well did they know that service all bv rote , 

* * « * 

Some loud as if they had complained. 

Some with their notes auotiier manner feigned, 

Chauceu : The Cuckoo and the N^ghtingoitt modemfaced 
WonnswoaTti. — H orne’s edition. 


AlO) onoe more, sweet Winandermere, we are on the banks of 
thy happy lake ! The softest ray of the' soft clear sun of early 
autumn trembled on the fresh waters, and glanced through the 
leaves of the limes and willows that were refiected— distinct as a 
home for the Naiads — beneath the limpid surface. You might 
hear in the bushes the young blackbirds trilling their first untu- 
tored notes. And the graceful dragonfly, his wings glittering in 
the translucent sunshine, darted to and fi-o tho reeds gathered here 
and there in the mimic bays that broke the shelvi^ marge of the 
grassy shore. * 
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And by- that passy shore, and beneath those sliadowy limes, 
sat the young: lovers. It was tlio very ])lace wliero Spencer 
had h3'.st beheld Camilla. And now they Avcrc met to say “ Fare- 
well!" 

** Oh, Camilla!" said he, with ^eat emotion, and eyes that 
swam in tears, “ be hrm — ^be true. You know how my whole life 
is wrapped up in your love. You go amidst scenes whore all will 
tempt you to forget me. I linger behind in those which are con- 
secrated by your remembrance, which will ^speak to mo, every 
hour, of you, Camilla, since you do love me~you do — do you 
not?— since you Have confessed it — since your parents have con- 
sented to our maniage, provided only that, your love last (for of 
mine there can be no doubt) for one year— one terrible year— shall 
I not trust you as truth itself? And yet how darkly 1 despair at 
times ! " 

Camilla innocently took the hands that, clasped together, were 
raised to her, as if in supplication, and pressed them kindly be- 
tween her own. 

** Do not doubt me— never doubt my affection. Has not my father 
consented ? llcflect, it is but a year's delay ! 

“ A year !— can you speak thus of a year— a whole year ? Not 
to sec — ^not to hear you for a whole year, except in my dreams t 
And, if at the end your parents waver ? Your father — distrust 
him still. If tliis delay is but meant to wean you from me, — ^if, at 
the end, there are new excuses found,— -if they then, for some cause 
t)r other not now foreseen, still refuse their assent, — you — may I not 
still look to 1 /ou 9 " 

Camilla sighed heavily ; and, turning her meek face on her 
lover, said, timidly, — “Never think that so short a time can make 
me unfaithful, and do not suspect that my father will break his 
promise." 

“ But, if lie does, you will still be mine ? " 

“ Ab, Charles, how could you esteem mo as a wife if I were k> 
tell vou I could forget I am a daughter ? " 

This was said so touchingly, and with so perfect a freedom from 
ill affectation, that her lover could only reply by covering her hand 
with his kisses. And it was not till after a pause that he continued 
passionately, 

“ You do but show me how much deeper is my love than yours. 
You can never dream how I love yon. But I ao not ask you to 
-love me as well— it would bo impossible. My life from my earliest 
childhood has been passed iu these solitu^^s ; a happy life, thoi^li 
tranquil and monotonous, till j^ou suddenly broke upon it. lou 
seemed to mo the living form of the very poetry I had worshipped 
— BO bright— so heavenly— I loved you from the very llrst moment 
that we met. I am not like other men of my age. I have no pur- 
Buit— no occupation — nothing to abstract me from your thought. 
And I love you so purely— so devotedly, Camilla. 1 have nevei 
known even a passing fancy for another. You arc the first— the 
only woman — ^it ever seemed to me possible to love.. You are my 
Eve-*-your presence my paradise ! Think how sad I shall Im 
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when yon are gone— how X shall visit every spot your footstep 
has hallowed— how I shall count every moment till the year is 
past ! 

While ho thus spoke he had risen in that restless agitation which 
belongs to groat emotion ; and Camilla now rose also, and said, 
soothingly, as she laid her hand ou his shoulder with tender but 
modest frankness, *‘And shall I not also think of you? I am 
bad to feel that you will be so much alone— no sister— no brother ! 

“ Do not grieve for that. The memory of you will be dearer to 
me than comfort from all else. And you will be true ? ** 

Camilla made no answer by words, but her eyes and her colour 
spoke. And in that moment, while plighting eternal truth, they 
forgot that they were about to part ! 

Meanwhile, in a room in the bouse which, screened by the foliage, 
was only partially visible where the lovers stood, sat Mr. Robert 
Beaufort arid Mr. Spencer. 

“ I assure you, sir,** said the former, “ that I am not insensible 
to the merits of your nephew, and to the very handsome proposals 
you make, stilll cannot consent to abridge the time I have named. 
They are both very young. What is a year ? ** 

“ It is a long time when it is a year of suspense,” said the re- 
cluse, shaking his head. 

** Itis a longer time when it is a year of domestic dissension and 
repentance. And it is a very true proverb, * Marry in haste and 
repent at leisure.' No ! If at the end of the year the young 
people continue of the some mind, and no unforeseen circumstances 
occur ” 

“ No unforeseen circumstances, Mr. Beaufort !— that is a new 
Cfindition— it is a very vague phrase.” 

” My dear sir, it is hard to please you. Unforeseen cii’cum- 
stances,” said the wary father, with a wise look, means circum- 
stances that we don't foresee at present. I assure you that I ^ve 
no intention to trifle with you, and 1 shall be sincerely happy in so 
respectable a connection.” 

” The young people may write to each other ? ” 

” Why, I'll consult Mrs. Beaufort. At all events, it must not 
be very often, and Camilla is well brought up, and will show all 
the letters to her mother. I don't much like a oorrespondenoo of 
that nature. It often leads to unpleasant results ; if, for in- 
etanoe ” 

“If what?” 

“ Why, if the parties change their minds, and my girl were to 
marry another. It is not prudent in matters of business, my dear 
sir, to put down anything on paper that can be avoided.” 

Mr. Spencer opened hig eyes, “ Matters of business, Mr. Beau- 
fort!” 

“ Well, is not marriage a matter of business, and a very grave 
matter too ? More lawsuits about marriage and settlements, &c., 
than I like to think of. But to chauge the subject. You have 
never heard anything more of those young men, you say ? ” 

“ No,” said Mr. fcJpencer, ratber inaudibly, and looking down 
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' “ And it is you: firm impression that the elder one, Philip, is 

dead ? " 

" I don’t doubt it.” 

” That was a very vexatious and improper lawsuit their mother 
brought against me. Do you know that some wretched impostor, 
who, it appears, is a convict broke loose before his time, has threat- 
ened me with another, on the part of one of those young men 
You never heard anything of it—eh ? ” 

** Never, upon my honour.” 

» ** And, of couLTse, you would not countenanoe so viUanous an 

attempt?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

“ Because that would break off our contract at once. ^ But you 
are too much a gentleman and a man of honour. Forgive me so 
improper a question. As for the yoimger Mr. Morton, I have no 
Bl-feeling against him. But the elder ! — Oh, a thorough reprobate ! 
a very alarming character ! I could have nothing to do with any 
member of the family while the elder lived ; it would only expose 
me to every species of insult and imposition. And now I think we 
have left our young friends alone long enough. 

“ But stay, to prevent future misunderstanding, I may as well 
read over again the heads of the arrangement you honour me by 
proposing. You agree to settle your fortune after your decease, 
^ amounting to 23,000^. and your house, with twenty -five acres, ono 
rood, and two poles, more or less, upon your nephew and my 
daughter, j ointly — rem aiiider to their children . Certainly, without 
offence, in a worldly point of view, Camilla might do better ; still, 
you are so very resii)eotahlo, and you speak so handsomely, that I 
cannot touch upon that point ; and I own. that though there is a 
large nominal rent-roll attached tx) Beaufort Court (indeed, there 
is not a liner property in the county), yet there are many incum- 
brances, and ready money would not be convenient to me. Arthur, 
— poor fellow, a very fine young man, sir,— is, as I have told 5 ''ou 
in perfect confidence, a little imprudent and lavish ; in short, your 
ofler to dispense with any dowry is extremely liberal, and proves 
your nephew is actuated by no mercenary feelings : such conduct 
prepossesses me highly in your favour and his too.” 

^ Mr. Spencer bowed, and the great man rising, with a stiff affecta- 
tion of kindly affability, put his arm into the undo’s, and strolled 
with him across the lawn towards the lovers. And such is life — 
love on the lawn and settlements in the parlour ! 

, T bft lover was the first to perceive the approach of the elder 
parties. And a change came over his face as he saw the dry aspect 
and marked the stealthy stride, of his future fatber-in-law ; for, 
then, there flashed across him a dreary reminiscence of early cliild- 
hood ; the happy evening when, with nis joyous father, that grave 
and ominous aspect was first beheld ; and then the dismal burial, 
the funereal sables, the carriage at the door, and he himself cliag- 
ing to the cold unde to ask him to say a word of comfort to the 
mother who now slept far away* 

** Well, my young friend,'^ said Mr. Beaufort, patronisingly 
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** your g:ood uncle and myself are quite agreed— a little time fbi * 
refieotion, that’s all. Oh ! I don’t wiink the worse of you for widli« 
ing to abridge it. But papas must he papas.” 

There was so little jocular about that sedate man, that this 
attempt at jovial good*humour seemed harsh and^^ating — the 
hinges of that wily mouth wanted oil for a hearty smile. 

“ Come, don’t be faint-hearted, Mr. Charles. ‘ Faint heart,*— 
you know the proverb. You must stay and dine with us. We 
return to-moiTow to town. I should tefl. you, that I received this 
morning a letter froir my son Arthur, announcing his return from 
Baden, so we must give him the meeting— a very joyful one you 
may guess. We have not seen him these three years. Poor fellow ! 
he says he has been very ill, and the waters have ceased to do him 
any good. But a little quiet and country air at Beaufort Court 
will set him up, I hope.” 

Thus running on about his son, then about his shooting— about 
Beaufort Court and its splendours— about parliament and its 
fatigues — about the last French devolution, and the last English 
election — about Mrs. Beaufort, and her good qualities and bad 
health —about, in short, everything relating to himself, some 
things relating to the public, and nothing that related to the 
^rsons to whom his conversation was directed, Mr. llobcrt Bean- 
fort wore away half an hour, when the Spencers took their leave, 
promising to return to dinner. ; 

’‘Charles,” said Mr. Spencer, as the boat, which the young 
man rowed, bounded over the water towards their quiet homo; 

” Charles, I dislike these Beauforts I ” 

“ Not the daughter ? ” 

“No, she is beautiful, and seems good : not so handsome as yoTir 

poor mother, but who ever was? “here Mr. Spcncor sighed, 

and repeated some lines from Shenstoue. 

“ Do you think Mr. Beaufort suspects in the least wlio I am?” 

“ Why, that puzzles me ; I rather think he does.” 

“ And that is the cause of the delay ? I knew it.” 

“ No, on the contrary, 1 incline to think he has s^ine kindly 
feeling to you, though not to your brother, and that it is such a 
feeling that made him consent to your marriage. He sifted me 
very closely as to what I knew of the young Mortons — observed , 
that you were very handsome, and that he nad fancied at first 
that he had seen you before.” 

“ Indeed I ” 

“ Yes : and looked hard at me while he spoke ; and said mfin o 
than once, signifioantly, ’So his name is Charles?’ He talkea 
about some attempt at imposture and litigation, but that was, 
evidently, merely to souna me about your brother— whom, of 
course, he spoke ill of— impressing on me, three or foiu’ times, that, 
he would never have anything to say to any of the family while 
Philip lived.” 

“ And you told liim,” said the y;oung man, hesitatingly, and 
with a deep blush of shame over his face, “ that you were per* , 
feuad— -that is, tliat you believed Philip was— was ” 
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*‘'Was deftdJ Yesj-and without confusion. For the more I 
reflect, the raoro I think he must be dead. At all events you may 
be sure that he is dead to us, that we shall never hear more of 
him.*- 

“ Poor Philip ! ** 

Youb feelings are natural ; they are worthy of your excellent 
heart ; but remember, what would have become of you if you had 
stayed with him!*’ 

“ True ! ” said the brother, with a slight shudder, — ** a career of 
suffering— prime—perhaps, the gibbet 1 Ah ! •what do I owe you 

The dinner-party at Mr. Beaufort’s that day w'as constrained 
and formal, though the host, in unusual good-humour, sought to 
make himself a^ecable. Mrs. Beaufort, languid and afflicted with 
lieadaehe, said little. The two Spencers were yet more silent. But 
th(^ younger sat next to her he loved ; and both hearts were full : 
and ill the evening, they contrived to creep apart into a comer by 
the window, through which the starry heavens looked kindly on 
them. They conversed in^ whispers, with long pauses between 
each: and at times, Camilla’s tears flowed silently down her 
checks, and were followed by the false smiles intended to cheer 
her lover. 

Time did not fly, hut crept on breathlessly and heavily. And 
then came the last parting— formal, cold— before witnesses. But 
the lover could not restrain his emotion, and the hard father heard 
his suppressed sob, as lie closed the door. 

It will now be well to explaih the cause of Mr. Beaufort’s 
heightened spirits, and the motives of his conduct with respect to 
his daughter’s suitor. 

This, perhaps, can be best done, by laying before the reader the 
following letters that passed between Mr. Beaufort and Lord 
lilburne. 

Fro7n Loed Lilbukne to Robert Beaueoet, Esq., M.P. 

•* Deae Beaufort,— I think I have settled, pretty satisfaciorily. 
your affair with yorir unwelcome visits. The first thing it seemed 
to me necessary to do, was to learn exactly what and who he was, 
and with what parties that could annoy you, he held intercourse. 
I sent for Sharp, the Bow-sfereet officer, and placed him in the hall 
to mark, and afterwards to dog and keep watch on your new 
friend. The moment the latter entered, 1 saw at once, from his 
--41^88 and his address, that he was a * scamp ; * and thought it 
liighly inexpedient to place you in his power by any money 
transactions. While talking with him, Sharp sent in a billet 
containing his recognition of onr gentleman as a transported 
convict. 

“ 1 acted accordingly ; soon saw, from the fellow’s manner, that 
he had returned before his time; *md sent him away with a 
promise, which you may bo sure he believes will be kept, that if 
he molest you faither, he shall return to the colonies, and that if 
hifi lawsuit proceed, his witness or witnesses shall be indicted for 
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oonqnraoy and pcrmry* Make your mind easy so far. For the ’ 
rest, I own to you tnat I tliink what he says probable enough : but 
my object in setting Sharp to watch him, is to learn what other 
parties he sees. And if there be really anything formidable ^in his 
woofs or witnesses, it is with those other parties I adyise you to 
deal, bfever transact business with the go-between, if. you can 
with the principal. Eemember, the two young men are the 
persons to arrange with after all. They must be poor, and there* 
fore easily dealt with. For if poor, they will think a bird in tbe 
hand worth two in tho bush of a lawsuit. 

“ If, through Mr. Spencer, you can learn anything of either of 
the young men, do so ; and try and open some channel, through 
which you can always establish a communication with them, if 
necessary. Perhaps, by learning their early history, you may 
learn something to put them iuto your power. 

“ I have had a twinge of the gout this morning ; and am likely, 

I fear, to be laid up for some weeks. 

Yours truly, 

“ Lilbuene, 

Sharp has just been here. He followed the man who 
calls himself * Captain Smith* to a house in Lambeth, where he 
lodges, and from which he did not stir till midnight, when Sharp 
ceased his watch. On renewing it this morning, ho found that 
the captain had gone otf, to what place Sharp lias not yet dis- 
coverea. 

“ Burn this immediately.*’ 

JFrom Egbert Beauport, Esq. M.P., to the Lord Ltlbctrne. ' 

** Dear Lilbtirne, — A ccept my warmest thanks for your kind- 
ness; you have done admirably, and I do not see that I have 
anything further to apprehend. 1 suspect that it was an entire 
fabrication on that man’s part, and your firmness has foiled his 
wicked designs. Only think, 1 have discovered — I am sui'o of it — 
one of the Mortons ; and he, too, though the younger, yet, in all 
probability, the sole pretender tbe fellow could sei up. You 
remember that the child Sidney had disappeiured mysteriously, — 
you remember also, how much that Mr. ^noer had interested 
himself in finding out the same Sidney. WoU, — ^this gentleman 
at the Lakes is, as we suspected, the identical Mr. Spencer, and 
his soudisant nephew, Camilla’s suitor, is assuredly no other than 
the lost Sidney, The moment I saw the young man I recognisa^ 
him, for he is very little altered, and has a great look of his mother 
in the bargain. Concealing my more than suspicions, I, however, 
took care to sound Mr. Spencer (a very poor soul), and his manner 
was so embarrassed as to leave no doubt of tho matter; but in 
asking him what he had heard of the brothers, I had the satisfac- 
tion of learning that, in all human probability, the elder is dead . 
of this Mr. Spencer seems convinoed. I also assured myself that 
neither Spencer nor the young man had the remotest connexion . 
with our Captain Smitli, nor any idea of litigation. This is very 
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fiatisfaotory, you will allow. And now, 1 hope you will approve of 
what I have done. I find that young: Morton, or Spenoer> os he 
13 called, is desperately enamoured of Camilla ; ho seems a meek, 
well-eonditioned, amiable younff man, writes poetry;— in short, 
rather weak than otherwise* I have demanded a year’s delay, to 
allow mutual trial and refllection. This f^ives us the channel for 
oonstant information whioh you advise me to establish, and 1 shall 
have the opportunity to learn if the impostor makes any commu- 
nication to them, or if there be any news of the brother. If by 
any trick or chicanery (for I will never beHeve that there was a 
marriage) a law- suit that might be critical or hazardous can he 
cooked up, I can, I am sure, m^e such terms with Sidney, through 
his love for my daughter, as would effectively ^d permanently 
secure me from all further trouble and machinations m regard to 
my property. And if, during the year, we convince ourselves 
that, after all, tliere is not a leg of law for any claimant to stand 
on, 1 may be guided by other circumstances how far I shall finally 
accept or reject the suit. That must depend on any other views 
we may then form for Camilla; and I snail not allow a hint of 
such an engagement to get abroad. At the worst, as Mr. Spencer’s 
heir, it is not so very bad a match, seeing that they dispense with 
all marriage-portion, <S:c.— a proof how easily they can he managed. 
1 have not let Mr. Spencer see that I have discovered his secret, I 
can do that or not, according to circumstances hereafter, neither 
have I said anything of my disoQvery to Mrs. B. or Camilla. At 
present, ‘least said soonest mended.* I hoard from Arthur to- 
day. He is on his road home, and we hasten to town, sooner 
than we expected, to meet him. He complains still of his health. 
Wo shall all go down to Beaufort Court. I write this at ni^t, 
the pretended uncle and sham nephew haying just gone. But 
though we start to-morrow, you will get this a day or two before 
wo aiTive, as Mrs. Beaufort’s health renders short stages ne- 
cessary. I really do hope that Arthur, also, wiU not be an 
invalid, poor fellow ! one in a family is quite enough ; and I find 
Mrs. Beaufort’s delicacy very inconvenient, especially in moving 
about and in keeping up one’s county connexions. A young 
man’s health, however, is soon restored, I am very sorry to hear 
of your gout, except that it carries off all other complaints. 
I am very well, thank Heaven ; indeed, my health has been much 
belter of late years : Beaufort Court agrees with me so well ! The 
more I reflect, the more 1 am astonished at the monstrous and 
^wicked impudence of that fellow— to defraud a man out of his own 
property ! You are quite right,— certainly a conspiracy. 

“Yours truly, 

“ P.S.—I shall keep a constant eye on the Spencers. 

“ Bum this immediately.” 

After he had written and sealed this letter, Mr. Beaufort went 
• to bed and slept soundly. 

And the next day that place was desolate, and the board on the 
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lawn announced that it was aprain to be let. But thither daily, in 
rain or sunshine, came the solitary lover, as a bird that seeks its 
young in the deserted nest; — Again and again he haunted the 
spot where he had strayed with the lost one,~and again and ugain 
murmured his passionate vows beneath the fast-fading limes. Are 
those vows destined to be ratified or annulled Will the absent 
forget, or the lingerer be consoled? Had the characters of that 
young romance been lightly stamped on the fancy, where once 
obliterated they are erased for ever,-— or were they pavon deep in 
those tables where the writing, even when invisible, exists still, 
and revives, sweet letter by letter, when the light and the warmth 
borrowed from the One Bright Presence are applied to the faithful 
record? There is but one Wizard to disclose that secret, as all 
others, — ^the old Gravedigger, whose Churchyard is the Earth, — 
whose trade is to find burial-places for Passions that seemed im« 
mortal,— disinterring the ashes of some long- crumbling Memory, 
—to hollow out the dark bed of some new-perished Hope He 
who determines all things, and prophesies none,— for his oracles 
are uncomprehended till the doom is sealed: — He who in the 
bloom of the fairest affection detects the hectic that consumes it, 
and while the hymn rings at the altar, marks with his joyless eye 
the grave for the bridal vow.— Wherever is the sepulchre, there is 
thy temple, 0 melancholy Time ! 


BOOK v. 


CHAPTEK I. 


Per ambages et mimsteria deorum.*— Pbtronius. 


Me. Rogek Moeton was behind his counter one drizzling, 
mel^oholy day. Mr. Roger Morton, alderman, and twice mayor 
of his native town, was a thriving man. He had grown porily and 
corpulent. The nightly potations of brandy and water, continued 
year after year with mechanical perseverance,’ had deepened the 
roses on his cheek. Mr, Roger Morton was never intoxicated — ^he - 
only ** ma4e himself oomlbrtable.’* His constitution was strong ; 
but somehow or other, his digestion was not as good as it might be. 
He was certain that something or other disagreed with him. BP?* 
left off the joint one day — the pudding another. How he avoided 
vegetables as poison— and now he submitted with a sigh to the 
doctor’s interdict of his cigar. Mr. Roger Morton never thought 
of leaving off the brandy and water ; and he would have resented 
as the height of impertinent insinuation any hint upon that score 
to A man of so sober and respectable a character. 


♦ piroagli the mj 
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Mr. Roger Morton 'was Hoatcd— -for the last tour years, ever eince 
his bpcond mayoralty, ho liad arrogated to lum^cli the dignitT of 
a chair, lie received ratlicr than btrved liis cuslomors. The 
latter .task was left to two ol his sons. h"or Tom, after much cogi- 
tation, the profession of an apothccaiy had been selected. Mi's. 
Morton observed, that it was a genteel busixioss, and Tom had 
always been a likely lad ; and Mr. Roger cousidered that it would 
be a great comfort and a great saving to have his medical adviser 
in his own son. 

Tlu* other two sons, and the various altiudunts of the shop, 
wire plying the profitable trade, as customer after customer, with 
umbrellas and in pattens, drojipid into lh3 tempting shelter — w'hon 
a man, meanly dressed, and w^ho was somewhat past middle age, 
^vith a careworn, hungry face, enUred timidly. He waited in 
patience by tho^rowdid oounttr, elbowed by sharp-boned and 
eager spinsters, — and hoiv sharp the elbows el spinsters are, no 
man can tt‘ll who has not iorced lus unwelcome w^iy through the 
agitated groups in a ImendraperS shop ! — tiie man, 1 say, W'aited 
patiently and sadly, till tlie smallest ol the sliopboys turned from 
a lady, who, alter much .sorting and shading, had finally decided 
on two ^ards ol lilac-colouied penny riband, and asked, in an in- 
einuating prolcssional tone,— 

“ What shall I show you, sir 

“ I wish to speak to Mr. Morton Which is he - 

“ Mr. Morton is engaged, sir. J can give you w^hat yon wmnt/* 
No— it IS a matter ol business— impoi taut business.” 

The boy eyed the napless and diipping hat, tin* glow less hands, 
and the rusty neckcloth of the speaker; and said, as he passed his 
fingers through a prolusion ol light curls, — 

Mr. Morton don’t attend much to business himself now ; but 
that’s he. Any cravats, sir ? ” 

The man made no answer, but moved where, near the window, 
and chatting with tlic banker of the low n (as the banker tried on 
a pair of beaver gloves), sat still — matter due apology lor sitting — 
Mr. Roger Morton, 

The alderman lowered his spectaejes as he glanced gi’imly at the 
lean apparition that shaded the spruce banker, and said, — 

” Do you want me, fnend 

Yes, sir, if you please and the man took off his shabby hai 
and bowed low. 

“ Well, speak out. No begging petition, I hope r ” 

No, sir, your nephews ” 

The banker turned round, and in his turn eyed the now comer. 
Tlie linendraper started back. 

“Nephews!” he repeated, with a bewildered look. “What 
does the man mean ? Wait a bit.” 

“ Oh, 1 Ve done ! ” said the hanker smiling. “ I am glad to find 
we agree so well upon this question : 1 knew we should. Our 
member will never suit us if he goes on in this way. TVado mlist 
take care of itself. Good day to ydh 

T 2 ’ i * 
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“Kephews ! ” repeated Mr. Morton, rising^, and beckoninf? to the 
man to follow him into the back parlour, where Mrs. Morton sat 
casting up the washing bills. 

“Now/' said the husband, closing the door, “ what do you mean, 
my good fellow ? “ 

“ Sir, what I wish to ask you is— if you can tell me what has 

become of— of the young Beau , — that is, of your sister's sons. 

I understand there were two — and I am told that — that they are 
both dead. Is it so ? ” 

“ What is that to you, friend ? “ 

“ An please you, sir, it is a great deal to them ” 

“ Yes— ha ! ha !— it is a great deal to everybody, whether they 
are alive or dead ! ’* Mr. Morton, since he had been mayor, now 

and then had his joke. “ But really " 

“ Roger ! “ said Mrs. Morton, under her breatB, — “ Roger ! ” 

“ Yes, my dear." 

“ Come this way — I want to speak to you about this bill.” The 
husband approached, and bent over his wife. “ Who's this man ? " 

I don't know.” 

“ Depend on it, he has some claim to make — some bills, or some- 
thing. Don't commit yourself— the boys are dead for what we 
know I " 

Mr. Morton h:mmed, and returned to his visitor. 

“ To tell you the truth, I am not aware of what has become of 
the young men.” 

“ Then they are not dead— I thought not ! ” exclaimed the man, 
joyously. 

“ That's more than I can say. It's many years since I lost sight 
of the only one I ever saw ; and they may be both dead for what 
1 know.” 

“ Indeed ! ” said the man. “ Then you can give me no kind of 
— of— hint like, to lind them out ? ” 

“ No. Do they owe you anything ? ” 

“ It does not signify talking now, sir. I beg your pardon.” 

“ Stay — who are you ? ” 

“ I am a very poor man, sir.” 

Mr. Morton recoiled, 

“ Poor ! Oh, very well— very well. You have done with me 
now. Good day — good day. I'm busy.” 

The stranger pecked for a moment at his hat— turned the handle 
of the door— peered under his grey eyebrows at the portly trader, 
who, with both hands buried iu his pockets, his mouth pursed trpr 
like a man about to say “No” — fidgeted uneasily b^ind Mrs. 
Morton's chair.— He sighed, shook his head, and vanished. 

Mrs. Morton rang the bell — the maid-servant entered. 

** Wipe the carpet, Jenny dirty feet ! Mr. Morton, it's a 
Brussels I ” 

“ It was not my fault, my dear. I could not talk about family 
matters before the whole shop. Do you know, I'd quite forgot 
those poor, bo^s. This unsettles me. Poor Catherine ! she was so 
fond of them. A pretty boy that Sidney, too. What can have 
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become of tbem r My heart rebukes me. I wish I had asked the 
man more.’* 

“ More ! — why he was just poina: to beg-.** 
lieg — yes— very true ! — ” said Mr. Morton, pausing irresolutely; 
and then, with a hearty tone, he cried out, — “And, damme, if he 
had begged, I could ailord him a shilling ! Ill go after him.*’ So 
saying, he hastened back through the shop, but the man was gone 
— the rain Avas falling — Mr. Morton had his thin shoes on— he blew 
his nose, and went back to the counter. But, •there, still rose to Ms 
memory the pale face of his dead sister ; and a voice murmured in 
his car, “ Brother, where is my child?** 

“ Pshaw ! it is not my fault if he ran away. Bob, go and get 
me the county paper.*’ 

. Mr. Morton had again settled himself, and was deep in a trial 
for murder, when another stranger strode liaughtily into the shop. 
The new comer, wrax)ped in a pelisse of furs, with a thick mous- 
tache, and an eye that took in the whole shop, from master to boy, 
from ceiling to floor, in a glance, had the air at once of a foreigner 
and a soldier. Every look fastened on him. as he paused an instant, 
and then walking up to the alderman, said, — 

Sir, you are doubtless Mr. Morton ?** ^ 

“ At your commands, sir,*’ said lloger, rising involuntarily. 

“ A word with you, then, on businc^^s.** 

“ Business ! ** echoed Mr. Morton, turning rather pale, for he 
began to think himself haunted ; “ anything in my line, sir ? I 
should be ** 

The stranger bent down Ms tall stature, and hissed into Mr." 
Morton’s foreboding ear, — 

“Your nephews !** 

Mr. Morton w'as literally dumh-strickcn. Yes, he certainly was 
haunted ! He stared at this second questioner, and fancied that 
there was somethiug very supernatural and unearthly about him. 
He w^as so tall, and so dark, and so stem, and so strange. Was it 
the Unspeakable himself come for the linendraper .> Nephews 
again ! The uncle of the babes in the wood could hardly have been 
more startled by the demand ! 

• “ Sir,” said Mr. Morton at last, recovering his dignity and some- 

what peevishly,—** sir, I don’t know why people should meddle 
with my family afiairs. I don’t ask other folks about their nephews. 
I have no nephew that I know of,*' 

“’I^crmit me to speak to you, alone, for one instant.” 

Mr, MoHon sighed, hitched up Ms trowsers, and led the way to 
the parlour, where Mrs. Morton, having finished the washing bills, 
was now engaged in tying certain pieces of bladder round certain 
pots of preserves. The eldest Miss Morton, a young woman of five 
or six-and-tw’enty, who was about to be very advantageously 
married to a young gentleman who dealt in coals and played tho 

violin (for N was a very musical town), had just joined her for 

•the purpose of extorting “ The Swiss Boy, with variations,” out of 
a sleepy little piano, that emitted a very painful cry under tlw 
awakening fingers of Miss Margaret Morton. 
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Mr. Mortou threw open the door with a grunt, and the stranger 
pausing at the threshold, the full flood of sound (key C) upon 
which “ The Swiss Boy ’* was swimming along, “kine ** and all, 
for life and death, came splash upon him. 

“ Silence ! can’t you?” cried the father, putting one hand to hio 
ear, while with the other he pointed to a chair; and as Mrs. 
Morton looked up from the preserves with that air of indignant 
suflering with which female meekness upbraids a husband’s wanton 
outrage, Mr. Koger s ided, shrugging his shoulders, — 

My nephews again, Mrs. M. !” 

Miss Margaret turned round, and dropped a courtesy. Mrs. 
Morton gently let fall a napkin over the preserves, and muttered a 
sort of salutation, as the stranger, taking olf his hat, turned to 
mother and tlaughtor one of those noble faces in which Nature has 
wi’ittcn her grant and WMiTonty of pic lordship of creation. 

’‘Pardon me,” ho said, “if I disturb you. But my business 
will be short. 1 have come to ask you, sir, frankly, and as one 
who has a right to ask it, Avhat tidings you can give me of Sidney 
Morton ? . 

“ Sir, 1 know nothing whatever about him. lie was taken from 
my house, al)oiit twelve years since, by liis brother. Myself, and 
the two Mr. Bcauforts, and another friend of the family, went in 
search of them both. My search failed.” 

“And theirs?” 

“ 1 understood from Mr. P»eaufort that they had not been more 
successful. 1 have had no communication with those gentlemen 
since. But that’s neipier hero nor there. In all probability, the 
elder of the boys,— who, I fear, was a sad character, — corrupted 
and mined his brother ; and, by this time, Iloavcm knows wdiat 
and where lh(‘y are.” 

“ And no one has inquired of you since— no one has UvSked the 
brother of Catherine Morton, nay, rather of Catherine Beaufort — 
where is the child intrusted to your care . 

This question, so ex.actly similar to that wliich his superstition 
had rung on Jiis own oars, perfectly appalled the worthy alderman. 
He staggered had: — stared at the marked and stern face that 
lowerca upon him— and at last cried, — 

“ For pity’s sake, sir, bo just ! \7hat could T do for one who 
left mo of his own accord ? ” 

“The day you had beaten him like a dog. You see, Mj. Morton, 
I know ah.'’ 

“ And what are ?” said Mr. Iflorton, recovering his English 
courage, and foeJiug iLimself strangely browbeaten in his own 
house; — “ what and who are you, that you thus take the liberty 
to catechise a man of my character and respectability ?” 

“ Twice mayor ” began Mrs. Morton. 

Hush, mother ! “ whispered Miss Margarot,—“ don’t work 
him up.” 

“ 1 repeat, sir, what are you?” 

What am 1 ?— your nexibcw ! Who am I r Before men, I bear 
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name that I have assumed, and not dishonoured— before Heaveiu 
J am Philip Beaufort ! *’ 

Mrs. Morton dropped down upon her stool. Margaret mur- 
mured “ My cousin ! ” in a tone that the ear of the musical coal- 
rnerchant might not have greatly relished. And Mr, Morton, 
after a long pause, came up with a frank and manly expression of 
joy, and said, — 

Then, sir, I thank Heaven, from my heart, that one of my 
sister’s children stands alive before me !” 

“And now, again, I — I whom you acetfee of having corrupted 
and ruined him — him for whom 1 toiled and worked — ^liim, who 
was to me, then, as a last surviving son to some anxious father, — 
I, from whom he was reft and robbed — I ask you again for Sidney 
— for my brother ! “ 

“And again, 1 say, that I have no information to give yon — 
that— stay a moment — stay. You must pardon what I have said 
of you iK'fore you made yourself knoAvn. I went but by the 
accounts L had received from Mr. Beaufort. lict me speak plainly ; 
that gentleman thought, right or wrong, that it would be a great 
thing to separate your brother from you. He may liave found 
him — it must be so — and kept bis name and eondifion concealed 
from us all, lest you should detect it. Mrs. M., don’t vou think 
so?” 

“I'm ’sure I’m so terrified 1 don’t know what to think,” said 
Mrs. Morton, putting her hand to her ibrehead, and see-sawing 
herself to and fro upon her stool. 

“ But since they wronged you — since you— you seem so vcr.v ” 

“ Very much the gentleman,*’ suggested Miss Margaret. 

“ Yes, somuclithe gentleman ; — ^well otf, too, 1 should hope, sir,** 
— and th(‘ experienced oye of Mr. Morton glanced at the costly 
sables that lined the pelisse — “ there can bo no difliculty in your 
learning from Mr. Beaufort all that you wish to know. And pray, 
sir, may 1 ask, did you send any one here to-day to make the very 
inquiry you liave made?” 

• * I ? ” — ^JS^o. What do you mean r ” 

“Well, Avell— sit down — ^there may bo something in all this that 
you may make out better than I can ?*’ 

And as Philip obeyed, Mr. Morton, who was really and honestly 
rejoiced to see Iiis sister’s son alive and apparently thriving, pro- 
ceeded to relate pretty exactly the conversation he had held with 
the previous visitor. Philip listened earnestly and with attention, 
Who could this questioner be? Some one who knew his birth — 
some oru‘ Avdio .nought him out? — some one, who — Good lleaAxns I 
couJd it bo the long-lost Avitness of tlic marriage ? 

As soon as that idea struclw him, ho started from his seat, and 
entreated Morton to accompany him in search of the stranger. 
“Yon knoAV not,” he said, in a lone impressed Avith that energy of 
will in which lay the talent of his mind, — “you knoAAMiot of Avhat 
importance this maybe lo my ])rospeets— toyour sutler’s fair name. 
If it should be the witness reuirned at last! Who ^elsc, of tlm 
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rank ^ou describe, would be interested in such inquiries ^ 
Come ! * 

“What witness?*’ said Mrs. Morton, fretfully* “You don’t 
mean to come over us with tlie old story of the marriage ?” 

“Shall your wife slander your own sister, sir? A marriage 
there was — Cod yet will proclaim the right — and the name of 
Beaufort shall be yet placed on my mother’s grave-stone. Come J ** 

“Here are your shoes and umbrella, pa,” cried Miss Margaret, 
inspired by Philip’s earnestness. 

“ My fair cousin, I guess,*’ and as the soldier took her hand, he 
kissed the unreluctant cheek — turned to the door — ^Mr. Morton 
placed his arm in his, and the next moment they were in the 
street. 

When Catherine, in her meek tones, had said, “ Philip Beaufort 
was my husband,** lloger Morton had disbelieved her. And now 
one word from the son, who could, in comparison, know so little of 
the matter, had almost sufficed to convert and to convince the 
sceptic. Why was this ? — Because — Man believes the Strong ! 


CnAPTEll IT. 

—Quid Virtus et quid Sapieulia possit 
UtiJe propobuit nobis exemplar U{yssem.*^lion.. 

Meanwhile the object of their search, on quitting Mr. Morton’s 
shon, had walked slowly and sadly on, through the plashing streets, 
tall ne came to a public-house in the outskirts and on the nigh road 
to London, Here ho took shelter for a short time, drying himself 
by the kitchen fire, with the licence pui'chased by fouipennyworth 
of gin ; and having learned that the next coacli to London would 
not pass for some hours, he linally settled himself in the ingle, till 
the guard’s horn should arouse him. By the same coach that the 

night before had conveyed Philip to N , had the very man ho 

sought been also a passenger ! 

The poor fellow was sickly and wearied out: he had settled 
into a doze, when he was suddenly wakened by the wheels of a 
coacli and the trampling of horses. Not knowing how long he had 
slept, and imagining that the vehicle he had awaited was at the 
door, he ran out. It was a coach coming froin London, and the 
driver was joking with a pretty haimaid, who, in rather sho^ 
petticoats, was holding up to him the customary glass. The man, 
after satisfying himself tnat his time was not yet come, was turn- 
ing beck to the lire, when a head popped itself out of the window, 
and a voice cried, — “ Stars and garters ! Will — so that’s you ! “ 
At the sound of the voice the man halted abruptly, turned very 
pale, and his limbs trembled. The inside passenger opened the 
HOOT, jumped out with a little carpet-bag in his hand, took forth a 

« He has propcsed to us Ulysses as a useful example of how much may ht 
locomplished oy Virtue and Wisdom. 
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long leathern purse, from which he ostentatiously selected the 
coins that paid his fare and satisfied the ooachman, and then, 
passing his arm through that of the acquaintance he iiad dis- 
covered* led him hack into tho house. 

“ Will—Will/’ he whispered, “you have been to the Mortons. 
Never inoind — let's hear aU.^ Jenny or Dolly, or whatever your 
sweet praetty name is — a private room and a pint of brandy, my 
dear. Hot water and lots of the wocery. That's right.” 

And as soon as the pair found themsel^ves, with the brandy 
before them, in a small parlour with a good fire, the last comer 
went to the door, shut it cautiously, flung his bag under the table, 
took off his gloves, spread himself wider and wider before the fire, 
until ho had entirely excluded every ray from his friend, and then 
suddenly turning so that the back might enjoy what the front had 
gained, lie exclaimed, 

“Damme, Will, you’re a praetty sort of a hroatlier to give 
me the slip in that way, Ilut in this world, eveiy man for 
his-sclf!” 

“ I loll you,” said William, with something like decision in his 
voice, “that I will not do any wrong to these young men if they 
live.” 

“ Who asks you to do a wrong to them ?— booby !— -Perhaps I 
may be the best friend they may have yet —ay, or you too, though 
you’re the ungratefullest, whimsicallest sort of a son of a gun that 
ever I camo across. Come, help yours({if, and don’t roll up your 
eyes in that way, like a Miiggletonian asoide of a Fye-Fye ! ” 

Here the spealrer paused a moment, and with a graver and more 
natural tone of voice proceeded. 

“ So you did not believe me when I told you that these brothers 
were dead, and you have been to the Mortons to learn more ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, and what have you learned ?” 

“ Nothing, Morton declares that ho docs not know that they are 
alive, but lie says also that ho docs not know that they are- 
dead.” 

“ Indeed,” said the other, listening with great attention; “ and 
you really think that he docs not know anything about them?” 

“T do, indeed.” 

“ Hum ! Is ho a sort man who would post down the rhino tc 
help the search ?” 

He looked as if he had tho yellow fever when T said I was 
poor,” returned William, turning round, and trying to catch a 
glin^sc at the fire, as he gulped his brandy and water. 

“Then I’ll be d— d if 1 run the risk of calling. I have done 
some things in this town by way of business before now; and 
thoufyh it’s a long time ago, yet folks don’t forget a haundsome 
man in a hurry — especially^ if he has done ’em ! Nour, then, listen 
to me. You see, I nave given this matter all the ’tention in my . 
power. ‘ If the lads be dead,' said I to you, ‘ it is no use burning 
one’s fingers by holding a candle to hones in a coffin. But Mr 
Beaitfort need not know they are dead and we’ll see wiVai we can 
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get out of Mm ; and if I succeeds, as I tMnk I shall, you and 1 
may hold up our heads for the rest of our life/ Accordingly, as I 
told you, 1 went to Mr. Beaufort, and — ^*Gad, I thought we had it 
all our own way. But since I sawyou last, there’s been the devil 
and all. When I called again, Will, I was shown in to an old 
lord, sharp as a gimhlet. Hang me, William, if he did not frighten 
me out of my seven senses ! ** 

Here Captain Smith (the reader has, no doubt, already discovered 
that the speaker was no less a personage) took three or four nervous 
strides across the room, returned to the table, threw himself in a 
chair, placed one foot on one hob, and one on the other, laid his 
finger on Ms nose, and, with a significant wink, said in a whisper — 
“ Will, he knew I had been lagged ! He not only refused io hear 
all I had to say, hut threatened to prosecute— persecute, hang, 
draw, and quarter us both, if we ever dared to come out witli the 
truth/’ 

“But what’s the good of the truth if the boys are dead said 
William, timidly. 

The captain, without heeding iMs question, continued, as he 
stirred the sugar in las glass, “ Well, out 1 sneaked, and as soon 
as I had got to my own door I turned round and saw Sliarp the 
runner on the other side of the way — I felt deuced queer. How- 
ever, I went in, sat do\Mi, and began to think. I saw that it was 
up with us, so far as the old uns were concerned ; and now it might 
he worth while to find out if the young uns really were dead.” 

” Then you did not know t^iat after all ! 1 thought so. Oh, 
Jerry!” 

^ ” Why, look you, man, it was not onr interest to take tlic'ir 
aide if wo could make our bargain out of the other. ’Cause 
why? You are only one witness — ^you are a good fellow, but 
poor, and with very shaky nerves, Will. Ihu does not know 
what them big wigs are wnen a man’s caged in a witness-box 
— they fiarik one up, and they flank one do^vn, and they bully 
and bother, till one’s like a horse at Astlcy’s dancing on hot 
iron. If your testimony broke down, why it would be all up 
with the case, and what then would become of us? Besides,” 
added the captain, with dignified candour, ” I have been lagged, 
it’s no use denying it ; I am back before mv time. Inquiries about 
your respectability would soon bring the bulldes about im?. And 
you would not have poor Jerry sent back to that d— d low place on 
t’other side of the Herring-pond, would you?” 

“Ah, Jerry?” said William, kindly placing his band in Itis 
brother’s, you know I helped you to escape ; 1 left all to come 
over with you.” 

” So you did, and you’re a good fellow ; though as to leaving ali 
why you had got rid of all first. And when you told mo about the 
marriage, did not I say that I saw our way to a snug thing for life? 
lUit to return to piy story. There is a danger in going with the 
youngsters. But since, Will, — since nothing but hard words is to 
he, got on the other side, we’ll do our duty, and I’ll find them out, 
and do theT)es1j I can for us— that is, if tljey be yet above ground. 
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And now 1*11 own. to yon that I think I knows that the younger 
one is alive.** 

“ ron do?” 

” Tos ! But as he won*t come in for anything unless his brother 
is dead, we must have a hunt for the heir. Isow 1 told yon that, 
many years ago, there was a lad with me, who, putting all tilings 
together — seeing^ how the Beauforts came after him, and recollect- 
ing different things he let out at the time — I feel pretty sure is 
your old master*s IIopefuL I know that noor Will Gawtrey gave 
this lad the address of old Gregg, a fnend of mine. So after 
wateliing Sharp off the sly, I went that very night, or rather at 
two in tho morning, to Gregg*s house, and, after brushing up his 
memory, I found that the lad had been to him, and gone over 
afterwai'ds to Paris in search of Gawtrey, who was then keeping a 
matrimony’' shop. As I was not rich enough to go off to Paris in a 
pleasant, gentlemanlike way, I allowed Gregg to put me up to a 
noice, fiiiiet, little bit of business. Don*t shake your head — all 
safe — a rural affair ! TJiat took some days. You see it has helped 
to new rig me,** and the captain glanced complacently over a very 
smart suit of clothes. ” WeU, on my return i went to call on you, 
hut you wore down. T half smspected you might have gone to the 
motJior*R relations hero ; and 1 thought, at all events, that I could 
not do hotter than go myself and' sco what they knew of tho mat- 
ter, Prom what you say 1 feel I had better now let that alone, 
and go over to Paris at once ; leave me alone to find out. And 
faith, what with Sharp and the old lord, the sooner I quit England 
the better.’* 

*‘And you really think you shall get bold of them after all r 
Oh, never fear my "nerves if I’m once in the right ; it’s living with 
you, and seeing you do wrong, and hearing you talk wickedly, 
that makes me tremble.” 

” Bother ! ” said tho captain, “ you need not crow over me. 
Stand up, Will ; there now, look at ns two in tho glass ! Why, I 
look ton years younger than you do, in spite of all my troubles. 1 
dress like a gentleman, as I am ; I have money in my pocket; I 
put money in yours ; without me you’d starve. ^ Look you, you 
caiTietl 0 Y('r a little fortune to Australia — you married—you farmed 
— you lived honostl 3 % and yet that d— d sliilly-Rhiilly disposition of 
yours, ’ticed into one speculation to-day, and scared out of another 
to-morrow, ruined you ! ” 

. Jerry ! Jerry ! ” cried William, writhing ; don’t — don’t.” 

” But it’s all true, and I wants to cure you of preaching. And 
then, when you wore nearly rim out, instead of putting a bold face 
on it, and setting your shoulder to tlie wheel, you gives it up— you 
soils what you have — ^you bolts over, wife and all, to Boston, be- 
cause some one tx3lls you you can do better in America--you are 
out of the way when a search is made for you — years ago when you 
could have benefited yourself and your master’.s family without 
any danger to you or me — nobody can find you ; ’cause why, y^ou 
could not bear that your old friends in England,' or m the colony 
cither, should know that you were turned a slave-dnypr in Keu 
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tucty. You kick np a mutiny amouig’ the niggrara by moaning 
over them, instead ot keeping *em to it— you get kicked out youi‘- 
self— your wife begs you to go back to Australia, where her rela- 
tions will do something for you— you work your passage out, look- 
ing as ragged as a colt from grass — wife’s uncle don’t like ragged 
nephews-in-law— wife dies broken-hearted— and you might be 
breaking stones on the roads with the convicts, if I, inyseli a con- 
vict, had not taken compassion on you. Don’t cry, Will, it is all 
for your own good — I hates cant ! Whereas 1, my own master from 
eighteen, never stooped to serve any other— have dressed like a 
gentleman— kissed tne pretty girls— drove my pheflton— been in 
all the papers as ‘the celebrated Dashing Jerry’— never wanted a 
guinea in niy pocket, and even W'hcn lagged at last, had a pretty 
little sum in the colonial bank to lighten my misfortunes. I 
escape— 1 bring you o\'er— and hero I am, supporting you, and, in 
all probability, the one on whom depends the fate of one of the 
first families in the country. And you preaches at me, do you? 
Look you, Will in this world, honesty ’s nothing without force 
of character ! And so your health ! ” 

Here the captain emptied the rest of the brandy into his glass, 
drained it at a draught, and, while poor William was wiping his 
eyes with a ragged blue pockct-lianokerchief, rang the bell, and 

asked what coaclies would pass that way to , a seaport town, 

at some distance. On hearing that there was one at six o’ch ck, 
the captain ordered the best dinner the larder would afford to be 
got ready as soon as possible ; and, when they were again alone, 
thus accosted his brother— 

“Now you go back to town— hero are four shiners for you. 
Keep quiet— don’t speak to a soul— don’t put j/owr foot in it, that’s 
aU I beg, and I’ll find out W'hateycr there is to bo found. It is 
damnably out of my way embarking at — , but 1 had best keep 
dear of Lunnon. And I tell you what, if these youngsters have 
hopped the twig, there’s another bird on the bough that may prove 
a goldfinch after all young Arthur Beaufort : — I hear ho is a 
wild, expensive chap, and one who can’t live without lots of 
money. Now, it’s easy to friditen a man of that sort, and I 
sha’n t have the old lord at his elbow.” 

“ But I tell you, that I only care for my poor master’s children/' 

“Yes ; but if they are dead, and by saying they are alive one 
can make old age comfortable, tliere’s no harm in it— eh ?” 

“ I don’t know,” said William, irresolutely. “ But certainly it 
is a hard thing to be so poor at my time of life ; and so honest a 
man as I’ve been, too ! ” 

Captain Smith went a little too far when he said that “ honesty’s 
nothing without force of character. * Still Honesty has no busi- 
ness to be helpless and draggletailed she must bo active and 
brisk, and make use of her wits ; or, though she keep clear of the 
^ison, ’tis no very great wonder if she fall on the parish. 
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CHAPTER HI. 


JIfiH* —This Macilcnte, sigpiior, begins to be moie *iOOiable on a sudden. 

Eocrjf Mtjn, out of his Humour, 

I* Tint — 'Siinnor, you are sufficiently instructed. 

tust , — VN ho, I, sir > **— 7d*d. j 

Afteb spt riding: the fpreater part of the day in vain inquiries 
and a vain search, Philip and Mr. Morton returned to tho house of 
the latter. 

And now," said Philip, “ all that remains to be done is this ; 
first, give to tlie polite of the town a detailed description of the 
man ; and secondly, let us put an advertisement both in the county 
journal and m some of the London papers, to the effect, that if the 
person who called on you wiU take the trouble to apply again, 
either personally or by letter, he may obtain the information sought 

for. In case he docs, I will trouble you to dmcct him to yes 

—to Monsieur dc Vaudemont, according to this address." 

**I^ot to you, then>’’ 

“ It is the same thing," replied Philip, drily. " You have con- 
firmed my suspicions, that the Beauforts know something of my 
brother. 'What did you say of some other friend of tho family 
who assisted iu the search ?* 

"Ob, —a Mr. Spencer ! an old acquaintance of your mother^s.* 
Here Mr. Morton smiled, but not being encouraged in a joke, went on, 
— " However, that’s neither here nor there ; he certainly never lound 
out your brother. For I have had several letters from him at 
different times, asking if any news had been heard of either of 
you." 

And, indeed, Spencer had taken peculiar pains to deceive the 
Mortons, whose interposition he feared little less than that of the 
Beauforts. 

" Then it con be of no use to apply to him," said Philip, cjire- 
lessly, not having any recollection of tiie name of Spencer, and 
therefore attaching little importance to the mention of nim. 

"Certainly, I should think not. Depend on it, Mr. Beaufort 
must know.'^ 

. " True," said PhiUp. " And I have only to thank you for your 
kindness and return to town." 

"But slay with us this day — do— -let mo feel that we are friends. 
I assure you, poor Sidney’s fate has been a load on my mind ever 
since he left. You shall have the bed he slept in, and over which 
your mother bent when she left him and me for the last time.” 

These words were said with so much feeling, that the adventurer 
wnmghis uncle’s hand, and said, "Forgivome, I wronged you- - 
1 will be your guest. ^ - m, , 

Mrs. Morton, strange to say evinced no symptoms of,iU-hiimoui 
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at the news of tlie proffered liospitality. In fact, Miss Margaret 
nad been so eloquent in riiilip*s praise during bis absence, that she 
Diiffered herself to be favourably impressed. Her daughter, indeed, 
had obtained a sort of ascendancy over Mrs. M. and the whole 
house, ever since she had received so excellent an offer. And 
moreover, some people are like dogs — they snarl at the raggejd and 
fawn on the well-dressed. Mrs. Morton did not object to a nephew 
de facto y she only objected to a nephew in forma pauperis. The 
evening, therefore, passed more cheerfully than might have been 
anticipated, though Philip found some difficulty in parrying the 
many questions put to him on the past. He contented himself 
with saying, as briefly as possible, that he had served in a foreign 
service, and acquired what sufficed him for an independence ; and 
then, with, the ease which a man picks up in the great world, 
turned the conversation to the prospects of the family whose guest 
he was. Having listened with due attention to Mrs. Morton*^ 
eulo^'es on Tom, who had been sent for, and who drank the praises 
on his own gentility into a very large pair of blushing cars — also, 
to her self-felicitations on Miss Margaret’s marriage , — itemy on the 
service rendered to the town by Mr." Koger, who had repaired to 
the" town-hall in his first mayor^ty at his own expense,— to 
a long chronicle of her own genealogy, how she had one cousin a 
clergyman, and how her great-grandfather had been knighted, — 
item, to the domestic virtues of all her children, — itemy to a con- 
fnsea explanation of the chastisement inflicted on Sydney, whick 
Philip out short in the middle ; he asked, with a smile, what had 
become of the Plaskwiths. “ Oh ! ” said Mrs. Morton, ** my brother 
Kit has retired from business. His son-in-law, Mr. Plimmins, has 
succeeded.** 

Oh, then, Plimmins married one of the young ladies? ** 

“Yes, Jane — she had a sad squint \ — Tom, there is nothing to 
laugh at ! — we are all as Gud made us — * Handsome is as handsome 
does,* — she has had three little uns ! ** 

“ Do they squint too ? ** asked Philip ; and Miss Margaret giggled 
and Tom roared, and the other young men roared too. Philip had 
certainly said something very witty. 

This time Mrs. Morton administered no reproof; but replied, 
pensively,— 

“ Natur is very mysterious — ^they all squint ! ** 

Mr. Morion conducted Philip to his chamber. There it was, fresh, 
clean, unaltered — the same white curtains, the same honeysuckle 
paper, as when Catherine had crept across the threshold.^ 

“ Did Sidney ever tell you that his mother placed a ring round 
his neck that night ? ** asked Mr. Morton. 

“Yes ; and the dear boy wept when he said" that he had slept 
too soundly to know that she was by his side that last, last time. 
The ring^oh, how well I remember it !— she never put it off till 
then : and often in the fields — ^for we were wild wanderers together 
in that day— often when his head lay on my shoulder, 1 felt that 
ring: still resting on his heart, and fancied it was a talisman— a 
blessing. MeU, well— good night to you ! " And he-ihutthe door 
on his uncle, apd was alone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Tlie Mftn of Law, * * * 

And a great suit is like to be between tiiem, 

Baitf JoxsoN : Staple of News. 

0 

On arrmng in London, Philip went first to the lodging he still 
kept there, and to which his letters were directed ; and, among 
some communications from Paris, full of the politics and the hopes 
of the Car-lists, he found the following note Irom Lord lilbume. 

Deah Sia,— When I met you the other day, I told you I had 
been threatened with the gout. The enemy has now taken ^sses- 
sion of the field. I am sentenced to regimen and the sofa. But as 
it is my rule in life to make afflictions as light as possible, so I have 
asked a few friends to take compassion on me, and help me * to 
shuffle ofi* this mortal coil,* by dealing me, if they can, four by 
honours. Any time between nine and twelve to-night, or to-morrow 
night, you will find me at home ; and if you ai-c not better engaged, 
suppose you dine with me to-d^-r-or rather dine opposite to me— 
and excuse my Spartan broth. You will meet (besides any two or 
three friends whom an impromp^ invitation may find disengaged) 
my sister, with Beaufort and their daughter; they only arrived in 
town this morning, and are kind enough ‘ to nurse me,* as they call 
it, — that is to say, their cook is taken ill I 

“ Yours, 

“ Lilbitene. 

“ Pai'k-lane, Sept.- ” 


“ The Bcauforts. Fate favours me— I will go. The date is for 
to-day.” 

He sent off a hasty line to accept the invitation, and finding he 
had a few hours yet to spare, ho resolved to employ them in con- 
sultation with some lawyer as to the chances of ultimately regain- 
ing his inheritance — a hope which, however wild, he had, since his 
return to his native shore, and especially since he had heard of the 
sh-ange visit made to Roger Morton, permitted himself to indulge. 
With this idea he saUiecl out, meaning to consult Liancourt, who, 
haying a large aci^uaintance among; tne English, seemed the best 
person to advise him as to the choice of a lawyer at once active 
and honest, — when he suddenly chanced upon that gentleman 
himself. 


” This is lucky, my dear Liancourt. I was just going to your 
lodgipgs.” • . 

And I was coming to yours to know* if you dine with Lot 
' Lilbume. He told me he had asked you. I have just left 
And by the sofa of Mephistopneles, was the' prettiest Mai-* 
garet you ever behold.” 

. ” Indeed !-Who?” 
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“ He called het his niece ; but I should doubt if he had any 
relation on this side the Styx so human as a niece.’* 

You seem to have no ^eat predilection for our host.” 

“ My dear Vaudemont, between our blunt, soldierly natures, and 
tliose wily, icy, sneering intellects, there is the antipathy of the 
dog to the cat.” 

** Perhaps so on our side, not on his — or why does he invito us ? ** 

** London is emptv, there is no one else to ask. We are new 
faces, new minds to nim. We amuse him more than the hackneyed 
comrades he has worn^ out. Besides, he plays— and you too. Fie 
on you ! ” 

“ Liancourt, I had two objects in knowing that man, and I pay 
the toll for the bridge. When 1 cease to want the passage, I snaU 
cease to pay the toll.” 

“But the bridge may be a draw-bridge, and the moat is devilish 
deep below. Without metaphor, that man may ruin you before 
you know where you are.” 

“ Bah ! I have my eyes open. I know how much to spend on 
the rogue, whose service I hire as a lackey’s ; and I know also 
where to stop. Liancourt,” he added, after a short pause, and in a 
tone deep with suppressed passion, “ when I first saw that man, I 
thought of appealing to his heart for one who has a claim on it. 
That was a vain hope. And then there came upon me a sterner 
and deadlier thought—the scheme of the Avenger !— this Lilburne 
—this rogue whom the world sets up to worship— ruined, body and 
soul ruined— one \^hose name the world gibbets with scorn ! Well, 
I thought to avenge that man. In his own house— amidst you all 
—I thought to detect the sharper and brand the cheat ! ” 

“You startle me ! — It has been whispered, indeed, that Lord 
Lilburne is dangerous, — ^but skill is dangerous. To cheat ! — an 
English gentleman !— a nobleman ! — imposssible 1 ” 

‘^Whether he do or not,” returned Vaudemont, in a calmer tone, 
“ I have foregone the vengeance, because he is ” 

“ Is what?” 

“ No matter,” said Vaudemont aloud, but he added to himself, — 
“ Because he is the grandfather of Fanny I ” 

“You are veiy enigmatical to-day.” 

“ Patience, Liancourt ; 1 may solve all the riddles that make up 
my ide, yet. Bear with me a little longer. And ni;W can you 
help me to a lawyer ?— a man experienced, indeed, and of repute, 
but young, active, not overladen with business I want his zeal 
and nia time, for a hazard that your monopolists of clients may not 
deem worth their devotion.” 

“ I can recommend you, then, the very man you require. I had 
a suit some years agd at Paris, for which English witnesses were 
necessary. My avacaf employed a solicitor here w'^hose activity in 
oollecHng my evidence gained my cause. I will answer for his 
diligence and his honesty.” 

“His address?” 

“ Mr. Barlow— somewhere by the Strand— let me see— Essex— 
yes.— Esse'x-street.'* 
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Then j^ood-by to you for the present.— You dine at Lord Lil- 
bume’s, too?** 

“ Yes. Adieu till then.” 

Vaudemont was not lon^ before he arrived at Mr. Barlow’s ; a 
brass-plate announced to him the house. He was shown at once 
into a parlour, where he saw a man whom lawyer’s would caJJ 
young, and spinsters middle-aged — ^viz., about two-and-forly ; 
with a bold, resolute, intelligent countenance, and that steady, 
calm, sagacious eye, which inspires at once confidence and esteem. 

Yaudemont scanned him with the look •of one who has been 
accustomed to judge mankind — as a scholar does books— with 
rapidity because with practice. He had at first resolved to submit 
to him the heads of his case without mentioning names, and, in 
fact, he so commenced his narrative ; but by degrees, as he per- 
ceived how much hi^ own earnestness arrested and engrossed the 
interest of his listener, he warmed into fuller confidence, and ended 
by a full disclosure, and a caution as to the profoundest secrecy in 
case, if there were no hope to recover his rightful name, he might 
yet wish to retain, unannoyed by curiosity or suspicion, that by 
which he was not discreditably known. 

** Sir,” said Mr. Brrlow, after assuring him of the most scrupu- 
lous discretion, — ” su', I have some recollection of the trial insti- 
tuted by your mother, Mrs. Beaufort** and the slight emphasis 
he laid on that name was the moeX grateful conmliment he could 
have paid to the truth of Philip’s recital. “ My impression is, 
that it was managed in a very slovenly manner by her lawyer ; 
and some of his oversights we may repair in a suit instituted by 
yourself. But it would be absurd to conceal from you the great 
difliculties that beset us — ^your mother’s suit, designed to establish 
her own rights, was far easier than that which you must commence 
— viz., an action for ejectment against a man who has been some 
years in undisturbed possession. Of course, until the missing wit- 
ness is found out, it would be madness to commence litigation* And 
the question, then, will be, how far that witness will sufS.ee ? It 
is tlrue, that one witness of a marriage, if the others are dead, is 
held sufficient by law. But 1 need not add, that that witness must 
be thoroughly credible. In suits for real property, very little 
documentary or secondary evidence is admitted. I doubt even 
whether the certificate of the marriage on which— in the loss or 
destniction of the register— you lay so much stress, would be avail- 
able in itself. But if au examined copy, it becomes of the last 
importance, for it will then inform us of the name of the person 
who extracted and examined it. Heaven grant it may not have 
been the clergyman himself who performed the ceremony, and 
who, you say, is dead ; if some one else, we should then nave a 
sooond, no doubt credible and most valuable, witness. The docu- 
ment would thus become available as proof, and, 1 think, that we 
should not fail to establish our case.” 

** But this certificate, how is it ever to be found ? I told you we 
had searched everywhere in vain.* 

” True ; but you say that you^ mother always declared that the 
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late Mr. Beaufort had so solemnly assured her, even just prior to 
his decease, that it was in existence, that I have no doubt as to the 
fact. ^ It may be possible, but it is a terrible insinuation to make, 
that if Mr. Kobert Beaufort, in examining the papers of the de- 
ceased, chanced upon a document so important to him, he abstracted 
or destroyed it. If tliis should not have been the case (and Mr. 
Kobert Beaufort^s moral character is unspotted— and we have 
no right to suppose it), the probability is, either that it was in- 
trusted to some third person, or placed in some hidden drawer or 
deposit, the secret of which your father never disclosed. Who has 
purchased the house you lived iu?^' 

“ Femside ? Lord Lilburne, Mrs. Robert Beaufort's brother.” 

** Humph !— probably, then, he took the furniture and all. Sir, 
this is a matter that requires some time for close consideration. 
With yoiv leave, I will not only insert in the London papers an 
advertisement to the effect that you suggested to Mr. Roger Mor- 
ton (in case you should have made a right conjecture as to the 
object of the man who applied to him), but I will also advertise foi 
the witness himself. William Smith, you say, his name is. Did 
the law^'^er employed by Mrs. Beaufort send to inquire for him in 
the colony?” 

“ Ko ; I fear there could not have been time for that. My 
mother was so anxious and eager, and so convinced of the justice 
of her case ” 

“ That’s a pity ; her lawyer must have been a sad driveller.” 

“ Besides, now I remember, inquiry was made of his relations 
in England. His father, a farmer, was then alive; the answer 
was that he had certainly left Australia. His last letter, written 
two years before that date, containing a request for money, which 
the father, himself made a bankrupt by reverses, could not give, 
had stated that he was about to seek his fortune elsewhere— since 
then they had heard nothing of him.” 

** Ahem ! Well, you will perhans let me know where any rela- 
tions of his are yet to be found, and I will look up the former suit, 
and go into the whole case without delay.^ In the meantime, you 
do right, sir — if you will allow me to say it— not to disclose eitlier 
your own identity or a hint of your intentions. It is no use put- 
ting suspicion on its guSird. And my search for this certificate 
must be managed with the greatest address. But, by the way — 
speaking of identUy — there can be no difficulty, I hope, in proving 
youTS ? 

Philip was startled. ” Why, I am greatly altered.” 

” But, probably, your bepxa and moustache may contribute to 
that change ; and doubtless, in the village where you lived, there 
would be many with whom you were in sufficient intercourse, and 
on whose recollection, by recoiling little anecdotes and circum- 
stances with which no one but yourself could be acquainted, your 
features would force themselves along with the moral conviction 
that the man 'who spoke to them coxila be no o^er but Philip Mor- 
tonr-or rather Beaufort.” 

* Ton m right; there must be many nidi. There wa» not a 
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dOttefO in the plaoe whero I and y dogs were not familiar and 
1^* Joinestieated.’' 

“All’s right, so far, then. But, I repeat, we must not be too 

gi^nguine. Law is not ixurtiee ” 

“ But God is/’ said Philip ; and he itrit the room. 


CHAPTEE V. - 

VoipC^^^A little in a mist, but not dejected 
Kwer— but stiU myself. 

Ben JoifsON : Vaip-mr- 

FeresiTit:<^Am I cnoag:li dispiised? 

iWtfr.— A^*, I warrant you. 

Per.— S rvc you, fair lady.>>r^. 

Ix is an ill wind that blows nob dy good. The ill wind that had 
blown gout to Lord lilburne had blown Lord Lilburne away from 
the injury he had meditated agaii st what he called ** the object of 
flis attachment.” How complete y and entirely, indeed, the state 
ol Lord Lilbume’s feelings depended on the state of his health, may 
be seen in the answer he gave to his valet, when, the morning alter 
the first attack of the gout, that worthy person, by way of cheering 
bis master, proposed to ascertam something as to the movements 
ci one with wliom Lord Lilburne professed to be so violently in 
iove,— ” Confound you, Dykeman ! ” exclaimed the^ invalid, — 
“ why do you trouble mo about women when I’m in this condition? 
I don't care if tliey wore all at the bottom of the sea ! Eeach me 
the colchicum ; I iiinst keen my mind calm.” 

Whenever tolerably well. Lord Lilburne was careless of his 
health ; the moment he w^as ill, Lord Lilburne paid himself the 
greatest possible attention. Th ugh a man of firm nerves, in youth 
of remarkable stHl, though no longer rash, of sufficient 

personal couraoe, he was by no means fond of the thought of death 
—that is, of hie oiotj death. N »t that he was tormented by any 
religious apprehensions of the Bread Unknown, but simply because 
the only life of which he had any experience seemed to him a pecu- 
liarly pleasant thing. He had a sort of instinctive persuasion, that 
John Lord LEbnme would not be better off any where else. Always 
disliking solitude, ho disliked it more than ever when he was ill, 
and he therefore welcomed the visit of his sister and the gentle 
hand of his pretty niece. As for Beaufort, he bored tlie sufferer ; 
and when that gentleman on his arrival, shutting out his wife 
daughter, whispered to Lilburne, — Any more news of that im- 
postor?" lilwurne answered, ^evishly, “I never talk about 
bosmesB when 1 have the gout 1 i have set Sharp to keep a look- 
out for him, but he has learned nothing as yet. And now go to 
your club. Ton are a worthy creature, but too. solemn for my 
spirits just at this moment. 1 have a few people comiag to diim 

u 2 
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with me, your wife will do the honours, and— yow can come in the 
evening*. * 

Though Mr. !^bert Beaufort’s sense of importance swelled 
and chafed at this very unceremonious cong^^ he forced a stnUc, 
and said, — 

“ Well, it is no wonder you are a little fretful with the j^out. I 
have plenty to do in town, and Mrs. Beaufort and Camilla can 
come hack without waiting for me.” 

” Why, as your cook is ill, ^d they can’t dine at a club, you 
may as well leave theih here tdi I am a little better ; not that I 
care, for I can hire a better nurse than either of them.” 

My dear Lilbume, don’t talk of hiring nurses : certainly, I am 
too happy if they can be of comfort to you.” 

” No ! on second thoughts, you may take back your wife, she’s 
always talking of her own complaints, and leave me Camilla ; you 
can’t want her for a few days.” 

Just as you like. And you really think I have managed as 
, well as I could about this young man, — eh > ” 

** Yes— yes ! And so you go to Beaufort Court in a few days ? ” 

“ I propose doing so. I wish you were well enough to come.” 

“ Urn ! Chambers says that it would be a very good air for me 
— ^belter than Femside ; and as to my castle in the north, I would 
as soon go to Siberia. Well, if I get better, I will pay you a lisit, 
only you always have such a stupid set of respectable people about 
you. I shock them, and they oppress me.” 

” Why, as I hope soon to see Arthur, I shall make it as agreeable 
to him as I can, and I shall he very much obliged to you, if you 
would invite a few of your own friends.” 

” Well, you are a good fellow, Beaufort, and I will take you at 
your word ; and, since one good turn deserves another, I have now 
no scruple in telling you that I feel quite sure that you will have 
no further annoyance from this troublesome witness-monger.” 

” In that case,” said Beaufort, ” I may pick up a better match 
fbr Camilla! Good-hy, my dear Lilbume.^* 

” Forln and Ceremony of the world ! ” snarled the peer, as the 
door closed on his brother-in-law, ” ye make little men very moral, 
and not a bit the better for being so ! ” 

It so happened that Vaudemont arrived before any of the other 
guests that day, and during the half-hour which JJr. Chambers 
assigned to his illustrious patient, so that, when he entered, there 
were only Mrs. Beaufort and Camilla in the drawing-room. 

Yaudemont drew hack involuntarily, as he recognised in the 
faded countenance of the elder lady features associated with one 
of the dark passages in his earlier life; but Mrs. Beaufort’s gracious 
smile, and urbane, though languid, welcome, sufdoed to assure him 
that the recognition was not mutual. He advanced, and again 
stopped short, as his eye fell upon that fair and still childlike form, 
which had once knelt by his side and pleaded, with the orphan, for 
his brother. While he spoke to her, many recollections, some dark 
stem,— hut those, a1 least, oonneoted with Camilla, soft and 
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gentle—thrilled through his heart. Occupied as her own thoughts 
and feelings necessarily were with Sidney, there was something in 
Vaudemont’s appearance — ^his manner— his voice, which forced 
upon' Camilla a strange and undefined interest: and even Mrs, 
Beaufort was roused from her customary apathy, as she glanced to 
that dark and commanding face with something between admira- 
tion and fear. Vaudemont had scarcely, however, spoken ten 
words, when some other guests were announced, and Lord LUburne 
was wheeled in upon his sofa shortly afterwards. Vaudemont 
continued, however, seated next to Camillii, and the embarrass* 
ment he had at first felt, disappeared. He possessed, when he 
pleased it, that kind of eloquence which belongs to men who have 
seen much and felt deeply, and whose talk has not been frittered 
down to the commonplace jargon of the world. His very phraseo- 
logy was distinct and peemiar, and he had that rarest of all 
charms in polished life, originality both of thought and of manner. 
Camilla blushed when she found at dinner that he placed himself 
by her side. That evoning De Vaudemont excused himself from 
playing, but the table was easily made without him, and still he 
continued to converse with the daughter of the man whom he held 
as his worst foe. By de^'ees, he turned the conversation into a 
channel that might lead him to the knowledge he sought. 

“ It was my fate,** said he, “ once to become acquainted with, an 
intimate friend of the late Mr. Beaufort. Will you pardon me if 
I venture to fulfil a promise I made to him, and ask you to inform 
me what has become of a— a— that is, of Sidney Morton ? ** 

“ Sidney Morton ! I don’t even remember tno name. Oh, yes ! 
I have heard it,** added Camilla, innocently, and with a candour 
that showed how little she knew of the secrets of the family ; ** he 
was one of two poor boys in whom my brother felt a deep mterest 
— some relations to my uncle. Yes— yes I I remember now. I 
never knew Sidney, but I once did see his brother.** 

“ Indeed ! and you remember ** 

“ Yes ! I was very young then. I scarcely recollect what passedt 
it was all so confused and strange, but 1 know that I made papa 
very an^, and I was told never to mention the name of Morton 
agam. 1 oelievo they behaved very ill to papa.” 

“ And you never learned— never !— the fate of either— of Sidney ?” 
••Never!” 

“ But your father must know? ** 

••I think not; but tell me,” said Camilla with girlish and 
unaffected innocence, “ 1 have always felt anxious to know,— what 
and who were those poor boys ? ” 

What and who were they? So deep, then, was the stain upon 
their name, that the modest mother and the decorous father had 
never even said to that young girl,—** They are your cousins— the 
children of the man in whose gold we revel ! ** 

Philip bit his lip, and the spell of Camilla’s presence seem^ed 
vanish^. He mattered some inaudible answer, turned away te 
the card^table, and Lianopurt took the chair he had left vacant. 
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And how does Miss Beaufort like my friend, Yaiidemont ? I 
assure you that I have seldom seen him so alive to the fascination 
of female beauty ? ** 

Oh ! said Camilla, with her silver laush, “ your nation spoils 
US for our own countrymen. You forget liow little aro accus- 
tomed to tlatter5\** 

“ Flattery ! what truth could flatter on the lips of an exile ? 
But you don*t answer my question — what think you of Yaiideraont r 
Few are more admired. He is handsome ! 

‘*ls he?'^ said Camilla, and she glanced at Yandcraont, as ho 
stood at a little distance, thoughtful and abstracted. Every girl 
forms to herself some untold dream of that which she considers 
fairest. And Yaudemont had not the delicate and fruitless beauty 
of Sidney. There was nothing that corresponded to her ideal in 
his marked features and lordly shape ! But she owned, roluclcintly 
to herself, that she had seldom seen, among the trim gallants of 
everyday life, a form so striking and impressive. The air, indeed, w as 
professional — the most card css glance could detect the soldier. Ihil 
it seemed the soldier of an elder age or a wilder clime. He recalled 
to her those heads which she had seen in the Beaufoi’t Gallery and 
other Collections yet more celebrated — portraits by Titian of those 
warrior statesmen who lived in the old Kepnblics of Italy in a 
perpetual struggle with their kind-images of dark, resolute, 
earnest men. Even whatever was intellectual ' in his countenance 
spoke, as in those portraits, of a mind sharpened rather in active 
than in studious life ; — intellectual, not from the pale hues, the 
worn exhaustion, and the sunken cheek of the bookman and 
dreamer, but from its coUecied and stern repose, the calm depth 
that lay beneath the fire of the eyes, and the strong will that spoke 
in the close full lips, and the high hut not cloudless fonEead. 

And, as she gazed, Yaudemont turned round— her eyes fell 
beneath his, and she felt angry with herself that slio blushed. 
Yaudemont saw the downcast eye, he saw the blush, and the 
attraction of Camilla’s presence was restored. He would have 
approached her, but at that moment Mr. Beaufort himself entered, 
and his thoughts went again into a darker channel. 

Yes,'* said Lianeourt, “ you must allow Yaudemont looks what 
he is — a noble fellow and a gallant soldier. Bid you never hear 
of his battle with the tigress ? It made a noise in India, I must 
tell it you as I have heard it.” 

And while Lianeourt was narrating the adventure, whatever it 
was, to which ho referred, the card-table was broken up, and Lord 
Lilbume, still reclining on his sofa, lazily introduced his brother- 
in-law to such of tiie guests as were strangers to him — Yaudemont 
among the rest. Mr. Beaufort had never seen Philip Morton more 
than three times; once at Fernside, and the other times by an 
imperfeot light, and when his features were convulsed by passion, 
and his form disfigured by bis dress. Certainly, therefore, had 
Bobert Beaufort even possessed that faculty of memory whieh is 
supposed t-o belong peculiarly to kings and princes, and which 
reeai: every face once seen, it might have taiked the gift to the 
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utmost to have detected, in the bronzed and decorated foroifrner K 
whom he was now presented, the features of the wild and long-lost 
boy, ^ But still some dim and uneasy prcBoutimeutj or some 
struggling and painful effort of recoileeiiott, was in his mind, as 
he spoke to Vaudemont* and listened to the cold, calm tone of his 

“ \Mu) do you say that Frenchman is ? ’* he wliispered to his 
brother-in-law, as Yaudemont turned away. 

Oh ! a eleven' sh sort of adventurer— a gentleman he plays, 
—lie has seen a good deal of the world-dl’ic rather amuses me — 
diirerent from other people. I think of asking him to join our 
circle at Beaufort Court. 

Mr. Beaufort coughed huskily, hut not seeing any reasonable 
ohje<'tif>n to the proposal, and afraid of rousing the sleeping hytena 
or Lord Lilbunie’s sarcasm, he merely said, — 

“ Any one you like 1o invite and looking round for some one 
vJi: whom to vent his displeasure, perorived Camilla still listening 
to Lianc'uurt. He slalkcd up to her, ;ind, as Idancourt, seeing her 
rhr, I'dse also and moved away, he said peevishly, “ You will never 
h'iiT'r; L) conduct yourself properly: you arc to be left hero to nurse 
auj] odiarorL your uncle, and. not to listen to the gilherish of eveiy 
t'rcndi adventurer. W^dl, Heaven be praised, 1 have a son I —girls 
/.re a gn'ut xda&no ! 

“ So they aie, Mr. 'Beaufort,*’ si,gbcd his wife, who had just 
j'M'Wid him, end wdio wms jcalous“of the preference Lilburne had 
given to iier daughter. 

“And so soitibh,” added Mrs Beaufort; “they only care for 
I id ir own a.musoinents, and never mind how tincomfoTtabie their 
Tin nods for Avant of them.** 

“( di I dear mamma, don’t say so— let me go home with you — 1*11 
i;p( ak to my uncle ! 

“NonBDiise, child!— Come along, Mr. Beaufort;** and the 
rdfectionato parents went out arm in sirra. They did not perceive 
that VLaudeinont had been standing close behind them ; but CamiUa, 
now looking up Avith tears in her eyes, again caught his gaze ; he 
had licard ulL^ 

“ And they ill-treat her,** he muttered : “ that divides her from 
tlmn .'■—‘•ho Avill be left hero — I shall see her again.** 

As he tunicd to depart, Lilburne beckoned h) him. 

‘ You do not mean to desert our table f ** 

. “I\o ; hut 1 am not very well to-night — to-morroAA’, if you will 
alloAv me.’* 

“ Ay, to-morrow : and if you can spare an hour in the morning 
it will he a charity. You .see,’* he added in a whisper, ** 1 have a 
nurse, thouglvl liavc no childi-en. ])*ye think tliat’s love ? Bah ! 
sir — a legacy T Goodnight.” 

« Ko— no— no ! ** said Yandtimont to himself, as ho walked 
through the moonlight streets. “ Ho ! though my lieart burns, — 
poor murdered felon! — to avenge thy AATongs and thy crimes, 
revenge cannot come from me — ^Iie is Fanny’s grandfather and — 
CamitW 8 U7Kle * ** 
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And Camilla, when that uncle had dismissed her for the nifi:ht, 
sat down thoughtfully in her own room. The dark eyes of 
VaudemDut seemed still to shine on her ; his yoioe yet rung in her 
ear; the wild tales of daring and danger with which Liaheourt 
had associated his name yet haunted her bewildered fancy— she 
started, frightened at her own thoughts. She took Irom her bosom 
some linos that Sidney had addressed to her, and, as she read and 
re-read, her spirit became calmed to its wonted and faithful 
melancholy. Vaudemont was forgotten, and the name of Sidney 
yet murmured on her'^ips, when sleep came to renew the image of 
the absent one, and paint in dreams the fairy land of a happy 
Future ! 


CHAPTER VI. 


King on, ye bells^most pleasant is your chime ! 

Wii.sov : Jsle 0/ Palms. 

O fairy child ’ What can I wish for thee ? Jitrf. 

Vaudemont remaiued six days in London without going to 

H , and each of those days he paid a visit to Lord Lilbume. 

On the seventh day, the invalid being much better, though still 
unable to leave his room, Camilla returned to Berkeley Square. On 
the same day, Vaudemont went onoo more to see Simon and poor 
Fanny. 

As he approached the door, he heard from the window, partially 
opened, for the day was clear and fine, Fanny *s sweet voice. She 
was chanting one of the simple songs she had promised to Icam 
by heart ; and Vaudemont, though ^ut a poor judge of the art, 
was struck and aflPected by the music of the voice and the earnest 
depth of the feeling He paused opposite the window and called 
her by her name. Fanny looked forth joyously, and ran, as usual, 
to open the door to him. 

“Oh ! you have been so long away; but I already know many 
of the songs : they say so much that I always wanted to say I ** 

Vaudemont smiled, but languidly. 

“ How strange it is,” said Fanny, musingly, that there should 
he so much in a piece of paper ! for, after all,'* pointing to the opmi 
page of her book, “ this is but a piece of paper,— only there is life 
mit!” 

Ay,** said Vaudemont, gloomily, and far from seizingHio subtle 
delicacy of Fanny’s thought— Aer mind dwelling uponPoetry and 
his upon Law,— “ ay, and do you know that upon a m^re scrap of 
paper, if I could but find it, may depend my whole fortune, my 
whole happiness, all that I care for in life ? ” ^ 

“ Upon a scrap of paper ? Oh I how I wish I could find it ? Ah! 
you look as if you thought 1 should never be wise enough for 

iha1J*» , 
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Vaudomont, not listening to her, uttered a deep sigh, Fanny 
approached him timidly. 

“ Do not sigh, brother, — I can’t boar to hoar you sigh. You are 
changed. Have too, not been happy ? ” 

“ Happy, Fanny ! yes, lately very happy — ^too happy! ” 

“ Happy, have you? and I ” the girl stopped short—hcr tone 

had been that of sadness and reproach, and she stopped — why she 
know not, but she felt her heart sink within her. Fanny suffered 
him to pass her, and he went straight to h^s own room. Her eyes 
followed him wistfully : it was not his habit to leave her thus 
abruptly. The family meal of the day was over ; and it was an 
hour be fore Vaudomont descended to the parlour. Fanny had put 
aside the songs, she had no heart to recommence those gentle 
studies that had been so sweet, — they had drawn no pleasure, no 
praise from him. She was seated idly and listlessly beside the 
silent old man, who every day grew more and more silent stills 
She turned her head as Vaudemoni entered, and her pretty lip 
pouted as that of a neglected child. But he did not heed it, and 
the pout \ anished, and tears rushed to her eyes. 

Vaudemont teas changed. His countenance was thoughtful and 
overcast. His manner abstracted. He addressed a few words to 


Simon, apd then, seating himself by the window, leant his cheek 
on his hand, and was soon lost in reverie. Fanny, linding that h» 
did not speak, and after stealing piany a long and earnest glam 
at his motionless attitude and gloomy brow, rose gently, a 
gliding to him with her light step, said in a trembling voice, — * 

** Arc you in pain, brother ? ” it! 

“ No, pretty one ! ” 

“Then why won't you sneak to Fanny? Will you not ^ 
with her ? Perhaps my granafather will come too.” ^ -ii 

“ Not this evening. 1 shall go out ; but it will be alone.* 

“ Where ? has not Fanny been good ? I have not been hona-}! 
you left us. And the grave — brother ! — sent Sarah ^ 

nowers—bnt ” “ 

Vaudemont rose abruptly. The mention of the 
back his thoughts from the dreaming channel into whi ^ 
flowed. Fanny, whose very childishness had once so^ t ^ 
now disturbed ; he felt the want of that complete y ^ 
makes the atmosphere of growing passion: he butth^ 
scarcely audible excuse, ana quitted the house. ' 
no more that evening. He did not return till * 

Fanny did not sleep till she heard his step on tl^’'. 

chamber-door close; and when she did sleep, theFai^ 

disturbed and painful. The next morning, w^ ^ 

breakfast (for Vaudemont did not return to 

were red and heavy, and her cheek pale. A 

meditation, Vaudemont’s eye, usually so kindj: 

not detect those signs of a grief that Fanny t t ^ 


her little basket, full c 
Sarah forth to purchase 
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** Fanny,” said Taudemont, as leaving the house, he saw the 
basket on her ann, “ to-day you may place some of those flowers 
on mwther torab<4one ! Poor child, what natural goodness there is 

in that heart !-~what pity that ” 

lie paused. Fanny looked delightedly in his face. 

You were praising me— yoa/— And what is a pity, brother?” 
While she spoke, the sound of the joy -bells was hoard near at 
hand, 

‘‘ Hark !** said Vaudemont, forgetting her question— and almos* 
gaily — ** hark ! — I acc^t the omon. It is a marriage peal ! ” 

He quickened his steps, and they rcaohed the churdiyard. 

There was a crowd already assembled, and Vaudemont and 
Fanny paused ; and, leaning over the little gate, looked on. 

Why are these people here, and why does the bell ring so 
merrily?” ' 

“ There is to be a wedding, Fanny.” 

” I have heard of a wedding very often,” said Fanny, with a 
pretty look of puzzlement and doubt, ” but I don*t know ea^actly 
what it means. Will you tell me ?— and the bells, too ? ” 

” Yes, Fanny, those bells toll but three times for man ! The 
first time, when he comes into the world ; the last time, when he 
leaves it ; the time between, wlion he takes to his side a partner in 
\all the sorrows — ^in all the joys that yet remain to him ; and who, 
^ven when the last bell announces his death to this earth, may 
^•jt, for over and ever, be las partner in that world to come— that 
^^aven, where they who arc as innocent as you Fanny, may 
Fanf other in a laud in which there are no 

A o ! 

^^ndi^tshell?” 

ojjlls for that partnership — for the wedding ! ” 
by heaitP^ ^ understand you and they who are to be wed are 

Fanny, if they love, and their love continue. Oh! 
ierbyhei^^® happiness to know some one person dearer to you 
to opCTi thb self— some one breast into which you can pour 
“Oh! yoC^^* every grief, every joy ! One person, who, if all the 
of tiifi ^ calumniate or forsake you, would never 

Taudei^tLiY ^ harsh thought, or an unjust word,— who would 
How etraitf® closer in sickness, in poverty, in care, —who would 
b0 BO much in ^ whom you would sacrifice all— 

page of her bod^c^Pt hy death, night or day, you may be neyer 
smile is ever at your hearth— wbo has no tears 
Ay*’BBidV#^ and happy, and your love the same. Fanny, 
ddiofu^ of Fannk ^ ^hey who many have hearts and souls to feel 
ht$ upw Law,— so tender and so sublime. There is 
paper if I could ^ <h*aw that And as it is, Fanny, 

whole happiness, me I” . 

“Upon a scrap Fanny s tears were falling like ram 

you look as if you^^;— ho did not ace them! He entered the 
* ’* ceased. The ceremony was to begin. 
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He followed tlie bridal party into the elmrch, and Fanny, lowering* 
her veil, crept after him, awed and trembling. 

They stood, unobserved, at a little distance, and heard the 
service. 

The betrothed were of the middle class of life, young, both 
comely ; and their behaviour was such as suited the reverence and 
sanctity of the rite. Vaudemont stood, looking on intently, with 
his ai’ms folded on his breast. Fanny jeant behind him, and apart 
irom all, against one of the pews. And still in her hand, while 
the priest was solemnising marriage, she held the llowers intended 
for the grave! Even to that Moeninu — hushed, calm, earnest, 
with her mysterious and unconjectured heart — her shape brought 
a thought of Night ! 

When the ceremony was over — wlien the bride fell on her 
mother’s breast, and wept ; and then, when turning thence, her 
eyes met the bridegroom’s, anr^ the tears were all smiled away — 
when, in that one rapid interofiango of looks, spoke all that holy 
love can speak to love, and with timid frankness she placed her 
hand in his to whom she had just vowed her life,-y-a tlirill went 
through the hearts of those present. Vaudemont sighed heavily. 
He heard his sigh echoed ; but by one that had in its sound no Ijreath 
of pain ; he turned ; Fanny had raised her veil ; her eyes met his, 
moistened, but bright, soft, and her cheeks were rosy-red. Vaude- 
mont recoiled before that gaze, and* turned from the church. The/ 
persons interested retired to the vestry to sign their names in tt/ 
registry ; the crowd dispersed, and Vaudemont and Fanny stojti 
alone in the burial-ground. ^ m. 

Look, Fanny,** said the former, pointing to a tomb that suly 
far from liis motner*s (for those ashes were too hallowed for sid to 
neighbourhood). “ Look yonder ; it is a new tomb, Fanny, 
approach it. Can you read what is there inscribed ? ** * will 

The inscription was simply this 

iihough 

To W— ' G— was sel- 


MAN SEES THE DEED,— 
GOD THE CIKCT7MSTANCE, 


i usually 
orked out 


TUnGE -NOT, THAT YE BE NOT JlTHGED. ig J con do 

, * chair, and 

“ Fanny, this tomb fulfils your pious 'wish : it is oom but the 
of him whom you called your father. Whatever w^he two faces 
— whatever sentence it hath received, Ilearen, at^ smooth, so 
condemn your piety, if you honour one who was pe , — ^the ofiier 
place flowers, however idle, even over that prave.ike the Fairy 
“ It is his — my father’s — and you have thought 
said Fanny, taldng his handi and sobbing. jer a oonsideN 
thinking that you were not so kind to me as you 
Have I not been so kind to you ? nay, for 
happy.’* Oh I I hMrd it 

**Hat?-^you sdd yesterday you had been too Tes» thify hiM 
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The rapidity with which loye is ripened depends less 
actual number of years that have passed over me soil in which tk 
seed is cast, than upon the freshness of the soil itself. A youm 
man who lives the ordinary life of tie world, and who rntter;:, 
away, rather than exhausts, his feelii.i?» . ujwm a variety of quid 
succeeding;’ subjects— -the Cyntbias oi tfco Bunute— is not apt t 
form a real passion at the first siffhtr 1 czth is infiammable my 
when the heart is young ! 

There are certain times of life when, in either sex, the adTectionc 
are prepared, as it '^^re, to he impressed with the first fair fao(. 
that atkacts the fancy and delights the eye. Such timep are wher^ 
the heart has been long solitary, and when some intervt^ of idle * 
ness and rest succeeds to periods of harsher and more h \buler\ 
excitement.^ It was precisely such a period in the life of Vudt * 
mont Although his ambition had been for many years his(\ 'cam ^ 
and his sword his mistress, yet naturally afibetionate, and ^ 
tible of strong emotion, ho had often repmed at his lonely lot. o; 
degrees, the boy’s fantasy and reverence whicb had wound them' 
solves round the image of Eugenie, subsided into that gentle anr! 
tender melanoholy which, perhaps, by weakening the strength cr* 
the sterner thongnts, leaves us inclined, rather to receive, than 
, resist, a now attachment and on the verge ol the sweet Memory 
trembles the sweet Hope. The suspension of his profession, Ifi ^ 
^ , .•johemes, his stru^les, hia career, left hit passions unemployed, 

was thus unconsciously prepaiedto love. As we haVv* 
his first and earUest feelmgs directed themselves to Fanny, 
^ana immediately detected the danger, and so immediate 

^ oiled from nursing those thoughts and fancies, witliout whi^ 
dies lor want of food, for a person to whom he ascribed the 
openn| ^ioD of an imbecility which would gave to such a sentiment 
0 attributes either of the weakest rashness or of dishouotm 
by he*ni ching to sacrilege— that the wings of the deity were scared 
stir \q instant their very shadow foil upon his mind. And thuCn 
d^th ory \milla rose upon him, his heart was free to receive hfct* 
her by h^u Her graces, her accomplishments, a certain *nameles3 
th 0 invested her, pleased nim oven more than her beauty | 
# 4.U sections connected with that first time in which he had 

her, were also grateful and endearing, the harslmeas 
y^demony so ^her parents spoKe to her, moved his compassion, and 
How straue to a temper peculiarly alive to the generosity that 
he so miwh m the weak and the wronged ; the engaging mixtw 

W?, « nd gaiety with which she tended her peevish and 

^ A •» TT 11 convinced him of her better and more enduriiig 
Ay, V ©u retposition and womanly h^art. And even— so strongs 

delicacy ot H ann; >fo)ry are our feelings— the very remembranae that w 
ht$ upon -haw,— ^ family so hateful to him made her own image 
if I could s from darkness that surrounded it. For wo^ 
happiness, Wniiughter of his foe that the lover of Verona fell in 
Upon a scrap or - gj^; ^ And is not tJwt a common type of us all— an fif 
}?? ^ “ ^rouoVood in contradictions ? As the fiiver, in SchilWn 
that ! , * fastened upon the rook, of oond in the nudat of 
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the gloomy sea, so we cling the more gratefully to whatever of fair 
thought and gentlo shelter smiles out to us in the depths of Bute 
and Strife. 

3utj perhaps, Yaudemont would not so suddenly and so utterly 
i^e rendered himself to a passion that began, already, completely 
Mo master his strong spirit, if ho had not, from Camilk^s embairass- 
r ment, her timidity, her blushes, intoxicated himself with the belief 
that his feelings were not unshared. And who knows not that 
such a belief, once cherished, ripens our own love ton development 
in which hours are as years ^ 

It was, then, with such emotions as mad6 him almost insensible 
to every thought but the luxury of breathing the same air as his 
cousin, which swept from liis mind the Past, the Future — cleaving 
nothing hut a joyous, a breathless puksent on the Face of Time, 

that he repaired to Beaufort Court. He did not return to H 

before he went, but he wrote to Fanny a short and hurried line to 
explain that he might he absent for some days at least, and pro- 
mised to write again, if he should he detained longer than he 
anticipated. 

In trie meanwhile, one of those successive revolutions which had 
marked the eras in Fanny’s moral existence, took its date from 
that last time they had walked and conversed together. 

The very evening of that day, some hours after Philip was gone, 
and after Simon had retired to rest, Fanny was sitting before the 
dying lire in the little parlour in |in attitude of deep and pensive 
reverie. The old woman-servant, Sarah, who, very difterent from 
Mrs. Boxer, loved Fanny with her whole heart, came into the room, 
as was her wont before going to bed, to see that the fu’c was duly 
out, and all safe : and as she approached the heartli, she started to 
see Fanny still up, 

^ “Dear heart alive!” she said: “why, Mss Fanny, you will 
catch your death of cold,—what are you thinking about?* 

“ Sit down, Sarah ; I want to speak to you.” Now, though 
Fanny was exceedingly kind, and attached to Sarah, she was sel- 
dom communicative to her, or indeed to any one. It was usually 
in its own silence and darkness that that lovely mind worked out 
its own doubts. 

“Do you, my sweet young lady? I*m sure anything 1 can do 

and Sarah seated herself in her master’s peat chair, and 

drew it close to Fanny, There was no light in the room but the 
expiring fire and it threw upward a pale glimmer on the two faces 
bending over it,— the one so strangely beautiful, so smooth, so 
blooming, so exquisite in its youtii and innocence, —the other 
withered, wrinkled, meagre, and astute. It was like the Fairy 
and the Witch together. 

** Well, miss,” said the crone, observing that, after a consider* 
able pause, Fanny was still silent, — “ Well " 

“ Sarah, I have seen a wedding !*’ 

“Have you?” and the old woman laughed. “Oh! I heard it 
was to be to*day !— yound Waldroak weading I— Yea^ they hati 
beenlong sweethearts.” 
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** Were you ever married, Sarah?** 

** Lord bless you,— yes ! and a very good huslfl.nd I had, poor 
man ! But he*s dead these many years ; and if you had not taien 
me, I must have gone to the worhnus.” 

• He is dead !— Wasn’t it very hard to live after that, Sarah.** 

* The Lord strengthens the hearts of widders ! ** observed Sarah, 
sanctimoniously. 

“Bid you many your brother, Sarah?** said Fanny, playing 
with the corner of her apron. 

‘ My brother ! ** exclaimed the old womaUj aghast. “ La I miss, 
you must not talk in that way,— it*s quite wicked and heathenish ! 
One must not marry one’s brother ! ** 

“ FTo ! ” said Fanny, tremblingly, and turning very pale, even by 
that li^ht. ** No !— are you sure of that ? ’* 

“ It is the wickedest thing even to talk about, my dear young 
mistress but you’re like a babby tmborn ! ** 

Fanny was silent for some moments. At length she said, uncon- 
scious mat she was speaking aloud, “ But he is not my brother, 
after all!** 

“ Oh, miss, fie ! — Are you letting your pretty head run on the 
handsome gentleman?— Fbw, too,— dear, dear! I see we*re all 
alike, we poor femel creturs !— You ! who’d have thought it ? Oh, 
Miss Fanny !— you’ll break your heart if you goes for to fancy any 
sqch thing.** 

“ Any what thing ? ** 

“ Why, that that gentleman will marry you !— I’m sure, thof 
he’s ^0 simple like, he’s some great gentleman ! They say his boss 
is worth a hundred pounds ! Bear, dear I why didn’t I ever think 
of this before ? He must be a ve^ wicked man. I see, now, why 
he comes here. 1*11 speak to him, that I vriU !— a vert/ wickea 
man!” 

Sarah was startled from her indignation by Fanny’s rising sud- 
denly, and standing before her in the flickering twilight, almost 
like a shape transformed, — ^so tall did she seem, so stately, so dig- 
nified, 

“Is it of him that you are speaking?” said she, in a voice of 
calm hut deep resentment — “ oi him ! — If so, Sarah, we two can 
live no more in the same house ** 

And these words were said with a propriety and ooUectedness 
that even, through all her terror, showed at once to Sarah how 
much they now wronged Fanny who had suflered their lips to 
repeat the parrot-cry of the “ idiot girl !” * 

0 ! gracious me ! — ^miss— ma’am — I am so so^ — I’d rather 
bite out my tongue than say a word to oflend you ; it was only my 
love for you, dear innocent creature that you are ! *’ and the honest 
woman sobbed with real passion as she clasped Fanny’s hand. 
“ There have been so many young persons, good and harmless, yes, 
even as you are, ruined. But you don’t understand me. Miss 
Fanny ! hear me ; I must try and say what J would say. That 
man, that gentleman— so proud, so well-dressed, so grandlike, wiU 
never mairy yo«, never-never. And if ever he says he does love 
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you, and you say you Ioycs him, and you two don't marry, you 
will be ruined and wicked, and die — die of a broken heart ! *' 

The etirneslness of Sarah's manner subdued and almost awed 
Fanny. She sunk down ag'ain in her chair, and suflcred the old 
woman to caress and weep over her hand for some moments, in a 
silence that concealed the darkest and most agitated feelings 
Fan ny' s life had hitherto known. At length, she said,—^ * 

“ Why may he not marry me if he loves me ? — ^he is not my 
brother, — indeed he is not ! Ill never call him so again,” 

' “ He cannot marry you,” said Sarah, rt^feoivod, with a sort of 

rude nobleness, to persevere in what she felt to be a duty ; “ I 
don't say anything about money, because that does not ^ways 
signify. But he cannot marry you, because — because people who 
are hedicated one way never marry those who are hedioated and 
brought up in another. A gentleman of that kind requires a wife 

to know-— oh — to know ever so much ; and you ” 

“ Sarah,” interrupted Fanny, rising again, but this time with a 
smile on her face, “don't say anything more about it; I forgive 
you, if you promise never to speak unkindly of him again— never 
— never-never, Sarah ! ” 

“ But may I just tell him that — ^that ” 

“ That what ? ” 

“ That you are so young and innocent, and has no pertector like ; 
and that if you were to love him it would be a shame in him— that 
it would ! ” 

Aud then (oh! no, Fanny, there was nothing clouded noig in 
your reason ! ) — and then the woman’s alarm, the modesty, the in^:- 
stinct, the terror came upon her ; — 

“ Never ! never ! I will not love him, — I do not love him, indeed, 
Sarah. If yon speak to him, I will never look you in the face 
again. It is all past — aU, dear Sarah !” 

She kissed the old woman ; and Sarah, fancying that her sagacity 
and counsel had prevailed, promised all she was asked ; so they 
went up-stairs together — ^friends. 


CHAPTER Vm. 

As the wind 

Sobs, an ^mcertain sweetaiess iscanes from out 
The orange-trees, 

• « e « 

Rise np, Olympia.— She sle^ soandiy. Ho I 
Stfarriug at last.— BAanr Co'aNWAi^t. 

The next day, Fanny was seen by Sarah counting the littli^ 
hoard that had so long and so painfully saved for her bene&c<- 
tar*8 tomb. The money was no longer wanted for that object 
Fanny had found another ; she said nothing to Sarah o^t^imom 
But thesre was a strange complacent smile upon her she 

X 
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busied herself in her work, that puzzled the old Avonian. i^ate at 
noon came the postman’s unwonted knock at the door. A letter ! — 
a letter for Miss Fanny. A loiter ! — the first she had OTer received 
in her life! And it \vas from hifn / — and it beg-aii with .“Dear 
Faimv ” Vaudeinont had called her “dear Fanny” a hundred 
times, and the expression had hocome a matter of courie. lJut 
^“Dcar Fanny” seemed so very ditferont when it was written. 
The letter could not well be snorter, nor, all thinj^s considered, 
.colder. But the girl found no fault with it. It began with “ Dear 
Fanny,” and it endc(i!^with “yours truly.” “ Yours truly — mine , 
truly — ^and ho^v kind to write at all !” Now it so happened that 
Vaudemont, having never merged the art of the penman into that 
rapid scrawl into which people, who are compelled to write 
hurriedly and constantly, degenerate, wrote a remarkably good 
hand, — ^hold, clear, symmetrical— almost too good a hand for one 
who was not to malce money by caligraphy. And after Fanny had 
got the words by heart, she stole gently to a cupboard and took 
forth some specimens of her own hand, m the shape of house and 
work memoranda, and extracts wliich, the better to help her 
memory, she iiad made from the poem- book Vaudemont had given 
her. Slie gravely laid his letter by the side of these specimens, 
and blushed at the contrast ; yet, after all, her own writing, though 
trembling and irresolute, was far from a bad or vulgar hand. But 
emulation was now fairly roused within her. Vaudemont, pre- 
occupied by more engrossing thoughts, and, indeed, forgetting a 
dangjer which had seemed so thoroughly to have passed away, did 
not in his letter caution Fanny against going out alone.* She 
remarked this ; and having completely recovered her own alarm at 
the attempt that had been made on her liberty, she thought she* 
was now released from her promise' to guard against a past and 
imaginary peril. So after dinner she slipped out alone, and went 
to the mistress cf the school where she had received her elementary 
education. She had ever since continued her acquaintance with 
that lady, who, kind-hearted, and touched by her situation, often 
employed her industry, and was far from blind to the improvement 
that had for some time been silently working in the mind of her 
old pupil. . . I 

Fanny had a long conversation with this lady, and s}m brought 
back a bundle of books. The light might have been seen that I 
night, and many nights after, buraing long and late from her 
little window. And having recovered her old ireedom of habits, 

. which Simon, poor man, did not notice, and which Sarah, thinking 
that anything was better than moping at home, did nut remonstrate 
against, Fanny went out regularly for two hours, or sometimes for 
even a longer period, every evening after old Simon had composed 
himself to the nap that nllod up the interval between dinner and 
tea. 

In a very short time— a time that with ordinary stimulants 
would have seemed marvellously sht^t^Fann/s hanawriting was 
not the same thing ; her manner of talking became <M'erent ; she , 
AO loiiger called herself Fanny” when fine spoke ; the music of 
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her voice waa more quiet and settled ; her sweet expression of face 
was more thoug-htful ; the eyes seemed to have deepened in their 
very colour ; she was no longer heard charting to herself as she 

a id along. The books that she had nightly fed on had passed 
or mind ; the poetry that had ever unconsciously sported round 
her young years began now to create poetry in herself. ]N"ay, it 
might almost have seemed as if that restless disorder of the intel- 
lect, which the dullards had called Idiotcy, had been tli© wild 
efforts, not of Folly, hut of Genius seelyng to find its path ahd 
outlet from the cold and dreary solitude to which the ciroumslanoes 
of her early life had compelled it. 

Days, oven weeks, passed — she never spoke of Yaudemont. ^ And 
once, when Sarah, astonished and bewildered by the change in her 
vou^ mistress, asked,— 

“ When does the gentleman come hack?” 

Fanny answered, with a mysterious smile, “ Not yet, I /wpe — 
not quite yet ! ” 


CHAPTEE IX. 

TRtcrry.— I do begin 

To feel an alteration in my nature, 

And in his full-sailed confidence a shower 
Of gentle rain, that faUuig on the fire 
Hath quenched it. 

« * * * 

How is my heart divided 
Between the duty of a son and love ! 

Beaumont and Fj.£TCU£R : Thierry and Tkeodoref, 

Yaudemont had now been a month at Beaufort Court. The 
scene of a country-house, with the sports that enliven it, and the 
acconiplishments it calls forth, was une in which ho was well fitted 
to shine. He had been an excellent shot as a hoy ; and though 
long unused to the fowling-piece, had, in India, acquired a deadly 
precision with the rifle ; so that a very few days of practice in the 
stubbles and covers of Beaufort Court made his skill the theme of 
the guests and the admiration of the keepers. Hunting began, 
ai;d — this pursuit, always so strong a passion in the active man, 
and which, to the turbulence and aptation of his half- tamed breast, 
now excited by a kind of frenzy oi hope and fear, gave a vent and 
release — ^was a sport in which he was yet more litled to excel. His 
horsemanship, his daring, the stone walls he leaped, od the floods 
through which he dashed, furnished his oom panions with wondering 
tale and comment on their return home. Mr. Marsden, who, with 
some other of Arthur’s early friends, had been invited to Beaufoif 
Court, in order to welcome its expected heir, and who retained aU th. 
prudence whieh had distinguished him of yore, when havixig riMen 

X t 
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over old Simon he dishionnted to examine the knees of his horse ; 
— Mr. Marsden, a skilful huntsman, who rode the most ex|)erienced 
horses in the world, and who generally contrived to be in at the 
death, without having leaped over anything higher than a hurdle, 
suffering the l)older quadruped (in case what is called the “know- 
ledge of the country* — that is, the knowledge of gaps and gates— 
failed him) to perform the more dangerous feats alone, as he quietly 
scrambled over, or scrambled through, upon foot, and remounted 
the well-taught animal when it halted after the exploit, safe and 
sound; Mr. Marsden declared that he never saw a rider with so 
Httie judgment as Monsieur de Yaudemont, and that the devil was 
certainly in liim. 

This sort of reputation, common-place and merely physical as if 
was in itself, had a certain c*.ffoct upon Camilla ; it might be an 
effect of fear. I do not say, for I do not know, what her feelings 
towards Yaudemont exactly were. As the calmest natures are 
often those the most hurried away by their contraries, so, perhaps, 
he awed and dazzled rather than pleased her ; — at least, he certainly 
forced himself on her interest. Still she would have started in 
terror if any one had said to her, “ Do you love your betrothed less 
than when you met by that happy lake?** — and her heart would 
have indignantly rebuked the questioner. The letters of her lover 
were still long and frequent ; hers were briefer and more subdued. 
But then there was constraint in the correspondence— it was sub- 
mitted to her mother. 

Whatever might be Yaudemont’s manner to Camilla whenever 
occasion threw them alone together, he certainly did not make his 
attentions glaring enough to he remarked. His eye watched her 
rather than his up addressed ; he kept as much aloof as possible 
from the rest of her family, and his customary bearing was silent 
even to gloom. But there were moments when he indulged in a 
fitful exuberance of spirits, which had something strained and 
unnatural. He had outlived Lord Lilburne*s short Hking ; for 
since he had resolved no longer to keep watch on that noble game- 
8ter*s method of play, he played but little himself; and Lord 
Lilburne saw that he had no chance of ruining him— there was, 
therefore, no longer any reason to like him. But this was not all ; 
when Yaudemont had been at the house somewhat more than two 
weeks, Lilburne, petulant and impatient, whether at his refusals 
to Join the card- table, or at the moderation with which, when he 
id, he confined his ill-luck to petty losses, one day limped np to 
him, as he stood at the embrasure of the window, gazing on "the 
wide lands beyond, and said, — 

** Yaudemont, you axe bolder in hunting, they tell ioe, than you 
ore at whist.** 

“ Honours don’t tell against one— over a hedge ! ’* 

** What do you mean r* said LUbume, rath/ex haughtily. 

Yaudemont was, at that moment, in one of those hh^ moods 
when the sense of his situation^ the sight of the usurper in his 
home, often swept away the gentler thoughtfi inspired by his fatal 
passioC And me tone of Lord lilburne, and his loatiui^ to tho 
man, were too much ^ his temper 
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“ Lord Lilburne, * he said, and his lip curled, ** if you had been 
born poor, you would have made a great fortune--you play luckily*** 

“ How am I to take this, sir ?” 

“ As you please,*’ answered Yaudemont, calmly, but with an eye 
of And he turned away. 

Lilburne remained on the spot very thoughtful—** Hum ! ho 
^uspeets me. I cannot quarrel on such ground — the suspicion 
itself dishonours me— I must seek another.” 

The next day, Lilburne, w'ho was familiar with Mr. Marsden 
(though the latter gentleman never played at the same table), 
asked that prudent person after breakfast, if he happened to have 
his pistols with him. 

* “^es ; I always take them into the country — one may as well 
practise when one has tlio opportunity. Besides, sportsmen are 
often quarrelsome ; and if it is known that one shoots well, — ^it 
keeps one out of quarrels ! ” 

“Very true,’* said liilbume, rather admiringly; “ I have made 
the same remark myself when 1 w^as younger. I have not shot 
with a pistol for some years. I am well enough now to walk out 
with the lioliJ of a stick. Suppose wc practise for half an hour 
or so.” 

” With all my heart,** said Mr. Marsden. 

The pistols were brought, and they strolled fortli ; Lord Lilhumd 
found his hand out, * 

** As I never hunt now,** said thejieer, and he gnashed liis teetk 
and glanced at his maimed limb ; ** lor though lameness would no 1 
prevent my keeping my seat, violent exerci&c hurts my leg ; and 
Brodie says, any fresh accident might bring on tic douloureux: : — 
and as my gout does not permit me to join the shooting parties aC 
present, it would be a kindness in you to lend me your pistols— if 
would while away an hour or bo ; though, thank Heaven, my 
duelling days are over ! ’* 

” Certainly,** said Mr. Marsden; and the pistols were consigned 
to Lord Lilburne, 

Fon^'SlAys from the date, as Mr. Marsden, Yaudemont, and some 
other genUemen, were making for the covers, they came upon Lord 
lilburne, who, in a part of the park not within sight or sound^ of 
the house, was amusing himself with Mr. Marsden’ s pistols, which 
Hykeman was at hand to load for him. He turned round, not at 
all disconcerted by the interruption. 

** You have no idea how I*ve improved, Marsden j— just see ! ** 
and he pointed to a glove nailed to a tree. ** I*ve hit that mark 
twice in five times ; and every time I have gone straight enough 
along the lino to have killed my man.** 

** Ay, the mark itself does not so much signify,” said Mr. Mars- 
den ; ” at least, not in actual duelling— the great thing is to be in 
the line.*’ 

While he spoke, Lord Lilburne’s boll went a third time through 
the glove. His cold bright eye turned on Yaudemont, as he saidi 
with a smile, — 

They tell me you shoot well with a fowling-pieoe, my dear 
Vendemont— are you equally adroit with a pistol? ” 
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" You may see, if you like ; but you take aim^ Lord lilburne } 
that would be of no use in English dueUing. Permit me/’ 

He walked to the glove, and tore from it one of the fingers, which 
he fastened separately to the tree, took the pistol from Hykeman as 
he walked ])ast him, gained the spot whence to fire, turned at once 
round, without appanmt aim, and the finger fell to the ground. 

Lilbiirne stood aghast. 

" That’s wonderful ! ” said Marsden ; — “ quite wonderful. Where 
the devil did you get such a knack ? — for it is only knack, after 
all ! " . 

“ I lived for many years in a country where the practice was 
constant, where all that belongs to rifle-shooting was a necessary 
accoinplislimenl'-— a country in which man had often to contend 
against the wild beast. In* civilised states, man himself aupplies 
the place of tb(i wild boast — but we don’t hunt him .'--Lord Ldl- 
hurne ; [and this was added with a smiling and disdainful whis- 
per] — jmu must practise a little more.” 

But disregardlul of the advice, from that day Lord Lilburne’s 
morning occupation was gone. He thought no longer of a duel 
with Yaudernont. As soon as the sportsman had left him,_ he 
bade Dykcman take up the pistols, and walked straight home into 
the library, where Kobert Beaufort, who was no sportsman, gene- 
rally spent his mornings. 

He flung himself into an arm-chair, and said, as ho stirred the 
fire with unusual vehemence, — 

‘‘ Beaufort, I’m very sorry I asked you to invite Yaudernont. 
He’s a very iU-hred, disajp:eoable fellow ! ” 

Beaufort threw down bis steward’s account-hook, on which he 
was employed, and replied, — 

“ Lilburne, I have never had an easy moment since that man has 
been in the bouse. As he was your guest, 1 did not lilce to speak 
before, but don’t you observe — ^you must observe — ^how like he is to 
the old family portraits? The mor<i I have examined him, the 
more another resemblance pows upon mo. “ In a word,” said 
Robert, pausing and breathing hard, “if his name were not 
Vauderoonl—if his histoiy were not, apparently, so well known, 
I should say — I should swear, that it is Philip Morton who sleeps 
under this roof I ” . 

“Hal” said Lilburne, with an earncstnesss that surprised 
Beaufort, who expected to have heard his brother-in-law’s sneer- 
ing sarcasm at his fears ; “ the likeness you speak of to the old 
pdrtraits did strike me; it struck Marsden, too, tlie other day,* as 
we were passing through the picture-gallery; and Marsden re- 
marked it aloud to Yaudernont. I remember now that he changed 
countenance and made no answer. Hush! hush ! hold your tongue, 
let me think — let me think. This Philip — yes — yes— I and Arthur 
saw him with— with Gawtrey— in Paris ” ^ 

“Gawtreyl was that the name of the rogue he was said 

“ Yes— yps— yes. Ah ! now I guess the meaning of those looks 

those '^hrds/^ muttered Lilburne, between liis teeth. “This 
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pretension to the name of Vaudemont was always apocryphal— 
the story always but half believed — the invention of a woman ia 
love with him— the claim on your property is made at the very 
time IroTSfppears in England. — fla ! have you a newspaper there ? 
give it me. No ! His not in this paper. King the bell for the 
file ! ” 

“ What’s the matter ? you terrify me ! " gasped out Mr. Beau- 
fort, as ho rang the hell. 

“ Why ! have you not seen an advertisement, repeated several 
^ times within the last month ? ” • 

“ I never read advertisements ; except in the county paper if 
land is to be sold.” 

“ Nor I often ; but this caught my eye. John, [here the servant 
entered] bring the tile of the newspapers. The name of the witness 
whom Mrs. Moilon appealed to was Smith, the samo name as the 
captain ; what was the Christian name ? ” 

“ 1 don’t remember.” 

“ Here arc the pape rs — shut the door — and here is the advertise- 
ment: “If Mr. William Smith, son of Jeremiah Smith, who for- 
merly rented the farm of Shipdale-Bury, under the late ilight 
Hon. Charles Leopold Beaufort [that’s your uncle], and who 
emigrated in the year 18— to Australia, will apply to Mr. Barlow, 
Solicitor, Essex Street, Strand, he will hoar of something to his 
advantage.*” 

^ “ Good Heavens ! why did not you mention this to me before ? ** 

“ Because 1 did not think it of any importance. In the first 
place, there might he some legacy left to the man, quite distinct 
from your business. Indeed, that w’as the probable supposition : — 
or even if connected with the claim, such an advertisement might 
he but a despicable attempt to frighten you. Never mind— don’t 
look so pale— after all, this is a proof that the ’vritness is not found 
— that Captain Smith is neither tlic Smitli, nor has discovered where 
the Smith is ! ” 

“ True ! ” observed Mr. Beaufort: «“ true — very true ! ” 

“ Humph 1 ” said Lord Lilburne, who was still rapidly glancing 
over the file, — “here is another advertisement which I never saw 
before ; this looks suspicious ; ‘ If the person who called on the — 

of September, on Mr. Mdrton, liuendrapcr, &c., of N , will 

renew his application personally or by letter, he may now obtain 
the infoj'mation he sought for.* ’ 

“ Morton ! — the woman's brother ! their uncle ! it is too clear ! *' 

‘^But what brings this man, if he he really Philip Morton, what 
brings him here?— to spy or to threaten ?” 

“ 1 will get him out of tho house this day.” 

“ No— no ; turn the watch upon himself, I see now ; he is at- 
tracted by your daughter; sound her quietly; don't tell her to 
discourage hie confidences; find out, if he ever speaks of these 
Mortons. Ha ! I recollect — he has spoken to me of the MortonsL 
but vaguely— I forget what. Humph ! tliis is a man of spirit ana 
doling— watch him, I say,— watch him ! When does Arthur come 
backP' . ’ • 
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** He has been travelling so slowly, for he still complains of his 
health, and has had relapses : but he ought to be in Paris this 
week, perhaps he is there now. Good Heavens ! he must not meet 
this man ! ” 

“Bo what I tell you! get out all from yout daughter. Never 
fear : he can do nothing against you except by law. But if he 
really like Camilla ” 

He ! — ^Philip Morton— -the adventurer— the ” 

** He is the eldest son : remember, you thought even of accepting 
the second. He may hud the witness— he may win his suit ; if he 
like Camilla, there may be a compromise.’* 

Mr. Beaufort felt as if turned to ice. 

“ You think him likely to win this infamous suit, then B ” he 
faltered. 

“ Did not you guard against the possibility by securing the 
brother ? more worth while to do it with this man. Hark ye ! the 
politics ofprivate are like those of public life, — when the state can't 
brush a demagogue, it should entice him over. If you can ruin 
this dog [and Lilbume stamped his foot fiercely, forgetful of the 
gout], ruin him ! hang him ! If you can’t [and here with a wry 
moe he caressed the injured foot], if you can’t, (’sdeath, what a 
twinge I) and he can ruin you, — bring him into the family, and 
make hu secret owrs ! 1 must go and he down, I have ovcr-cxcited 
myself.” 

In great perplexity Beaufort repaired at once to Camilla. His 
nervous amtation betrayed itself, though he smiled a ghastly smile, 
and intended to be exceeding cool ana collected. His questions, 
which confused and alarmed her, soon drew out the fact, that the 
very first time Vaudemont had been introduced to her, he had 
spoken of the Mortons ; and that he had often afterwards alluded 
to the subject, and seemed at first strongly impressed with the 
notion that the younger brother was under Beaufort’s protection ; 
though at last he appeared reluctantly convinced of the contrary. 
Robert, however agitated, preserved at least enough of his natural 
s^ess not to let out that he suspected Vaudemont to be Philip 
Merton himself, for he feared lest his daughter should betray that 
suspicion to its object. 

“ But,” he said, with « look meant to win confidence, “ I dare 
say he knows these young men . I should like my self to know more 
about them. Leam all you can, and tell me, and, I say— I say, 
Camilla,— he ! he ! he !— you have made a conquest, you little flirt 
you! Did he, this Vaudemont, ever say how much he admired 
you?” 

“ He? — ^never ! ” said Camilla, blushing, and then turning pale. 

“But he looks it. Ah! you say nothing, then. Well, well, 
don't discourage him ; that is to say,— yes, don’t discourage him. 
Talk to him as much as you can, — ^ask him about his own early 
life. I’ve a particular wish to know— 'tis of great importance to 
me/’ 

“But, my dear father,” said Camilla, trembling, andthdroughiv 
bewildered, “ I fear this man,— I fear— I fear ” 
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Was she going to add, “ I fear mysdff ” I know not ; but she 
sioppod short, and burst into tears. 

" Hang these girls ! *’ muttered Mr. Beaufort, “ always crying 
when* they ought to bo of use to one. Go down, dry your eyes, do 
as I tell you,— get all you can from him. Pear him !— yes, 1 dare 
say she does ! ** muttered the poor man, as he closed the door. 

Prom that time what wonder that Camilla’s manner to Yaude- 
mont was yet more embarrassed than ever : what wonder that be 
put his own heart’s interpretation on that confusion, Beaufort 
took care to thrust her more often than before in his way ; he sud- 
denly afiected a creeijing, fawning civility to Vaudemont ; he was 
sure he was fond of music ; what did he think of that new air 
Camilla was so fond of? He must be a judge of scenery, he 
who had seen so much: there were beautiful landscapes in the 
neighbourhood, and if he would forego his sports, Camilla drew 
prettily, had an eye for that sort of thing, and was so fond of 
riding. 

Vaudemont was astonished at this change, but his delight was 
greater than the astonishment. He began to perceive that his 
identity was suspected ; perhaps Beaufort, more generous than he 
had deemed him, meant to repay every early wrong or harshness by 
one inestimable blessing. The generous interpret motives in ex- 
tremes — ever too enthusiastic or too severe, vaudemont felt as if 
he had wronged the wronger ; h® began to conquer even his dislike 
to Bobert Beaufort. Por some days he was thus thrown much with 
Camilla ; the questions her father forced her to put to him, uttered 
tremulously and fearfully, seemed to him proofs of her interests 
in his fate. His feelings to Camilla, so sudden in their growth — so 
ripened and so favoui-ed by the Sub-Euler of the world— C ircijm;- 
STANCE— might not, perhaps, have the depth and the calm com- 
pleteness of that One True Love, of which there are many coun- 
terfeits, — and which in Man, at least, possibly requires the touch 
and mellowness, if not of time, at least of many memories — of 
perfect and tried conviction of the faitli, the worth, the value and 
the beauty of the heart to which it clings ; — but those feelings 
were, nevertheless, strong, ardent, and intense. He believed him- 
self beloved — he was in Elysium. But he did not yet decide the 
passion that beamed in his eyes. No ! he would not yet claim the 
hand of Camilla Beaufort, for ho imagined the time would soon 
come when he could claim it, not as the inferior or the suppliant, 
but, as the lord of her father’s fatet 



CHAPTER X. 

Here’s sotnething got amongst us ! — KnigAi of 


Two or tliree nights after his memorable conversation with 
Robert Beaufort, as Lord Lilbnme was undressing, he said to his 
valeh— 

“ I)ykcman» I am getting well.** 

“ Indeed, my lord, I never saw your lordship look better.** 

** There you lie, I looked better last year — I looked better the 
year before — and I looked better and better every year back to the 
age of twenty-one ! But I’m not talking of looks, no man with 
money wants looks. 1 am talking of feelings. J/eel better. The 
gout 13 almost gone. I have been quiet now for a month — that’s a 
long time — time wasted when, at my age, I have so little time to 
wastes Besides, as you know, J am very much in love ! ** 

“ In love, my lord ? I thought that you told ipe never to speak 
of ** 


** Blockhead I what the deuce was the good of speaking about it 
when I was wrapped in dannels ! I am never in love when I am 
ill — who is? I am well now, or nearly so ; and I*ve had things to 
vex me — things to make this place very disagreeable ; I sholl go 
to town, and before this day week perhaps, that charming face 
may enliven the solitude of Femside. I shall look to it myself 
now. I see you’re going to say something. Bpare yoarself the 
trouble ! nothing ever goes wrong if J myself take it in hand.** 

The next day Lord Lilburne, who, in truth, felt himself uncom- 
fortable and ffen^ in the presence of Vaudemont ; wlio had won as 
much as the guests at Beaufort Court seemed inclined to lose ; and 
who made it the rule of his life to consult his own pleasure and 
amusement before anything else, sent for his post-horses, and 
inibrmed his brolher-in-law of his departure. 

“ And you leave me alone with this man just when I am con- 
vinced that he is the pci’son we suspected ! My dear Lilburne, do 
stay till he goes.** 

** Impossible ! I am between fifty and sixty — every momeqt is 
precious at that time of life. Besides, I’ve said aU I can say ; rest 
quiet—act on the defensive — entangle this cursed Vaudemont, or 
Morton, or whoever he be, in the mesh of your daughter’s charms, 
and get rid of him, not before. This can do no harm, let the 
matter turn out how it will. Read the papers; and send for 
Blackwell if you want advice on any new advertisements. 1 
don’t see that anything more is to be done at present. Vou can 
write to me ; I shall he at Park Lane or Fernsidc. Take care of 


yoursplf. ‘ You’re a lucky fellow— ^o?i never hare the gout I 
Oood-by.’* 
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And in half an hour Lord Lilburne was on the road to London* 

The departure of Lilburne was a signal to jnany others, espe- 
cially and natiu^Uy to those ho himself had invited. He had not 
annoitneed to such visitors his intention of going: till his carriage 
was at the door. This might be delicacy or carelessness, just as 
people chose to take it ; ana how they did take it, Lord Lilburne, 
.much too selfish to be well-bred, did not care a rush. The next 
day, half at least of the guests were gone ; and even Mr. Marsden, 
who liad been specially invited on Arthur’s account, announced 
that ho sliould go after dinner ! he always 'travelled by night — ^he 
slept well on the road — a day was not lost by it. 

“ And it is so long since 3 ’’ou saw Arthur,’* said Mr. Beaufort, in 
remonstrance, “ and I expect him every clay.” 

“ Very sorry — best fellow in the world —hut the fact is, that I 
am not very well myself. I want a little sea air; I shall go to 
Lover or Brighton. But I suppose you will have the house full 
again about Christmas ; in that case, I shall he delighted to repeat 
my visit.” 

The fact was, that Mr. Marsden, without Lilhurne’s iutelleet on 
the one hand, or vices on the other, was, like that noble sensualiM;, 
one of the broken pieces of the great looking-glass ” Star.” He 
was noticed in society, as always haunting the places where 
Lilbuino played at cards, carefully choosing some otluu' table, 
and as carefully betting upon Lilburne’s side. The card-tables 
were now broken up; Vandemont’s superiority in shooting, and 
the manner in which he engrossed the talk of the sportsTuen, dis- 
pleased him. He was bored— he wanted to he ofl‘-*and off he wont. 
7audemont felt that the time was come for him to depart, too; 
hut Ilobert Beaufort. — who felt in his society the painful fascina- 
tion of tlie bird with the boa, who hated to see him there, and 
dreaded to see him depart, who had not 3 ^ot extracted all the 
confirmation of his persuasions that he required, for Vaudemont 
easily enough parried the artless questions of Camilla — pressed 
Mm to stay with so eager an hospitalit,v, and made CamiUa 
herself falter out, against her will and even against lier remon- 
strances — (she never before had dared to remioubtrate wdth either 
father or mother),—” Could not you stay a few days Iftngcr?”— 
that Vaudemont was too contented to yield to his ow inclina- 
tions; and so for some little time longer, ho continued to move 
before the eyes of Mr. Beaufort — stern, sinister, silent, mysterious 
—like one of the family pictures stepped down from its frame. 
Vaudemont wrote, however, to Fanny, to excuse his delay; and 
anxious to hear from her as to her own and Simon’s noalth* 
bade her direct her letter to his lodging in London (of which he 
^v her the address), whence, if he still continued to defer his 
departure, it would he forwarded to him. He did not do this, 
however, till he had been at Beaufort Court severar days after 
1 alburnc’s departure, and till, in fact, two days before the event- 
ful one which closed his visit. ^ 

Tho party, now greatly diminished, wore at hreakfasty.whon the 
servant entered, as upual, with the letter-bag. Air. JJeaufort, wluf 
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was always important and nompons in the small ceremonials of 
life, unlocked the precious deposit with slow dignity, drew forth 
Ihe newspapers, wnich he tlirew on the table, ,^nd which the 
gentlemen of the party eagerly seized; then, diving out one b> 
one, jerked first a letter to Camilla, next a letter to Vaudemont, 
and thirdly, seized a letter for himself. 

“ 1 beg that there may be no ceremony, Monsieur de Yaudemont : 
pray excuse me and follow my example ; I see this letter is from 
my son ; ” and he broke the sesd. 

The letter ran thus 

My pear Father, 

“ Almost as soon as you receive this, I shall he with you. Ill as 
I am, I can have no peace till I see and consult you. The most 
startlinj^the most painful intelligence has just been conveyed to 
me. It is of a nature not to bear any but personal communication. 

“ Your affectionate Son, 

“ Artiihe Beaufoet 

“ Boulogne. 

“ P.S. — This will go by the same packet-boat that I shall take 
myself, and can only reach you a few hours before I arrive.” 

Mr. Beaufort's trembling hand dropped the letter— -ho gasped 
the olbow of the chair to save him from falling. It was clear ! — 
the same visitor who had persecuted himself had now sought his 
son ! He grew sick, his son might have heard Iho witness— might 
he convinced. His son himself now aj^eared to him as a foe — for 
the father dreaded the son's honour ! He glanced furtively round 
the table, tffl his eye rested on Yaudemont, and his terror was 
redoubled, for Yaudemont’s face, usually so calm, was animated 
to an extraordinary degree, as he now lifted it from the letter he 
had just read. Their eyes met. ilobert Beaufort looked on him 
as a prisoner at the bar looks on the accusing counsel, when he 
first commences his harangue. 

Mr. Beaufort,” said the guost, “ the letter you hpe given me 
summons *me to London on important business, and immediately. 
Suffer me to scud lor horses at your earliest convenience.” 

“What's the matter?” said the feeble and seldom-heard voice 
of Mrs. Beaufort. “ What's the matter, Ilobert ? — is Arthur 
coming ? ” 

“He comes to-day,” said the father, with a deep sigh; and 
Yaudemont, at that moment rising from his half-fimshed break- 
fast, with a bow that included the group, and with a glance that 
lingered on Camilla, as she bent over her own unopened letter (a 
letter from Winandermere, the seal of which she dared not yet to 
break), quitted the room. He hastened to his own chamber, and 
strode to and fro with a stately step— the step of the Master^ 
then, taking forth the letter, he again hurried over its eonteuta 
Tl'^ey ran thus 
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‘*Deak Sie, 

“At last tlie missing witness has applied to me. He proves to 
be, as you conj[ectured, the same person who had eallea on Mr. 
Roger jdol'loii ; but_ as there aro aomo circumstances on which I 
wish to take your instructions without a moment’s delay, I shall 

leave London by the mail, and wait you at 1) (at the principal 

inn), which is, i understand, twenty miles, on the high road, from 
Beaufort Court. 

“ I have the honour to be, sir, 

“ Youik, &c. 

“John Baelow.” 

“ Essex Street.** 


Yaudemont was yet lost in the emotions that this letter aroused, 
when they came to announce that his chaise was arrived. As he 
went down the stairs he met Camilla, who was on the way to lier 
own room. 

“ Miss Beaufort,” said he, in a low and tremulous voice, “ in 
wishing you farewell I may not now say more. I leave you, and, 
strange to say, I do not regret it, for I go upon an errand that 
may entitle me to return again, and speak those thoughts which 
are uppermost in my soul, even at this moment.” 

He raised her hand to his lips as he spoke, and at that moment. 
Mr. Beaufort looked from the door of his own room, and cried 
“ Camilla.** She was too glad ti) escape. Philip gazed after her 
light form for an instant, and then hurried down the stairs. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Longueville. — What ! ore you married, Beaufort f 
Beaufort*— kfy as fast 

As words, and hands, and hearts, and priest, 

Could make us.— Beaumont anx> Fletcher: Noble Omtlemeau 

In the parlour of the inn at D sat Mr. John Barlow. He 

had just nnished his breakfast, and was writing letters and look- 
ing over papers connected with Ms various busiaess-“when the 
door was thrown open, and a gentleman entered abruptly. 

“ Mr. Beaufort,*^ said the lawyer, rising, — “ Mr. Philip Beaufort 
— fdr such I now feel you are by right—though,” he added, with his 
usual formal and quiet smile, “not yet bylaw; and much— very 
much, remains to be done to xoAke the law and the right the same; 
— 1 congratulate you on having sometMng at last to work on. 1 
had begun to despair of finding up our witness, after a month’s 
advertising ; and nad commenced other investigations, of which I 
will speak to you presently, when yesterday, on my return to town 
from an errand on your business, 1 had the pleasure of a visit imm 
William Smith himself.— My dew sir, do not yet be too.sangaine. 
•-It seems that this poor felloe known misfortune, ^ in 
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America when the first fruitless inquiries were made. Long after 
this he returned to the colony, and there mot with a brother, who, 
as I drew from him, was a convict. lie lielpcyl the, brother to 
escape. They both came to England. WiJiiain learned ‘from a 
distant relation, who lent him some little money, of the inquiry 
that had been set on foot for him; consulted liis biuther, who 
desired him to leave all to his management. The brother after- 
wards assured him that you and Mr. Sidney were both dead; 
and it seems (for the witness is simple enough to allow me to 
extract all), this same brother then went to Mr. Beaufort, to Wd 
out the threat of a lawsuit, and to ofifer the sale of the jvidenoe 
yet existing 

“And Mr. Beaufort?” 

“ I am happy to sa\% seems to have spurned the ofifer. Mean- 
while "William, incredulous of his brother’s report, proceeded to 

N , —learned nothing from Mr.^orton, met his brother again 

— and the brother (confessing that he had deceived him in the 
assertion that you and Mr. Sidney were dead) told him that he had 
known you in earlier life, and set out to Pans to seek you ” 

“ Known me ? — To Paris ?” 

“More of this presently. William returned to town, living 
hardly and ponuriously on the little his brother bestowed on him, 
too melancholy and too poor for the luxury of a newspaper, and 
never saw our advertisement, till, as luck would have it, his money 
was out ; he had heard nothing further of his brother, and he went 
for new assistance to the same relation who had before aided him. 
This relation, to his surprise, received the poor man very kindly, 
lent him what he wanted, and then asked him if he had not seen 
our advertisement. The newspaper shown him contained both the 
advertisements— that relating to Mr. Morton's visitor, that con- 
taining his own name. He* coupled them both together — called on 
me at once. I was from town on your business. lie returned to 
his own home; the next morning (yesterday morning) came a 
letter from his brother, which I obtained from him at last, and 
with promises that no harm should happen to the writer on account 
of it.” 

Vaudemont took the letter and read as follows : — 

“ Beak William,— No go about the youngster I went after : all 
researches in vane. Pans develish expensive. Never mind, I 

have sene the other — ^the young B ; difierent sort of fellow 

from his father— very ill — frightened out of his wits — will go off 
to the governor, take me with him as far as Bullone. I think we 
ahall settel it now. Mind as I saide before, don't put your foot in 
-it, I send you a Nap in tJie Seele-^all I can spare. 

“Yours; 

“ JeremiaA Smith. 

** Direcst to me, Monsieur Smith— always a safe name— Ship Inn 
liullone.'' 


“ Jeremiah— Smith— Jeremiah t 
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**Do you know the name, then?” said Mr. Barlow. ‘•'Well, 
the poor man owns that he was frightened at his brother^— that he 
wished to do wh'at is right — ^that he feared his brother would not 
let hiiu— that ‘your father was very kind to him — and so he came 
ofi* at once to me ; and I was very luckily at home to assure him 
that the heir was alive, and prepared to assert Ins rights. JS'ow 
thou, Mr. Beaufort, we have the witness, but will that suffice us ? 
I fear not. Will the jury believe him with no other testimony at 
his back ? Consider ! — "W hen he was gone 1 put myself in com- 
munication w*ith some officers at Bow Street about this brother of 
his— a most notorious character, commonly called in the police 
slang Dashing J&rry ” 

“ Ah ! W ell, proceed ! ” 

“Your one witness, then, is a very poor penniless man— his 
brother a rogue, a convict: this witness, too, is the most timid, 
fluctuating, irresolute fellow I ever saw: I should tremble for his 
testimony against a shai p, bullying lawy’^er. And that, sir, is all 
at present we have to look to.” 

“1 see— I see. It is dangerous — it is hazardous. But truth is 
truth ; justice— justice ! I will run the risk.” 

“Pardon me, if I ask, did vou ever know this brother? — ^were 
yon ever absolutely acquainted with him — in the same house ? ” 

“Many years since — years of early hardship and trial — I tt?a» 
acquainted with him— wnat thdn ?” 

I am soiTy to hear it,” and the lawyer looked grave. “ Do you 
not SCO that if this witness is browbeat— is disbelieved, and if it 
can he shown that you, the claimant, was — forgive my saying it — 
intimate with a brother of such a character, why the whole thing 
might be made to look lilce perjury and conspiracy. If we stop 
here it is an ugly business !” 

“ And is this all you have to say to me ? The witness is found — 
the only surviving witness— the only proof 1 ever shall or ever can 
obtain, and you seek to terrify me — ma too— from using the means 
for redress Providence itself vouchsafes me. — Sir, I will not hoar 
you!” 

“ Mr. Beaufort, you ore impatient— it is natural. But if we go 
to law— that is, should I have anything to do with it, wait — ^wait 
till your case is good. And hear me yet. This is not the only 
witness: you forget that there was an examined copy of tho 
register ; we may yet find that copy, and the person who copied it 
may yet bo alive to attest it. Occupied with this thought, and 
weary of wmting the result of our advertisement, I resolved to go 
mto the neighbourhood of Fernside ; luckily, there was a gently 
man's seat to be sold in the village. 1 made the survey of this 
place my apparent business. A^er going over the house, I ap- 
i^eared anxious to see how far some alterations coidd be made — 
iterations to render it more like Lord Lilhume's villa. This led 
me to request a sight of that viUa— a crown to the housekeeper got 
me admittance. The housekeeper had lived with your father, and 
been retained by his lordship. I soon, tnerefore, knew which werfe 
^e rooms the late Mr. Beaufort had principally occupied } shown 
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into Hs stedy, where it was probable he would keep his papers, 1 
inquired if it were the same lurnito-e (which scemea likely enough 
from its age nnd fashion) as in your father’s time : it was so : Lord 
Lilbume had bought the house just as it stood, and, ?avo a i('W 
additions in the drawing-room, the general oquipmeiit of the villa 
remainc‘d unaltered. You look impatient !— Fra coming to the 

point. My eye fell upon an old-fashioned bureau ” 

But we searched every drawer in that bureau ! 

** Any secret drawers 

** Secret drawers ! i ! there were no secret drawers that I ever 
heard of ! ** 

Mr. Barlow rubbed his hands and mused a moment. 

I was struck wth that bureau ; for father had had one like 
it. It is not English— it is of Dutch manufacture.'* 

“ Yes, I have heard that my father bought it at a sale, three or 
four years after his marriage.’^ 

“ I learned this from the housekeeper, who was flattered by my 
admiring it. I could not find out from her at what sale it had 
been purchased, but it was in the neighbourhood she was sure, I 
had now a date to go upon ; I learned, by careless inquiries, what 
sales near Fernside had taken place in a certain year. A gentleman 
had died at that date, whose furniture was sold by auction. With 
great difficulty, I found that his widow was still alive, living far 
up the country ; I paid her a visit ; and, not to fatigue you with 
too long an account, I have only to say, that she not only assured 
me that she perfectly remembered the bureau, but that it had 
secret drawers and wdls, very curiously contrived ; nay, she showed 
me the very catalogue in which the said receptacles are noticed in 
capitals, to arrest the eye of the bidder, and increase the price of 
the bidding. ^ That your father should never have revealed where 
he stowed this document is natural enough, during the life of his 
uncle ; his own life was not spared long enough to give him much 
opportunity if> explain afterwards, but I feel perfectly persuaded 
in my own mind — that unless Mr. Eobert Beaufort discovered that 
paper amongst the others he examined— in one of those drawers 
will he found all we want to substantiate your claims. This is the 
more likely from your father never mentioning, even to your 
mother, apparently, the secret receptacles in the bureau. Why 
else such mystery ? The probability is that he received the docu* 
ment either just before or at the time he purchased the bureau, or 
that he bought it for that very purpose and, having once depo- 
sited the paper in a place he deemed secure from curiosity— ‘acci- 
dent, carelessnesB, policy, perhaps, rather shame itself (pardon me) 
for the doubt of your mother's discretion, that his secrecy seemed 
to implb, hept him from ever alluding to the circumstance, even 
whence intimacy of after years made him more assured ox your 
moth^s sdf-Bacnflclng devotion to his interests. At his uncle's 
death ne thought to repair all F' » 

** And how, if that be true— if that Heaven which has delivered 
me hitherto from so many dangers, has, in the very seoreoy of my 
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poor father, saved my birthright from the gripe of the usurper- 
how, I say, is ** 

The bureau to pass into our possession ? That is the difficulty. 
But wp,mnst contrive it somehow, if all else fail us ; meanwhile, 
as 1 now feel sure that there has been a copy of that register made, 
I wish to know whether I should not immediately cross the country 
into Wales, and see if 1 can nnd any person in the neighbourhood 

of A who did examine the copy taken : for, mark you, the 

said copy is only of importance as leading us to the testimony of 
the actual witness who took it/' ^ ^ 

“ Sir,” said Vaudemont, heartily shaking Mr. Barlow by the 
hand, “fornve my first petulance. I see in you the very man I 
desired and wanted — your acuteness surprises and encourages me. 
Go to Wales, and God speed you !” 

“Very well! in five minutes I shall be off. Meanwhile, see 
the witness yourself ; the sight of his benefactor's son will do more 
to keep him steady than anything else. There's his address and 
take care not fo give him money. And now I will order my onaise 
—the matter bc^ns to look worth expense. Oh ! I forgot to say 
that Monsieur Liancourt called on me yesterday about his own 
affairs. He wishes much to consult yOu. I told him you would 
probably be this evening in town, and he said he would wait you 
at your lodging.” 

“ Yes— I win lose not a moment in going to London, and visiting 
our witness. And he saw my* mother at the altar ! My poor 
mother— Ah, how could my father have doubted her !” ana as he 
spoke, he blushed for the first time with shame, at that father's 
memory. He could not yet conceive that one so frank, one usually 
so bold and open, could for years have preserved from the woman 
who had sacrific<m all to him, a secret to her so important ! That 
was, in fact, the on^ blot on his father's honour— a foul and a 
grave blot it was. Heavily had the punishment fallen on those 
whom the father loved best ! Alas, rhilip had not yet learned 
what terrible corrupters are tl\e Hope and the Year of immense 
Wealth— ay, even to men reputed the most honourable, if they 
have been reared and pampered in the belief that wealth is the 
Arch blessing of life ! Rightly considered, in Philip Beaufort's 
solitary meanness lay the vast moral of this world's darkest 
truth ! 

Mr, Barlow was gone. Philip was about to enter his own chaise, 
when a dormeuse-and-four drove up to the inn-door to change 
hordes. A young man was reclining, at his length, in the carriage, 
urrappod in cloaks, and with a ghastly paleness— the paleness of 
long and deep disease upon his cheeks. He turned his dim eye 
with, perhaps, a glance of the sick man's envy on that strong 
athletic form, majestic witii health and vigour, as it stood beaw 
the more humble vehicle. Philip did not, however, notice the ntw 
ariivid ; he sprang into the chaise, it rattled on, and thus, tinobli* 
soiously, Arthur Beafufort and his cousin had again met. To 
which was now the Night— to which the Momtng ? 

X 
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* CHAPTER XII. 

Ha/cam,'-Let my men ffuard the walls. 

Sffana.^And mine the temple.-— The Island J^Hncess 

While thus eventfully the days and the weeks had passed foi 
Philip» no less eventfully. so far as the inner life is concerned, had 
they glided away for Fanny. She had feasted in quiet and 
delighted thought on the consciotusness that she was improving-^ 
that she was growing worthier of him — that he w^ould perceive it 
on his return. Her manner was more thoughtful, more collected 
—less childish, in short, than it had been. And yet, -with all the 
stir and flutter of the aroused intellect, the chann of her strange 
innocence was not scared away. She rejoiced in the ancient liberty 
ahe had regained of going out and coming back when she pleased ; 
and as the weather was too cold ever to tempt Simon from his fire- 
side, except, perhaps, for half-an-hour in tlie forenoon, so, the hours 
of dusk, when ho least missed her, were those which she chiefly 
appropriated for stealing away to the good schoolmistress, and 

C wing wiser and wiser every day in the ways of God and the 
ming of His creatures. Tlio schoolmistress was not a brilliant 
woman. Nor was it accomplishments of which Fanny stood in 
need, so much as the opening of her thoughts and mind by profit- 
able books and rational conversation. Beautiful as were aQ her 
natural feelings, the Rchoolmistress had now little difficulty in 
educating feelings up to the dignity of principles. 

At last, hitherto parent under the absence of one never absent 
from her heart, Fanny received from him the letter he had 
addi’essed to her two days before he quitted Beaufort Court; — 
another letter— -a second letter — a letter to excuse lumsclf for uot 
coming before — a letter that gave her an address, that asked for a 
reply. It was a morning of unequalled delight, approaching to 
transport. And then the excitement of answering the letter— the 
pride of showing how she was improved, what an excellent hand 
she now wi'ote ! She Khut herself up in her room : she did not go 
out that day. She placed the paper before her, and, to her astonish - 
ment, all that she had to say vanished from her mind at onoe. 
How was she even to bcM? She had always hitherto called liim 
“ Brother.** Ever since ner conversation with Sarah, she felt that 
the could not call him that name again for the world— no, never I 
But what shofM she call him— what could she call hiin? He 
isigned^ himself FhiUp/’ She knew that was his name. She 
fought it a musical name utter, but to write it !<^No ! some 
instinct she could not account for seemed to whisper that it was 
impiHiper— presumptuons, to call him Dear Philip.^* Had Bums* 
songs — the songs that nnthinkingly he had put into her hand, and 
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told her to read — songs that comprise the most boanlifol love 
poems in the world — ^hai they helped to teach her some of the 
secrets of h cr own hciirt ? And had timidity come with knowled^ ? «• 
Who- shall say — who guess what passed within her? Nor did. 
Fanny herself, perhaps, know her own feelinp : hut write & 
words “ Dear Philip'' she could not. And tlie\vhole of that day, 
tliough she thought of nothing else, she could not even get through 
the first line to her satisfaction. The next morning she sat down 
again. It would be so unkind if she did not answer immediately ; 
she must answer. She placed his letter before her — she resolutely 
began. But copy after copy was made and tom. And Simon 
wanted hei'-^and Sarah wanted her — and there were bills to be 
paid ; and dinner was over before her task was really begun. But 
after dA4J.-jaiA' shd began in good earnest. 

“ How kind in you to write to me” (the difficulty of any name 
was dispensed with by adorning none), “ and to wish to know about 
my deal* grandfather I He is much the same, but hardly ever 
walks out now, and I have had a good deal of time to myself. I 
think somctliing will surprise you, and make you smile, as you 
used to do at first, when you come back. You must not be angry 
with me that I have gone, out by myself very often — every day, 
indeed 1 have been so safe. Nobody has ever offered to be rude 
again to Fanny” (the word ‘ Fanntf* was hero carefully scratched 
out with a penknife, and me substituted). “ But you shall know 
all when you come. And are you sure t/ou are well—quite;— quite 
well ? Do you never have the headachs you complained of some- 
times ? Do say this ! Bo you walk out— every day ? Is there any 
pretty churchyard near you now ? Whom do you walk with ? 

“ 1 have been so happy in putting the flowers on the two graves. 
But I still give yours me prettiest, though the other is so dear to 
me. I feel sad when I come to the last, but not when I look at the; 
vine I have looked at so long. Oh, how good you were ! But you 
don't like me to thank you.** 

“ This is very stupid I ** cried Fanny, suddenly throwing down 
her pen ; and I don't think I am improved at all ; ” and she half 
cried with vexation. Suddenly a bright idea crossed her. In the 
little parlour. where the schoolmistress privately received her, she 
had seen among the books, and thought at the time liow useful it 
might be to her if ever she had to write to Bhilip, a little volume 
enritled, ” The Complete Letter Writer.** She knew by the title- 
page that it contained models for every description of lettei^— no 
doubt it would contain the precise thing that would suit the present 
occasion. She started un at the notion. She would go— she could 
be back to finish the letter before poet-time. She put on her 
bonnet-left the letter, in her haste, open on the table— and, just 
looking into the parlour inker way to the .street-door, to convmoe 
herself that Simon was asleep, and the wire-guard was on the fire, 
she hurried to the kind schoolmistress. 

One of the fogs that in autumn gather sullenly over London and 
its suburbs covered the declining day with premature dimness. It 
grew darker and darker as she proceeded, but she Kvached tha 
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hou$e in safety. She spent a quarter of an hour in timidly con« 
sultinj,^ her friend about all kind of letters e^coept the identical on© 
that she intended to write, and having had it strongly impressed 
on her mind that if the letter was to a gentleman at all genteel, 
she ought to begin “ Bear Sir,” and end with “ I have the honour 
to remain ; ** and that he would be everlastingly offended if she 
did not in the address affix “ Esquire **to his name (thatvras a peat 
disooverjO»"~Bhe carried off the preoious volume, and quitted! the 
house. There was a wall that, bounding the demesnes of the 
school, ran for some ghort distance into the main street. The 
increasing fog, here, faintly struggled against the glimmer of a 
single lamp at some little distanee. Just in this spot her eye was 
caught by a dark object in the road, which she could scarcely 
perceive to be a carriage, when her hand was seized, and a voice 
said in her ear, — 

*’ Ah ! you will not he so cruel to me, I hope, as you were to my 
messenger ! I have come myself for you.** 

She turned in peat alarm, but the darkness prevented her recog- 
nising the face of him who thus accosted her. 

“ Let me go ! ** she cried, — “ let me g;o ! ** 

“ Hush ! hush ! No — no ! Come with me. You shall have a 
house — carriage — servants! You shall wear silk gowns and jewels! 
You shall be a great lady ! ’* 

As these various temptations succeeded in rapid course each new 
struggle of Fanny, a voice from the ooach-box said, in a low 
tone,— 

“Take care, my lord, I see somebody coming— perhaps a 
poHoeman!** 

Fanny heard the caution, and screamed for rescue. 

“ Is it so ? ’* muttered the molester. And suddenly Fanny felt her 
voice checked— her head mantled— her light form lifted from the 
ground. She clung— she struggled- it was in vain. It was the 
affair of a moment : she felt herself borne into the oarriap— the' 
door closed— the stranger was by her side, and his voice said, — 

“ Brive on, Bykeman. Fast I fasti ” 

Two or three minutes, which seemed to her terror as ages, 
elapsed, when the gag and the mantle were gently removed, and 
the same voice (she . still could not see her companion) said, in a 
very mild tone,— 

“ Bo not alarm yourself ; there is no cause, — ^indeedithtfft^ is not 
I would not have adopted this plan had there been any other— any 
gentler one. But I could not call at your own house— I knew no 
other where to meet you. This was tno only couri^ left to me — 
indeed it was. I made myself acquainted with your movements. 
Bo not blame me, then, for prying into your footsteps. I watched 
for you all last night— you did not come out. I was in despair. 
At last I hnd you. Bo not be so terrified ; I will not even touch 
your hand if you do not wish it.’* 

As he spoke, however, ho attempted to touch it and was repulsed 
with an energy that rather diseolmerted him. The poor girl 
recoUq4 from him into the fax'thest corner of that prison in speech- 
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less hoiTor— in the darkest confusion of ideas. She did not w^ep 
— she did not sob — ^but her trembling seemed to shake the very 
carriage. The^ man continued to address, to expostulate, to pray, 
to soothe.' His manner was respectful. His protestations that he 
would not harm her for the world were endless. 

Only just see the home I can give you ; for two days— for one 
day. (Jnlv just hear how rich I can make you and your grand- 
father, and then, if you wish to leave me, you shall.’* 

More, much* more, to this effect, did he continue to pour forth, 
without extracting any sound from Fanny ibut gasps as for breath, 
and now and then a low murmur, — 

**Let me go, let me go! My grandfather, my blind grand- 
father ! ** 

And finally tears came to her relief, and she sobbed with a 
passion that alarmed, and perhaps even touched, her companion, 
cynical and icy as he was. Meanwhile the carriage seemed to fly. 
Fast as two horses, thoroughbred, and almost at full speed, comd 
go, they were whirled along, till about an hour, or oven less, from 
tho time in which she had been thus captured, the carriage 
stopped. 

** Are wc here already ? *’ said' the man, putting his head out of 
the window. ** Do then as 1 told you. Not to the front door ; to 
my study.** 

In two minutes more the carriage halted again before a building, 
which looked whit^ and ghostlike through the mist. The driver 
dismounted, opened with a latch-key a window-door, entered for a 
moment to light tho candles in a solitary room from a Are that 
blazed on tho heartli, reappeared, and opened the carriage-door. 
It was with a difficulty for which they were scarcely prepared tib.at 
they were enabled to got Fanny from the carriage. No soft words, 
no whispered prayers could draw her forth ; and it was with no 
trifling address, for her companion sought to be as gentle as the 
force necessary to employ would allow, that he disengaged her 
hands from the window-frame, the lining, the cushions, to which 
they clung ; and at last bore her into the house. The driver closed 
the window again as he retreated, and they were alone. Fanny 
then oast a wild, scarce conscious glance over the apartment. It 
was small and simply furnished. Opposite to her was an old- 
fashioned bureau, one of those quaint, elaborate monuments of 
Dutch il^nuity, which, during the present century, the audacious 
spirit of cuxiosity-veudors has transplanted from their native 
receptacles, to contrast, with grotesque strangeness, the neat handi- 
work of GiUow and Seddon. It had a physiognomy and character 
of its own— this fantastic foreigner ! Inlaid with mosaics, depicting 
landscapes and animals ; graceless in form and fashion, but still 
picturesque, and winning admiration, when more closely observed, 
from the patient defiance of all rules of taste which had formed its 
cumbrous parts into one profusely ornamented and eccentric whole 
It was the more noticeable from its total want of harmony with 
the , other apputtenanoes of the room, which bespoke tlje tastes of 
the plain English squire. Prints of horsCwS and hunts, fishing-rods 
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and fowling:- pieces, carefully suspendocl, decorated the 'walls. Kot, 
howeyer, on. this notable stranger from the sluggish land, rested 
the eye of Fanny. That, in her hurried survey, -was arrf sted only 
by a portrait placed over the bureau— the portrait of a feraMe in 
.the bloom of life ; a face so fair, a brow so candid, an eye so pure, 
a lip so pricb in youth and joy — that as her look lingered on the 
features, Fanny felt comforted, felt as if some living protectress 
•were there. The fire burned bright and merrily ; a table spread 
as for dinner, was drawn near it. To any other eye but Fanny’s 
the place would have se^ed a picture of English comfort. At last 
her looks rested on her companion. He had thrown himself, with 
a long sigh, partly of fatigue, partly of satisfaction, on one of the 
chairs, and was oontcmplatiiig her as she thus stood and gazed, 
with an^ expression of mingled curiosity and admiration : she 
recognised at once her first, her only persecutor. ' She recoiled, and 
covered her face with her hands. The man approached her : — 

not hato me, Fanny, — do not turn away. Believe me, 
though I have acted thus violently, here all violence will cease. I 
love you, but I will not be satisned till you love meiu return. I 
am not young, and I am not handsome,- but 1 am rich and great, 
and I can make those whom I love happy,— so happy, Fanny ! 

But Fanny had turned away, and was now busily employed in 
trying to re-open the door at which she had entered. Failing in 
this, she suddenly darted away, opened the inner door, and rushed 
into the passage with a loud cry. Her persecutor stilled an oath, 
and sprung after and arrested her. He now spoke sternly, and 
with a smile and a frown at once : — 

This is folly come back, or you 'will repent it ! I have pro- 
mised you, as a gentleman— as a nobleman, if you know what that 
is, to respect you. But neither will I myself be trilled with nor 
insulted. There must be no screams ! ” 

His look and his voice awed Fanny in spite of her bewilderment 
and her loathing and she suffered herself passively to be drawn 
into the room. Ho closed and bolted tho door. She threw herself 
on the ground in one corner, and moaned low but piteously. He 
looked at her musingly for some moments, as he stood by the fire, 
and at last went to the door, opened it, and called “Harriet” in a 
low voice. Presently a young woman, of about thirty, appeared, 
neatly but plainly dressed, and of a countenance that, if not very 
winning, might oertainly be called very handsome. He drew her 
aside for a few moments> and a whispered conference was exchanged. 
He then walked gravely up to Fanny : — 

“ My young friend,” said he, “ I see my presence is too much for 
you this evening. This young woman will attend you— will 
you all you want. She can tell you, too, that I am not the terrible 
i sort of person you seem to suppose. I shall see you to-morrow/' 
So saying, ho turned on his heel and walked out. 

Fanny felt something like liberty, something like joy, again 
She rose, and looked so pleadingly, so earnestly, so intently into the 
voihan’s face, that Harriet turned away her hold eyes abashed 
^md at this moment Hvkeman himself looked into the room 
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•‘You ai-e to biJig us in dinner here yourself, uncle; and then 
go to my lord in the draimg-room.'* 

Dykeman looked pleased, and vanished. Then Harriet came up 
and Jook Fanny *s hand, and said kindly, — 

“ Don’t be frightened. I assure you half the girls in London 
would give I don’t know what to be in your place. My lord never 
will force you to do anytliing you don’t like— it’s not his way ; and 
he’s the kindest and best man,— and so rich; he does not know 
what to do with his money ! ” 

To all this Fanny made but one anjwcr, — she threw herself 
suddenly upon the woman’s breast, and sobbed out, — 

“My grandfather is blind, he cannot do without me — ^he will 
die — die. Have you nobody you love, too ? Let me go — let mo 
out ! What can they want with me ?— I never did harm to any one.” 

“And no ono will barm you;— I swear it!” said Harriet, 
earnestly. “I see you don’t know my lord. But here’s the 
dinner, come and take a bit of something, and a glass of wine.” 

Fanny could not touch anything except a glass of water, and 
that nearly choked her. But at last, as she recovered her senses, 
the absence of her tormentor— the presence of a woman — the 
solemn assurances of Harriet that, if she did not like to stay there, 
after a day or two she should go back, tranquillised her in some 
measure. She did not heed the artful and lengthened eulogiums 
that the she-temnter then proceeded to pour forth upon the virtues, 
and the love, and the generosity, and, above all, the money of my 
. lord. She only kept repeating to herself, “ I shall go back m a day 
or two.” At length, Harriet, having ate and drank as much as 
she could by her single self, and growing wearied with efforts from 
which so little resulted, proposed to Fanny to retire to rest. She 
opened a door to the right of the fireplace and lighted her up a 
winding stair- case to a pretty and comfortable chamber, where sne 
offered to help her to undress. Fanny’s complete innocence, and 
her utter ignorance of the precise nature of the danger that awaited 
her, though she fancied it must be very great and very awful, pre- 
vented her quite comprehending all that Harriet meant to convey 
by her solemn assurances that she should not be disturbed. But she 
understood, at least, that she was not to see her hateful gaoler till 
the next morning ; and when Harriet, wishing her “ good night,” 
showed her a bolt to her door, she was less terrified at the thought 
of being alone in that strange place. She listened till Hamet's 
footsteps had died away, and men, with a beating heart, tried to 
open tne door ; it was locked from without. She sighed heavily. 
Ine windo# ?— alas! when she had removed the shutter, there was 
another one barred from without, which precluded ail hone there ; 
she had no lielp for it but to bolt her door, stand forlorn and 
amazed at her own condition, and, at last, falling on her knees, to 
pray, in her own simple fashion, which sipce her recent visits to 
the schoolmistress had become more intelligent and earnest, to 
Him from whom no bolts and nc bars can exclude the voice of tho 
human heart. 
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CHAPTEE XIII. 

In te omiUB domus inclumta recombit.*— V irgil. 

liOKD Lilbuene, seated before a tray in tbe drawing:-room, was 
finisbinc: bis own solitaiV dinner, andDykemanwas standing close 
behind him, nervous ana agitated. Tbe oonfidenco of many years 
between tbe master and tbe servant— the peculiar mind of Lilburne, 
which excluded him from all friendship with his own equals— had 
established between the two the kind of intimacy so common with 
the noble and the valet of the old French regime ; and indeed in 
much, Lilburne more resembled the men of that day and land, 
than he did the nobler and statelier being which belongs to our 
own. But to the end of time, whatever is at once vicious, polished, 
and intellectual, will have a common likeness. 

‘‘But, my lord,” said Dykeman, “just reflect. This girl is so 
well known in the place ; she will be sure to be missed ; aud if any 
violence is done to her, it*s a capital crime, my lord— a capital 
crime. I know they can't hang a great lord like you, but all con- 
cerned in it may-; — ” 

Lord Lilburne interrupted the sneaker by — “ Give me some wine 
and hold your tongue ! “ Then, wnen ho had emptied his glass, he 
drew himself nearer to the fire, warmed his hands, mused a moment, 
and turned round to his confidant: — 

“ Dykeman,” said he, “ though you're an ass and a coward, and 
you don't deserve that I should be so condescending, I will relieve 
your fears at once. I know the law better than you can, for my 
whole life has been spent in doing exactly as I please, without over 
putting myself in the power of LAW, which interferes with 
the pleasures of other men. You are right in saying violence 
would be a capital crime. Xow the difference between vice and 
crime is this : Vice is what parsons write sermons against, — Crime 
is what we make laws against. 1 never committed a crime in all 
my life, — at an age between fifty and sixty I am not going to 
begin. Vices are safe things ; I may have my vices like other men : 
but crimes are dangerous things— iUegal things— things to beoare- 
fully avoided. luook you” (and here the speaker, fixing his 
puzzled listener with his eye, broke into a grin of sublime mockery), 
let me suppose you to be the World— that cringing valet of valets, 
the Woeld! 1 should say to you this,— ‘My dear World, you 
and I understand each other weD, — ^we are made for each other, — 
I never come in your way, nor you in mine. If I get drunk every 
day in my own room, that's vice, you can't touch mo ; if I take an 
extra glass for the first time in my Ufe, and knock down the watch- 
man, that 's a crime which, if l am rich, costs me one pound— 

* On tbee the whole boase rests confidinelr. 
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perhaps five pounds ; if I am poor, sends me to the treadmill. If 
I break the hearts of five hundred old fathers, by buying wi& 
gold or flattery the embraces of five hundred young daughters 
that "s vice,— your servant, Mr. World! If one termagant wench 
scratches my face, makes a noise, and goes brazen-faced to the Old 
Bailey to swear to her shame, why that’s crime, and my friend, 
Mr. World, pulls a hemp-rope out of his pocket.' Now, do you 
understand ? Yes, I repeat,” he added with a change of voice, ** I 
never committed a crime in my life, — I have never been accused of 
one, — never had an action of ertm. con.'-tf seduction against me. 
I know how to manage such matters better. I was forced to carry 
off this girl, because I had no other means of courting her. To 
court her is all I mean to do now. I am perfectly aware that an 
Action for violence, as you call it, would be the more disagreeable, 
because of the very we&kness of intellect which the ^1 is said to 
possess, and of which report I don’t believe a word. I shall, most 
certainly, avoid every the remotest appearance that could be so 
construed. It is for that reason that no one in the house shall 
attend the girl except yourself and your niece. Your niece I can 
depend on, I know; 1 have been kind to her ; I have got her a 
good husband : I shall get her husband a good place I shall bo 
godfather to her first child. To be sure, the other servants will know 
there’s a lady in the house, but to that they arc accustomed; I don’t 
set up for a Joseph. They neecT know no more, unless you choose to 
blab it out. Well, then, supposing that at the end of a few days, 
more or less, without any rudeness on my part, a young womam 
after seeing a few jewels, and fine dresses, and a pretty house, and 
being made very comfortable, and being convinced that her grand- 
father shall be taken care of without her slaving herself to death, 
chooses of her own accord to live with me, where’s the crime, and 
who can interfere with it ? ” * 

Certainly, my lord, that alters the ease,” said Dykeman, 
considerably relieved. ” But still,” he added, anxiously, ” if the 
inquiry is made,— if before all this is settled, it is found out where 
she is?” 

” Why then no harm will be done— no violence will be committed. 
Her grandfather,— drivelling, and a miser, you say,— can be ap- 
peased by a little money, and it will be nobody's business, and no 
case can be made of it. Tush ! man ! I always look before I leap ! 
People in this world are not so charitable as you suppose. W^hat 
mqre natural than that a poor and pretty girl — not as wise as 
Queen Elizabeth— should be tempted to pay a visit to a rich lover! 
AH they can say of the lover is, that he is a very gay man or a very 
had mm, and that’s saying nothing new of me. But I don’t 
think it will be found but. Just get me that stool ; this has been 
a very troublesome piece of business— rather tired me. I am not 
BO young as I was. X es, Dykeman, something which that French- 
man Yaudemont, or Yaut-rien, or whatever his name is, said to 
me once, has a certain degree of truth. I Mt it iu the last fit of 
the gout, when my pretty niece was smoothing my pillows. A 
nurse, as we grow older, may be of use to one. I wish to’ make 
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tliis girl like me, or be grateful to me. lam meditating a longer 
and more serious attachment than usual, *-*a companion ! ** 

“ A companion, my lord, in that poor creature ! — so ignorant— so 
uneducated I ** 

So much the better. This world palls upon me,'* said Lilburne, 
almost gloomily. “ I grow sick of the miserable quackeries— of the 

f iteous conceits that men, women, and children, call ^ knowledge.” 

wish to catch a glimpse of nature before 1 die. This creature 
interests me, and that is^something in this life. Clear those things 
away, and leave me.” 

Ay ! ” muttered Lilbnrne, as he bent over the fire alone, “ when 
I first heard that that girl was the granddaughter of Simon Gaw- 
trey, and, therefore, the child of the man whom I am to thank 
that 1 aih a cripple, I felt as if love to her were a poit of that hate 
which I owe to him ; a segment in the circle of my vengeance. 
But now, poor child ! I forget all this. I feel for her, not passion, 
but what 1 never felt before, affection. I feel that if I had such, a 
child, 1 could understand what men mean when they talk of tlie 
tenderness of a father. I have not an impure thought for that 
girl — not one. But I would give thousands if she could love me. 
Strange ! strange ! in all this 1 do not recognise myself!** 

Lord Lilbume retired to rest betimes that night; he slept sound; 
rose refrealied at an earlitir houi* than usual ; and what he con- 
sidered a fit of vapours of the previous night was passed away. 
He looked with eagerness to an interview with Fanny. Proud of 
his intellect, pleased in any of those sinister exercises of it, which 
the code and habits of his life so lon^ permitted to him, he regarded 
the conmiest of his fair adversary wi til the interest of a scientific 

f ame. Harriet went to Fanny's room to prepare her to receive 
er host ; and Lord Lilbume now resolved to make his own visit 
the less unwelcome, by reserving for his especial gift some showy, 
if not valuable, trinkets, which for similar purposes never failed 
the depositories of the villa he had purchased for his pleasures. Ho 
recollected that these gewgaws were placed in the bureau in the 
study ; in which, as having a lock of foreign and intricate work- 
manship, he usually kept whatever might tempt cupidity in those 
frequent absences when the house was left guarded but by two 
woman servants. Finding that Fanny had not yet quitted her own 
chamber, while Harriet went up to attend and reason with her, he 
himself limped into the study below, unlocked the bureau, and 
was searching in the drawers, when he heard the voice of Fanny 
above, raised a little as if in remonstrance or entreaty ; and he 
paused to listen. He could not, however, distinguish what was 
said; and in the meanwhile, without attending much to what he 
was about, his hands werb still employed in opening and shutting 
the drawers, passing through the pigeon-holes, and feeling for a 
topaz brooch, which ho thought could not fail of pleasing the un- 
sophisticated eyes of Fanny. One of the recesses was deeper than 
the rest ; he fancied the brooch was there ; he stretched his hand 
into the reofess ; and, as the room was partially darkened by the 
lower shutters from without, which were still unclosed to prevent 
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tny attempted esoaipo of his captive, he had only the sense of touch 
to depend on ; not finding the brooch, he stretched on till he came 
to the extremity of the recess, and was suddenly sensible of a sharp 
Ijain'; the flesh seemed caught as in a trap ; he drew back his 
finger with sudden force and a half-suppressed exclamation, and 
he perceived the bottom or floor of the pigeon-hole recede, as if 
sliding back. His curiosity was aroused ; he again felt warily and 
cautiously, and discovered a very slight inequality and rougliness 
at the extremity of the recess. Ho was aware instantly that there 
was some secret spring ; he pressed with sftne force on tne spot, and 
he felt the board rive way ; he pushed it back towards him, and it 
slid suddenly with a whirring noise, and left a cavity below ex- 
posed to bis sight. He peered in, and drew forth a paper ; he 
opened it at first carelessly, for he was still trying to hsten to 
Fanny. His eye ran rapidly over a few preliminary lines till it 
rested on what follows 

** Marriage, The year 18— 

“Ho. 83, page 21. 

“Philip Beaufort, of this parish of A , and Catherine Morton, 

of the parish of St. Botolph, Aldgate, London, were married in this 
church by banns, this 12th day of Hovember, in the year one thou- 
sand eight hundred and by me. 

* “ Caleb Price, Vicar. 

“ This marriage was solemnized between us, 

“ Philip Beaufort. 

“ Catherine Morton. 

“ In tbe presence of 

“ I)AVin Apreece. 

“ William Smith. 


“ The above is a true copy taken from the registry of marriages, 

- in A parish, this 19th day of March, 18—, by me. 

“Morgan Jones, Curate of C 


Lord Lilburnc again cast his eye over the lines prefixed to this 
startling document, which, being those written at Caleb’s desire, - 
by Mr, Jones to Philip Beaufort, we need not here transcribe to the 
reader.f At that instant, Harriet descended the stairs, and came 
in^o the room; she crept up on tiptoe to Lilhume and whis- 
pered — * 

“ siie is coming down, I think ; she does not know you are 
here.** 

Very well— go ! * said Lord Lilburne, And scarce had Har- 
riet left the room, when a carriage drove furiously to the door, and 
l^bert Beaufort rushed into the study. 


• This is accotdingr to the form customary at the (lat0 at which the copy wta 
omde. There has since been an alteiaiion t See page lO. 
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Gone* and none know it. 

• • • • * a 

How now ?— What news, what hopes and steps discovered * 

Bxaumont anu Flbtchkr: TJie Filgrlm » 

When Philip arrived at his lodgings in town it v, as very late, 
but he still found Lianoourt waiting the chance oi his arriTal. 
The Frejachman was full of his own schemes and projects. He was 
a man of high repute and -connections ; negociations for his recall 
to Paris had been entered into ; he was divided between a Quixotic 
loyalty and a rational prudence ; he brought liis doubts to Vaude- 
mont. Occupied as he was with thoughts of* so important and 
personal a nature, Philip could yet listen patiently to his friend, 
and weigh with him the , ros and cons. And alter having mu- 
tually agreed that loyalty and prudence would both he best con- 
Bultod by waiting a little, to see if the nation, as the Carlists yet 
fondly trusted, would soon, alter its first fever, offer once more 
the throne and the purple to the descendant of St, Louis, Lian- 
oourt, as he lighted his cigar to walk home, said, — “ A thousand 
thanks to you, my dear friend : and how have you enjoyed your- 
self in your visit ? 1 am not surprised or jealous that Lilburne 
did not invite me, as I do not play at cards, and as 1 have said 
some sharp things to him.” 

** I fancy I snail have the same disqualifications for another 
invitation,” said Vaudemont, with a severe smile. ” I ma j ’laye 
m\ich to disclose to you in few days. At present my news is 
still unripe. And have you seen anything of Lilburne ; he left na 
some days since. Is ho m London ? 

” Tes ; I was riding with our friend Henri, who wished to try a 
new horse off the stones, a little way into the country yesterd^. 

We went through and H . Pretty places, those. Do 

you know them ? ” 

” Yes ; I Imow H 

And just at dusk, as we were spurring back to town, whom 
should 1 sec walking on the patli oi the highroad but Lord Lil- 
>bume himself ! I could hardly believe my eyes. I stopped, and, 
after asking him about you, 1 could not help expressing my sfir 
prise to see him on foot at such a place. You know the man's sneer. 
'A Frenchman so gallant as Monsieur de Liancourt/ said he, 
• need not be surprised fst much greater mirsusles ; the iron moves to 
ihe magnet : I have a little adventure here. Pardon me, if I ask 
you to ride on.’ Of ooutse I wished him good day; and a little 
farther up the road I aatv a dark plain chariot, no coronet, no anns, 
&Q footman — only the man on the box, hut the beauty of the horses 
assured me it must hdmig to Lilburne. Can you conceive such 
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absurdity in a man of that a^e—and a very clever fellow too? Yet, 
bow is it that one does not ridicule it in Lilbume, as one would in 
another man between fifty and sixty ? " 

“Because one does not ridicule — one loathes — ^him.” 

“No ; that's not it. The fact is, that one can't fancy Lilbume 
old. His manner is youngf — ^his eye is young. I never saw any 
one with so much vitality. ' The bad heart and the good diges- 
tion' — the twin secrets for wearing well, eh ? ” 

“ Where did you meet him—not near H ?*' ^ 

“ Yes ; close by. Why ? Have you any adventure there, too ? 
Nay, forgive mo ; it was but a jest. Good night I '* 

Vaudemont fell into an imeasy reverie : he could not divine ex- 
actly why he should be alarmed ; but he was alarmed at Lilbume 
being in the neighbourhood of H . It was the foot of the 

E rofane violating the sanctuary. An undefined thrill shot through 
im, as his mind coupled together the associations of Lilbume and 
Fanny ; but there ^was no ground for forebodings. ^ Fanny did not 
stir out alone. An adventure, too — ^pooh ! Lora Lilbume must be 
awaiting a willing and voluntary appointment, most probably from 
some one of the fair but decorous frailties in London. Lord Lil- 
burne's more recent conquests were said to be among those of his 
own rank ; suburbs are useful for such assignations. Any other 
thought was too horrible to be contemplated. He glanced to the 

clock ; it was three in the mominff. He would ^ to H early, 

^ even before he sought out Mr. Wmiam Smith. With that resolu- 
tion, and even his nardy frme worn out by the excitement of the 
day\ he threw himself on his bed and fell asleep. 

He did not wake till near nine ; and had just dressed and hur- 
ried over his abstemious breakfast, when the servant of the house 
came to tell him that an old woman, apparently in great agitation, 
wished to see him. His head was stiUiuU of witnesses and law- 
suits ; and he was vamely expectizm lome visitor connected with 
his primary objects, when Sarmi broke into the room. She cast a 
hurried, suspicious look round her, and then, throwing herself on 
her knees to him, “ Oh ! ” she cried, “ if you have taken that poor 
young thing away, God forgive you,, Let her come hack again. It 
shall he all hushed up. Don't ruin nor 1 don't ! that's a dear, good 
gentleman ! ’* 

“^^eak plainly, woman,— -what do you mean?" cried Philip, 
turning pale. 

A very few words sufficed for an explanation ; Fanny’s disap- 
pearance the previous night; the alarm of Sarah at her non-retum; 
athy of old Simon, who did not comprehend what had hap- 

S and quietly went to bed ; the search Sarah had made during 
e night ; tho intelligence she had picked up, that the police- 
man, going his rounds, had heard a fem^e shriek near the school ; 
but that Si he could perceive through the mist was a carriage 
driving rapidly past him ; Sarah's suspicions of Yaudemont con- 
firmed in the morning, when, entering Fanny’s room, she perceived 
the poor girl's unfinished letter with his own, the clue to his 
address that tho latter gave her ; all this, ere she well understood 
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wliat she herself was talking abeiit, Yandemont*s alarm seized, and 
the reflection of a moment construed : The carriage ; Lilburne seen 
lurking in the neighbourhood the previous day ; the former at- 
tempt; — all flashed on him with an intoleraolo glare. While 
Sarah was yet speaking, he rushed from the house, he flew to Lord 
Lilburne's in Park Lane, ho composed his manner, he inquired 
calmly. His lordship had slept from home ; he was, they believed, 

at Foruside : Fernside ! H was on the direct way to that villa! 

Scarcely ten minutes had elapsed since he heard the story ere he 
was on the rood, with svcli speed as the promise of a guinea a mile 
could extract from the spurs of a young post-boy applied to the 
flanks of London post-horses. 


CHAPTER XV. ^ 

Ex humili magna ad fastigia rerum 
ExtOlUt.^— J U VENAL . 


Whew Harriet had quitted Fanny, the waiting-woman, craftily 
wishing to lure her into Lilburne’s presence, had told her that the 
room below was empty; and the captive’s mind naturally ^d 
instantly seized on the thought of escape. After a brief breathing 

S ause, sne crept noiselessly down the stairs^ and gently opened the 
oor ; and at the very instant she did so, Robert Ileaufort entered 
from the other door ; she drew back in terror, when, what was her 
astonishment in hearing a name uttered that spell-bound her — ^the 
last name she conld nave expected to hear; for Lilburne, the 
instant he saw Beaufort pale, haggard agitated, rush into the 
room, and bang the door after him, ooxiI|^nly suppose that some- 
thing of extraordinary moment had ocoiirrea with regard to the 
dreaded guest, and cried : *j^ou come about Vaudemont ! Some- 
thing has happened abcaitJlMdemont ! about Philip ! What is it? 

Faimy, as the name w^^9||teil!lfli^tly uttered, actually thrust 
her face through the door plfl^she again drew back, and, all her 
sensesjawstfernaturally quickened at that name, while she held the 
dgirtlTrnTrfTt closed, listened with her whole soul in her ears. 
^^The faces of both ^e men were turned from her, and hm* partial 
entry had not be®a perceived. • 

I es,** said Robert Beaufort, leaning his weight, as if -ready to 
sink to the ground, upem Lilbume’s shoulder.—” Yes ; Vaude- 
mont, or Philip, for tiioy are one,— yes, it w about that man 1 
have come to consult you. Arthur has arrived.” 

**WeU?” 

”And Arthur has seen the wretch who visited us, and the 
rascal's manner has m imposed ou him, ao eonvinced him that 

f Foitm mSsM men aporo low mmt to the very jumunlt of prosperity. 
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Philip is the heir to all our property, that he has come over — 
ill, ill— I fear*' (added Beaufort, in a hollow voice), ** to 

“ To g’uard’ against their machinations?’* 

No. no, n j— to say that if such be the case, neither honour nor 
conscience will allow us to resist his rights. He is so obstinate in 
this matter; his nerves so ill bear reasoning and contradictioii, 

that I know not what to do ” 

Take breath— go on.” 

“ 'VWdl. it seems that this man found ^ut Arthur almost as soon 
as my son arrived at Paris— that he has persuaded Arthur that he 
has it in his power to prove the marriage— that he pretended to be 
very impatient for a decision— that Arthur, in order to gain time 
to fe:ee me, afiected irresolution— took him to Boulogne, for the 
rascal does not dare to return to England— left him there; and 
now comes back, my own son, as my worst enemy, to conspire 
against mo for my property ! I could not have kept my temper if I 
had stayed.— But that’s not all— that’s not the worst: Vauuemont 
left me suddenly in the inoming on the receipt of a lettc'r. In 
taking leave of (iamilla, ho let fall hints which nil me with fear. — 
Well, I inquired his movements as I came along; he had stopped 

at 1) , had been closeted for above an hour with a man whose 

name the landlord of tlie inn knew, for it was on his carpet-bag — 
the name was Barlow. You remember the advertisements ! Good 
Heavens ! what is to be done ? I would not do anything unhand- 
some or dishonest. But there never was a marriage. 1 never will 
believe there was a m^riage — ^nevor ! ” 

“ There was a marriage, llobert Beaufort,” said Lord Lilburne, 
almost enjoying the torture he was about to inflict ; ” and I hold 
here a paper that Philip Yaudemont — for so we will yet call him 
— ^woula give his right hand to clutch for a moment, I have but 
just found it in a secret cavity in that bureau. Itohert, on this 
paper may depend the fate, the fortune, the prosperity, the great- 
ness of Philip Vaudemont; — or his poverty, his exile, his ruin 
See ! ” 

Ilohert Beaufort glanced over the paper held out to him— 
dropped it on the lloory-and staggered to a seat. Lilhume coolly 
replaced the document in the bureau, and, limping to his brother- 
in-law, said with a smile, — 

” But the paper is in my possession— I will not destroy it. No ; 
I have no right to destroy it. Besides, it would be a crime ; but if 
I give it to you, you can do with it as you please.” 

” 0 lilbume, spare me— spore me. I meant to he an honest 
man. I— i And Kobert Beaufort sobbed, 

Lilburne looked at him in scornful sarprise. 

“ Bo not fear that I shall ever think worse of you ; and who else 
will know it ? Bo not fear me. No I, too, have reasons to hate 
and to fear this Philip Yaudemont; to Yaudemont shall be Ms 
name, and not Beaufort, in spite of flfty such scraps of paper ! 
He has known a man— my worst foe— he has secrets of mine — of 
my fkast— perhaps of my present: but 1 laugh at his kzkourledge 
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wliile Le is a wandering- adventurer;—! should tremble at that 
knowledge if he could thunder it out to the world as Philip 
Beaufort of Beaufort Court ! There, I am candid with you. Now 
hear my plan. Prove to Arthur that his visitor is a -convicted 
felon, by sending the officers of justice after him instantly— off 
with him again to the Settlements. Defy a single witness— entrap 
Taudemont back to France, and prove him (I think I will prove 
him such — I think so— with a little money and a little pamsl — 
prove him the accomplice of William Qawtrey, a coiner ana a 
murderer ! Pshaw ! take^^on pa,per. Do with it as you will— keep 
it— give it to Arthur — ^let Philip Vaudemont have it, and Philip 
Vaudemont will be rich and great, the happiest man between 
earth and paradise ! On the other hand, come and tell me that you 
have lostrit, or that I never gave you such a paper, or that no such 

S aper ever existed ; and Philip Vaudemont may live a pauper, and 
ie, perhaps a slave at the galleys ! Lose it, I say— fosc i^,— and 
advise with me upon the rest.** 

Horror-struck, bewildered, the weak man gazed upon the calm 
face of the Master-villain, as the scholar of the old fables might 
have gazed on the fiend who put before him worldly prospenty 
here and the loss of his soul hereafter. He had never hitherto 
regarded Lilbume in his true light. He was appalled by the black 
heart that lay bare before him. 

“ I can’t destroy it — I can’t,** he faltered out ; “ and if I did, 
out^of love for Arthur, — don’t talk of galleys, — of vengeance — 

** The arrears of the rents you have enjoyed will send you to 
gaol for your life. No, no ; don't destroy tne paper ! ” 

Beaufort rose with a desperate effort ; ho moved to the bureau. 
Fanny’s heart was on her lips of this long conference she had 
understood only the one broad point on which Lilburne had in- 
sisted with an emphasis that could have enlightened an infant; 
and he looked on Beaufort as an infant then ; — On that paper 
rested Philip Vaudemonfs fate-^happiness if saved, ruin if 
destroyed ; Philip — her Philip ' And Philip himself had said to 
her once— when had she ever forgotten his words ? and now how 
those words flashed across her— Philip himself had said to her 
once, “ Upon a scrap of paper, if I could but find it, may depend 
mv whole fortune, my whole happiness, all that I care for in fife.” 
—'Robert Beaufort moved to the bureau— he seized the document 
—he looked over it again, hurriedly, and ere Lilbume, who by no 
means wished to have it destroyed in his own presence, was aware 
of his intention— he hastened with tottering steps to the hearth- 
averted his eyes, and cast it on the fire. At that instant, some- 
thing white— be scarce knew what, it seemed to him as a spirit, as 
a ghost— darted by him, and snatched the paper, as yet unmjured, 
from the embers ! There was a pause for the hundredth part of 
a moment a gurgling sound of astonishment and horror from 
Beaufort— an exclamation from Lilbume— a laugh from Fanny, 
as, her eyes flashing light, with a proud dilation of stature, with 
the paper clasped tighUy to her bosom, she turned her looks of 
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triumph from one to the other. The two meu were both too 
amazed, at the instant, for rapid measures. But Lilburne, re** 
covering himself first, hastened to her ; she eluded his grasp— she 
made -towards 'the door to the passage ; when Lilburne, seriously 
alarmed, seized her arm ; — 

“ Foolish child ! — give me that paper ! ” 

“Never but with my life!** And Fanny*s cry for help rang 
through tho house. 

“ Then ** the speech died on his lips, for at that instant a 

rapid stride was heard without— a momemtar^ scuffle— voices in 
altercation tho door gave way as if a battering-ram had forced 
it;— not so much thrown forward, as actually hurled into the 
room, the body of Dykeman fell heavily, like a dead man’s, at 
the very feet of Lord Lilburne— and Philip Vaudemont stood in 
the doorway ! 

Tho grasp of Lilburne on Fanny’s arm relaxed, and the girl, 
with one bound, spi ang^ to Philip’s breast. “ Here, licre ! “ she 
cried; “take it— take it!” and she thrust the paper into his 
hand. “Don’t let them have it — read it — see it — ^novor mind 
me!” But Philip, though his hand unconsciously closed on the 
precious document, did mind Fanny; and in that moment her 
cause was the only one in the world to him. 

“ Foul villain r* he said, as hejstrode to Lilburne, while Fanny 
still clung to his breast ; “ Speak ! — ^eak !— is— she — ^is she ? — 
- man— man, speak !— you know what 1 would say 1— She is the 
child of your own daughter— the grandchild of that Mary whom 
you dishonoured— the child of the woman whom William uawtrey 
saved from pollution ! Before he died, Gawtrey commended her to 
my care ! — 0 God of Heaven !— speak ! — 1 am not too late ! ” 

The manner, the words, the face of Philip left Lilburne terror- 
stricken with conviction. But the man’s crafty ability, debased 
as it was, triumphed even over remorse for the dread guilt medi- 
tated, — over gratitude for the dread guilt spared. Ho glanced at 
Beaufort— at Dykeman, who now, slowly recovering, gazed at him 
with eyes that seemed starting from their sockets ; and lastly fixed 
his looK on Philip himself. There were three witnesses— presence 
of mind was his great attribute ! 

“And if, Monsieur de Vaudemont, I knew, or, at least, had the 
firmest persuasion that Fanny wa$ my grandchild, what then? 
Why else should she be here ? — Pooh, sir ! I am an old man.” 

Philip recoiled a step in wonder ; his plain sense was baffled by 
the •calm lie. He looked down at Fanny, who, comprehending 
nothing of what was spoken, for all her facnlties, even her very 
sense ox sight and heanng, were absorbed in her impatient anxiety 
for him. cried out,— 

“ No harm has come to Fai^— none; only frightened. Read I 
--Read !— Save that paper !— You know what you once said about 
a mere scrap of paper ! Gome away !— Come ! ” 

He did now cast his eyes on the paper he held. That was an 
awfixl moment for Robert Beaufort— even for lilburne !— To snatch 
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tbe fatal document from that gripe ! They would as soon have 
snatched it from a tiger ! He lifted his eyes — ^they rested on his 
motlmr*B picture ! Her lips smiled on him ! He turned to Boaxi- 
fort in a state of emotion too exulting, too blest for vulgar ven- 
geance— for vulgar triumph— almost for words. 

“ Look yonder, Eobert Beaufort— look ! ” and he pomted to the 
picture. “JSTer name is spotless! I stand again beneath a roof 
that was my father’s — the Heir of Beaufort ! We shall meet 
before the justice of onr country. For you, Lord Lilburiie, I will 
believe you : it is too terrible to doubt even your intentions. If 
wrong had chanced to her, I would have rent you where you 
atan^ limb from limb. And thank Aer”- (for Lilburne recovered 
at this language the daring of his youth, before calculation, indo- 
lence, an<f excess had dulled the edge of his nerves ; and, nnawed 
by the height, and manhood, and strength of his menacer, stalked 
haughtily up to him) — ** and thank your relationship to her,” said 
Phiupj sinking his voice into a whisper, “ that I do not brand you 
as a pilferer and a cheat ! Hush, laiave ! hush, pupil of George 
Gawtrey !— -there are no duels for me but with men of honour ! ” 

Lilburne now turned white, and the big word stuck in his 
throat. In another instant, Fanny and her guardian had quitted 
the house. 

** Bykeman,” said Lord Lilburne, after a long silence, “ I shall 
ask you another time how you came to admit that impertinent 
person. At present, go and order breakfast for Mr. Beaufort.” 

As soon as Dykemon, more astounded, perhaps, by his lord's 
coolness, than. even by the preceding circumstances, nad loft the 
study, Lilburne came up to Beaufort, — ^who seemed absolutely 
stricken as if by palsy, — and touching him impatiently and 
rudely, said, 

” ’meath, man !— rouse yourself ! There is not a moment to be 
lost ! I have already decided on what you are to do. This paper 
is not worth a rushj unless the curate wno examined it will depose 
to that fact. Ho ts a curate — a Welch curate ; — you are yet Mi*. 
Beaufort, a rich and a great man. The curate, properly managed, 
ma^ depose to the contrary ; and then we will indict tliem all for 
forgery and conspiracy. At the worst, yon can, no doubt, get the 
parson to forget all about it— to stay away. His address was on 
the certificate— C . Go yourself into Wales, without an in- 
stant's delay. Then, having arranged with Mr. Jones, hurry back, 
cross to Boulogne, and buy Qiis convict and his witness — ^yes, buy 
them ! That, now, is the only thing, ftuick I— quick !— quick ! 
Zounds, man ! if it were my affair, my estate, I woujd not care a 
pin for that fragment of paper ; I should rather rejoice at it* I 
see how it could be turned against them ! Go ! ” 

no; I am not equal to it! Will you manage it?— will 
you f Half my estate ! all ! Take it : but save 

“ Tut ! ” interrupted Lord Lilburne, in great disdain. ** I am as 
rich as I want to be. Mon^ does not bribe me. J manage ^is ! 
I! Lord.Ijilbume ! I! Why, if found out, it is subornation of 
wiUesses. It is exposure— it is dishonour— it is ruin. What 
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then ? You should take the risk — for you must meet ruin if yon 
do not. I cannot. I have nothing to gain I ” 

I dare, not ! — I dare not \ ” murmured Beaufort, quite spirit 
broken. “ Subornation, dishonour, exposure I — and I, so respect 
able — ^my character ! — and my soii against me, too ! — ray son, in 
whom I lived again ! no, no ; let them take all ! — Let them tike 
it ! Ha ! ha ! let them take it ! Good day to you.** 

** Where are you going?** 

“ I shall consult Mr, Blackwell, and 1*11 let you know.* 

And Beaufort walked tremulously back to his carriage. 

“ Go to Ms lawyer ! ’* growled Bilburne. “ Yes, if his lawyer 
can help him to defraud men lawfully, he*ll defraud them fast 
enough. That will be the respectable way of doing it ! Um ! — 
This may be an ugly business for me — the paper found here—df 
the girl can depose to what she heard, and she must have heard 
something. — No, I think the laws of real property wiU. hardly 
allow her evidence ; and if they do — Um I— My grand-daughter ! 
— is it possible ! — And Gawtrey rescued her mother, my child, from 
her own mother’s vices ! I thought my liking to that girl diferent 
from any other I have ever felt : it was pure— it was .'—it was pity 
— affection. And I must never see her again — must forget the 
whole thiim ! And I am growing old — and 1 am childless— and 
alone !** He paused, almost with a groan : and then the expres- 
sion of his face changing to rage, he cried out, — ** The man threat- 
ened me, and I was a coward! What to do? — NoiAiing ! The 
defensive is my line. I shall play no more,— I attack no one. 
Wlio will accuse Lord Lilburne ? StiD, llobert is a fool. I must 
not leave him to himself. Ho ! there ! Dykeman !— the carriage I 
I shall go London.” 

Fortunate, no doubt, it was for Philip, that Mr. Beaufort was 
not Lord Lilburne. For all history teaches us— public and private 
history- conquerors — statesmen — sharp hypocrites, and brave de- 
signers— yes, they all teach us how mighty one man of great intel- 
lect and hjo scruple is against the justice of millions ! The One 
Man moees — the Mass is inert. Justice sits on a tlirone. Eoguery 
never rests,— Activity is the lever of Archimedes. 
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CHAPTER XYL 

Quam multa u^ustaac prava flunt monbus.^— T ui.l. 

Volat ambiguis 
Mobilis alls Hora.t'-SBifECA. 

IIb. Robebt BeatjpoSt sought Mr. Blackwell, and long, ram- 
bling, and disjointed was his narrative. Mr. Black’«^ell, after some 
consideration, proposed to set about doing the very things that 
Lilburno had proposed at once to do. But the lawyer expressed 
himself legally and covertly, so that it did not seem to the sober 
sense of Mr. Beaufort at all the same plan. He was not the least 
alarmed at what Mr. BlackwcU proposed, though so shocked at 
what Lilbume dictated. Blackwell would go the next day into 
Wales— he would find out Mr. Jones— he would sound him ! No- 
thing was more common, with people of the nicest honour, than 
iust to get a witness out of the way ! Done in election petitions, 
for instance, every day. 

** True,** said Mr. Beaufort, much relieved. 

Then, after having done that, Mr. Blackwell would return to 
town, and cross over to Boulogne to see this very impudent person , 
whom Arthrir fyoung men were so ant to be taken in 1; had actually 
believed. He had no doubt he could settle it all. Robert Beaufort 
returned to Berkelejr Square actually in spirits. 

There he found Lilbume, who, on reflection, seeing that Black- 
well was at all events more up to the business than his brother, 
assented to the propriety of the arrangement. 

Mr. Blackwell accordingly did set off the next day. That next 
day, perhaps, made all the difference. Within two hours from his 
gaining the document so importantj Philip, without any subtler 
exertion of intellect than tpe decision of a plain, bold sense, 
had already forestalled both the peer and the lawyer. Ho had 
sent down Mr. Barlow’s head clerk to his master in Wales with 
the document, and, a short account of the manner in which it had 
been discovered. And fortunate, indeed, was it that the copy had 

been found ; for all the inquiries of Mr. Barlow at A had foiled, 

and probably would have failed, without such a clue, in fastening 
upon any one probable person to have officiated as Caleb Price's 
amanuensis. The sixteen hours* start Mr. Barlow gained over 
Blackwell enabled the former to see Mr. Jones — ^to show him his 
own handwriting— to get a written and witnessed attestation from 
which the curate, however poor, and however tempted, could never 
well have escaped (even had he been dishonest which he was not) 
of his perfect recollection of the foct of making an extaraot from 
tire registry at Caleb’s desire, though he owned he had quite for* 

• Hew manyuoliist andvkioi&s actloniare perpetrated under the aame of monlit 

vf Ttiehour flies moving wlQi doubtful wings. 
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gotten the names he extracted till they were aijaiii placed before 
him. Barlow took care to arouse Mr. Jones's interest in the case- 
quitted WjilcR—liastened over to Boulog:ne—saw Captain Smith, 
and without bribes, without threats, but by plainly proving to that 
worthy person that he could not return to England nor see his 
brother without being immediately arrested ; that his brother's 
evidence was alreafy yXedged on the side of truth ; and that by the 
acquisition of new testimony there could be no doubt that the suit 
would be successful~he diverted the captain from all disposition 
towards perfidy, convinced him on which bide his interest lay, and 
saw him return to Paris, where very shortly afterwards he disap- 
peared for ever from this world, being forced into a duel, much 
against his will (with a Frenchman whom ho had attempted to de- 
fraud), and shot through the lungs:— Thus verifying a favourite 
maxim of Lord Lilburno's, viz., that it does not do, on the long run, 
for little men to play the Great Game ! 

On the same day that Blackwell returned, frustrated in his half- 
and-half attempio to corrupt Mr. Jones, and not having been able 
even to discover Mr. Smith, Mr. Eobert Beaufort received notice of 
an Action for Ejectment to be bro^bt by Philip Beaufort at the 
next Assizes. And, to add to his afflictions, Arthur, whom he had 
hitherto endeavoured to amuse by a sort of ambiguous sliilly-shally 
corresnondence, became so alarmingly worse, that his mother 
brought him up to town for advice. Lord Lilburne was, of course, 
sent for ; and on learning all, his counsel was prompt. 

'' I told you before that this man loves your daughter. See if 
you can ellect a compromise. The lawsuit will be ugly, and pro- 
bably ruinous. He has a right to claim six years’ arrears — that is 
above 100,000^. Make yourself his father-in-law, and me his 
uncle-in-law ; and, since we can’t kill the wasp, we may at least 
soften the venom of his sting.” 

Beaufort, still perplexed, irresolute, sought his son ; and, for the 
first time, spoke to him frankly — that is, frankly for Eobert Beau- 
fort ! He owned that the copy of the register had been found by 
Lilburne in a secret drawer. He made the best of the story Lil- 
burnc himself furnished him with (adhering, of course, to the 
assertion uttered or insinuated to Philip) in regard to Fanny’s 
abduction and interposition; he said nothing of his attempt to 
destro 5 ^^ the paper. Why should he ? By admitting the copy in 
court— if so advised — he could get rid of Fanny’s evidence alto- 
getber ; even without such concession, her evidence might possibly 
DO object, ed to or eluded. He confessed that he feared'the witness 
who copied the register and the witness to the marriage were alive. 
And then he talked pathetict^y of his desire to do what was right, 
his di*ead of slander and misiuterpretation. He said nothing of 
•Sidney, and his belief that Sidney and Charles Spencer were tho 
same ; because, ii’ his daughter were to be the instrument for 
ejOTecting a compromise, it was clear that her engagement with 
fencer must bo cancelled and concealed. And luckily Artliur's 
illness and Camilla’s timidity, joined now to her father’s injunc^ons 
not to excite Arthur in his prer.ont state with any additional causes 
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CL anxiety, prevented the confidence that might ofherwiso have 
ensued between the brother and sister. And Camilla, indeed, had 
no heart for such a conference. How, when she looked on Arthur’s 
jrlassy eye, and listened to his hectic cough, could she talk to him 
of love and marriage r As to the automaton, Mrs. Beaufort, 
Itobert made sure of her discretion. 

Arthui* listened attentively to his father^s communication, and 
the result of that interview was the followine: letter from Arthur 
to his cousin : — ^ 

** I write to you without fear of misconstruction ; for 1 write to 
you unkr^own to all my family, and I am the only one of them who 
can have no personal interest in the struggle about to take place 
between *my father and yourself. Before the law can clecidt^ 
between you, I shall be in my grave. 1 write this from the Bed of 
Death, rhilip, 1 write this — X who stood beside a death bed more 
sacred to you than iniiic — I, who received your mother’s last sigh. 
And witli that sigh there was a smile that lasted when the sigh 
was gone : for I promised to befriend her children. Heaven knows 
how anxiously 1 sought to fulfil that solemn vow ! Beeblo and 
sick myself, I followed you and your brother with no aim, no 
prayer, but this, — to embrace you and say, ‘ Accei)t a new brother 
in me.* I spare you the humiliation, for it is yours not mine, of 
recalling what passed between us when at last we met. Yet I still 
sought to save, at least, Sidney, — more especially confided to my^ 
care by his dying mother. Ho mysteriously eluded our search ; 
but ■we' had reason, by a letter received from some unknown hand, 
to believe him saved and provided for. Again 1 met you at Pai'is. 

I saw you were poor. Judging from your associate, 1 might with 
justice, think you depraved. Mindful of your declaration never to 
accept bounty from a Beaufort, and remembering with natural 
resentment the outrage I had before received from you, I judged it 
vain to seek and remonstrate with you, but I did not judge it vain 
to aid, I sent you, anonymously, what at least woiild suffice, if 
absolute poverty had subjected you to evil courses, to rescue you 
from them if your heart were so disposed. Perhaps that sum, 
trifling as it was, may have smoothed your path and assisted your 
career. And why tell you all this now ? To dissuade from assert- 
ing rights you conceive to be just ? — Heaven forbid I If justice is 
with you, so also is the duty due to your mother’s name. But 
simply for this : that in asserting such rights, you content yourself 
with justice, not revenge — ^that in righting yourself, you do. not 
wrong others. If the law should decide for you, the arrears you 
could demand would leave my father and sister beggars. This may 
be law — it would not be justice ; for my father solemnly believed 
himself, and had evei^ apparent probability in his favour, the true 
heir of the wealth that devolved upon him. This is not all. There 
may be circumstances connected with the discovery of a certain 
document that, if authentic, and I do not presume to question it, 
may decide the contest so far as it rests on truth ; qii’oumstances 
which might seism to bear hard upon my father's good name and 
fiiith. I do not know sufficiently of law to say how fiu' these could 
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hQ publicly urged, or, if urged, exaggerated and tortured by an 
advocaie^s calumnious ingenuity. But again. I say, justice, and 
not reyengo ! .And with this 1 conclude, enclosing to you thtjse lines, 
written in your own hand, and leaving you the arbiter of their 
value. 

** AKTHirii Beatjfout.” 

The linos enclosed were these, a second time placed before the 
reader 

« 

“ I cannot guess who you arc. They say that you call yourself 
a relation ; tliat must be some mistake. I knew not that my poor 
mother had relations so kind. But, whoever you he, you soothed 
her last hours — she died in your arms ; and if ever— years, long 
years, hence—we sliould chance to meet, and I can do anything to 
aid another, my blood, and my life, and my heart, and my soul, all 
arc slaves to your will ! If you be really of her kindred, I com- 
mend to you my hrothor ; ho is at with Mr. Morton. If you 

can serve him, my soul will watch over you as a gnardinn 

angel . As for me, J ask no helx> from any one ; I ^ into the world, 
and will carve out my own w'ay. So much do I shrink from the 
thought of charily from others, that I do not believe I could bless 
you as 1 do now, if yooc kindness to mo did not close with the stone 
upon my mother’s grave. 

This letter was sent to tlie only address of Monsieur de Yaude- 
mont whicih the Bcauforts knew, viz., his apartments in town 
and he did not receive it the day it was sent. ^ 

Meanwhile Arthur Beaufort’s malady ctmtinued to' gain ground 
rapidly. His father, absorbed in his own more sellish fears (tliough 
at the first sight of Artlmr, overcome by the alteration of his 
appeai’ance), had ceased to consider his illness fatal. Jn fact, his 
anoctioD for Ai’thur was rather one of ]jride than love; long 
abBcnco had w’cakened the ties of early custom. He prized him as 
an heir rather than treasured him as a son. It almost seemed that, 
as the Heritage was in danger, so the Heir became less dear : this 
was only because he was less thought of. PfK»i* Mrs. Beaufort, yet 
hut paitially acquainted with the tenurs of her husband, still 
clung to hope for Arthur. Her aftection for him brought out from 
tl^e depths of her cold and insignificant character qualities that 
had never before been apparent. She watched— she nursed— she 
< etnlcd him. The fine lady was gone ; nothing but the mother was 
left behind. 

Witli a delic>ate constitution, and with an easy temper, which 
yielded to the infiuoiicc of companions inferior to himself, except 
m bodily vigour and more sturdy ^vill, Ai'thur Beaufort had been 
ruirujd bv prosperity. His talents and acquirements, if not first- 
rate, at least far above mediocrity, had only served to refine his 
tastes, not to sti-engthen his mind. His amiable impulses, his 
ciuirming disposition, and sweot temper, had only served tomafe 
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him the dupe of the parasites that feasted on the lavish heir. Hia 
heart, frittered away in the usual round of light intrigues and hollow 
pleasures, had become too sated and exhausted for the 3;edeeming 
blessings of a deep and noble love. lie had so lived for Pleasure 
that ho had never known Happiness. His frame broken by 
excesses in which his better nature never took delight, he came 
home— to hear of ruin and to die ! 

It was evening in the sick room. Arthur had risen from the bed 
to which, for some days, he had voluntarily taken, and was 
stretched on the sofa before the lire. Camilla was leaning over him, 
keeping in the shade, that he might not see the tears which she 
could not suppress. His mother had been endeavouring to amuse 
him, as she would have amused herself, by reading aloud one of 
the light novels of the Hour ; novels that paint the life of the 
higher classes as one gorgeous holyday. 

** My dear mother,” said the patient, q^uerulously, I have no 
interest in these false descriptions of the life I have led. I know 
that life’s worth. Ah ! had I been trained to some employment, 
some profession ! had I— well— it is weak to repine. Mother, tell 
me, you have seen Monsieur de Yaudemont ; is he strong and 
healthy ? ” 

“ Yes ; too much so. He has not your elegance, dear Arthur.” 

And do you admire him, Camilla ? Has no other caught your 
heart or your fancy ? ” 

Mv dear Arthur,” interrupted Mrs. Beaufort, “ you forget that 
Camilla is scarcely out ; and of course a young girl’s aflections, if 
she ’s well brought up, ore regulated by the experience of her 
parents. It is time to take the medicine : it certainly agrees with 
yo^ you have more colour to-day, my dear, dear son.” 

while Mrs, Beaufort was pouring out the medicine, the door 
gently opened, and Mr. Robert Beaufort appeared ; behind him 
there rose a taller and a statelier form, but one which seemed more 
bent, more humbled, more agitated, Beaufort advanced. Camilla 
looked up and turned pale. The visitor escaped from Mr. Beau- 
fort’s ^asp on bis arm ; he came forward, trembling, he feU on his 
knees beside Arthur, and seizing his hand bent over it in silence : 
but silence so stormy ! silence more impressive than all words : 
his breast heaved, his whole frame shook. Arthur guessed at once 
whom he saw, and bent down gently, as if to raise his visitor. 

” Oh ! Arthur ! Arthur ! ” then cried Philip ; ” forgive me ! My 
mother’s comforter— my cousin— my brother ! Oh I brother^ %- 
give me ! ” 

And as behalf rose, Arthur stretched out his arms, and Philip 
clasped him to his breast. 

It is in vain to describe the dilFerent feelings that agitated those 
who beheld ; the selfish congratulations of Robert, mingled with a 
better and purer feeling ; the stupor of the mother ; the emotions 
that she hersSelf could not unravel, which rooted Camilla to the 
spot. 

*‘You own me, then,— you own me!” cried Philip. “You 
acoeift the brotherhood that my mad passions once rejected ! And 
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you, too— you Camilla— you who onco knelt by my side, under this 
very roof-^o you remember me now f Oh, -ilrthur ! that letter — 
that, letter !-*"yes, indeed, that aid wliich I ascribed to any one— 
rather than to you — ^made the date of a fairer fortune. I may have 
owed to that aid the very fate that has preserved mo till now ; the 
very name which I have not discredited. I^o, no ; do not thinly you 
can ask me a favour ; you can but claim your due. Brother ! my 
dear brother r* 
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TTamicA.— Exceeding well I his cares arc now all over . — Henry IV. 

The excitement of this interview soon overpowering Arthur,. 
Philip, in quitting the room with Mr. Beaufort, asked a conference 
with that gentleman ; and they went into the very parlour from 
which the rich man had once threatened to expel the haggard sup- 
pliant. Philip glanced round the room, and the whole scene came 
again before him. After a pause, he thus began, — 

Mr. Bcai^ort, let the Past be forgotten. Wc may have need of 
mutual forgiveness, and I, who have so wronged your noble son, 
am willing to suppose that I misjudged you. I cannot, it is true, 
forego this lawsuit.” 

Mr. Beaufort’s face fell. 

” T have no right to do so. I am the trustee of my father’s 
honour and my mother’s name : I must vindicate both : I cannot 
forego this lawsuit. ^ But when I once bowed myself to enter your 
house — then only /with a hope, where now I have the certainty, of 
obtaining my heritage— it was with the resolve to bury in oblivion 
every sentiment that would transgress the most temperate justice. 
JVbw, I will do more. If the law decide against me, we are as wo 
were ; if with me,— listen : I will leave you the lands of Beaufort, 
for your life and your son’s. I ask but lor me and for mine such a 
deduction from your wealth as will enable me, should my brother 
bo yet living, to provide for him ; and (if you approve the choice, 
which out of all earth I would desire to make) to whatever belongs 
to more refined or graceful existence than I myself care for,— to her 
whpuL I would call my wife. Eohert Beaufort, in this room I once 
asked you to restore to me the only being I then loved : I am now 
again your suppliant ; and this time you have it in your power to 
grant my prayer. Let Arthur be, in truth, my brotlier : give me, 
if 1 prove myself, as I feel assured, entitled to hold the name my 
father bore, ^ve me your daughter as my wife ; give me Camilla, 
and I will not envy you the lands I am willing for myself to resign ; 
and if they pass to my children, those children will be your- 
daughter’s ! ” , • i 

The first impulse of Mr. Beaufort was to grasp the hand held^put 
to biT» ; to pour forth an incoherent torrent of praise and protea* 
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tation^ of assurances that he could not hear of such generosity, that 
what was right, was right, that he should be proud or such a son-in- 
law, and much more to the same key. And in the midst of this, it 
suddenly occured to Mr. Beaufort, that if Phiiip*8 case were really 
as good as he said it was, he could not talk so coolly of resigning 
the property it would secure him for the term of a life (Mr. Beau- 
fort thought of his own) so uncommonly good, to say nothing of 
Arthur*s. At this notion, he thought it oest not to commit himself 
too far ; drew in as artfully as ho could, until he could consult 
Lord Lilburne and his la^vyer ; and recollecting also that he had a 
great deal to manage with respect to Camilla and her prior attach- 
ment, he began to talk of his distress for Arthur, of the necessity 
of waiting a little before Camilla was spoken to, while so agitated 
about her brother, of the exceedingly strong case which his lawyer 
advised him he possessed— not but what he would rather rest the 
matter on justice than law — and that if the law should be with 
him, he would not the less (provided ho did not force his daughter's 
inclinations, of which, indeed, he had no fear) be most happy to 
bestow her hand on his brother's nephew, with such a portion as 
would be most handsome to all parties. 

It often happens to us in this world, that when we come with our 
heart in our hands to some i>erson or other,— when we pour out 
some generous burst of feeling so enthusiastic and self-sacrificing, 
that a bystander would call us fool and Quixote it often, I say, 
happens to us, to find our warm self suddenly thrown back upon 
our cold self; to discover that we are 'Utterly uncomprehended, and 
that the swine who would have munched up the acorn does not 
know what to make of the pearl. , That sudden ice which then 
freezes over us, that supreme disgust and despair almost of the 
whole world^ which for the moment we confound witii the one 
worMing— tn^ who have felt, may reasonably ascribe to Philip, 
He listened to Mr. Beaufort in utter and contemptuous silence, and 
then replied only,— 

** Sir, at all events this is a question for law to decide. If it 
decide as you think, it is for you to act ; if as 1 thiuli, it is for me. 
Till then I wiU speak to you no more of your daughter, or my 
intentions. Meanwhile, all I ask is the liberty to visit your son 
I would not be banished fr(un his sick room ! ” 

^ My dear nephew ! "cried Mr. Beaufort, again alarmed, " con- 
sider this house as your home." 

Philip bowed and retreated to the door, followed obsequiously Jjy 
his uncle 

It chanced that both Lord Lilburne and Mr. Blackwell were of 
the same mind as to the oourse advisable for Mr. Beaufort now to 
pursue. Lord lilbume was not only anxious to exchange a hostile 
for an amicable lawsuit, hut he was really eager to put 
vthe seal of relationship upon any secret with regard to himself, 
that a man who might inherit 20,0001. a-year— a dead shot— and a 
bold 'ton^o— might think fit to disclose. This made him more 
earnest thab he otherwise might have been in advice as to other 
afiai^s. Be spoke to Beaufort as a man of the world-^to 
.BlackWi^l as a lawyer. . . 
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**Pin the man down to his generosity/* said Lillnune, ^‘before 
he gets the property. Possession makes a groat change in a maD*s 
Talue oi meney. After all, you can*t enjoy the property when 
you 're dead ; he gives it next to Arthur, who is not married ; and 
if anything happen to Arthur, poor fellow, why in devolving on 
your daughter's husband and children, it goes in the right line. 
Pin him down at once : get credit with the world for the most 
noble and disinterested conduct, by letting your counsel state that 
the instant you discovered the lost document, you wished to tlirow 
no^ obstacle in the way of proving the Carriage, and that the only 
thinij to consider is, if the marriage be proved ; if so, you will he 
the hrst to rejoice, &c., &c. You know all that 'sort of humbug as 
Well as any man ! ** 

Mr. Blackwell suggested the same advice, though in different 
words—after taking the opinions of three eminent members of the 
bar ; those opinions, indeed, were not all alike — one was adverse to 
Mr, Ilohcrt Beaufort’s chance of success, one was doubtful of it, 
the third maintained that ho had nothing to fear from the action — 
except, possibly, the ill-natured construction of the world. Mr. 
llobert Beaufort disliked the idea of the world's ill-nature, almost 
as. much as he did that of losing his property. And when even 
this last and more encouraging authority, learning privately from 
Mr. Blackwell, that Arthur’s illness was of & nature to terminate 
fatally, observed, “ that a compromise with a claimant, who was at 
all events Mr. Beaufort’s nephew, by which Mr. Beaufort could 
secure the enjoyment of the estates to himself for life^ and to his 
son for life also, should not (whatever his' probabilities of legal 
success) be hastily rejocted—unless he had a peculiar affection for 
a very distant relation— who, failing Mr. Beaufort's male issue and 
Philip's claim, would he heir-at-law, hut whose rights would cease 
if Arthur liked to cut off the entail." Mr. Beaufort at onpe 
decided. He had a personal dislike to that distant heir-at-law? 
he had a strong desire to retain the esteem of the world ; he had an 
intimate conviction of the justice of Philip's claim; he had a 
remorseful recollection of his brother's generous kindness to him- 
self ; lie preferred to have for his heii*, in case of Arthur's decease, 
a nephew who would marry his daughter, than a remote kinsman. 
And should after all, the lawsuit fail to prove Philip’s right, he 
was not sorry to have the estate in his own power by Arthur's act 
in cutting off the entail. Brief ; all these , reasons decided him. 
He saw Philip— ho spoke to Arthur— and all the preliminaries, m 
suggested above, were arranged between the parties. The entail 
was cut off, and Arthxu’ secretly prevailed upon his father, to whom, . 
for the present, the fee-simple thus belonged, to make a will, by ’ 
which he bequeathed the estates to Philip, without reference to the 
^[uestion of his legitimacy. Mr. Beaufort felt his conscience greatly 
eased after this action— which^ too, he could always retract if he 
pleased ; and henceforth the lawsuit became but a matter of fo^rm 
$0 far as the property it involved was concerned. ^ 

While these negociations went on, Arthur continued gradually ^ 
to decline. Philip was with him always. The sufferer took a' 
atrange liking to this long-dreaded rclatior.. this man of iipn frame 
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and thews. In Philip there was so much of life, that ^ rthm? 
almost felt as if in his presence itself there was an antagonism to 
death. And Camilla saw thus her cousin, day by day,*hour, by 
hour, in that sick chamber, lending himself, with the gentle tender- 
ness of a woman, to soften the pong, to arouse the weariness, to 
cheer the dejection. Philip never spoke to her of love : in such a 
scene that had been impossible. She overcame in their mutual 
cares the embarrassment she had before felt in his presence ; what- 
ever her other feelings, she could not, at least, bnt be grateful to 
one so tender to her brovher. Three letters of Charles Spencer's 
had been, in the afflictions of the house, only answered by a brief 
line. She now took the occasion of a momentary and delusive 
amelioration in Arthur's disease to write to him more at length. 
She was carrying, as usual, the letter to her mother, when Mr. 
Beaufort met her, and took the letter from her hand. He looked 
embarrassed for a moment, and bade her follow him into his study. 
It was then that Camilla learned, for the first time distinctly, the 
Maims and rfghts of her cousin ; then she learned also at what 
price those rights were to be enforced with the least possible inju^ 
to her father. Mr. Beaufort naturally put the case before her ia 
the strongest point of the dilemma. lie was to be ruined — utterly 
ruined ; a pauper, a beggar, if Camilla did not save him. The 
master of nis fate demanded his daughter's hand. Habitually 
subservient to even a whim of her parents, this intelligence, the 
entreaty, the command with which it was accompanied, over 
whelmed her. She answered hut by tears; and Mr. Beaufort, 
assured of her submission, left her, to consider of the tone 
of the letter he himself should write to Mr. Spencer. Ho had sat 
down to this very task when he was summoned to Arthur's room. 
His son was suddenly taken worse: spasms that threatened 
immediate danger, convulsed and exhausted him ; and when these 
were allayed, he continued for three days so feeble that Mr. Beau- 
fort, his eyes now thoroughly open to the loss that awaited him» 
had no thoughts even for worldly interests. 

On the ni^t of the third day, Philip, Bobert Beaufort, his wife, 
his daughter, were grouped round the death-bed of Arthur. The 
sufferer had just wakened from sleep, and he motioned to Phillip 
to raise him. Mr. Beaufort started, as by the dim light ho saw his 
son in the arms of Catherine's ! and another Chamber of Death 
seemed, shadow-like, to replace the one before him. Words, long 
since uttered, knelled in his ear-»r“ There shall be a death-bed yob 
beside which you snail see the spectre of her, now so calm, rising 
for retribution from the grave ! His blood froze, his hair stood 
erect ; he cast a hurried, shrinking glance round the twilight of 
the darkened room : and, with a feeble cry, covered his white faoe 
with his trcmblmg hands ! But on Arthur’s lips there was a serene 
smile ; he tuinod his eyes from Philip to Camilla, and murmured, 
** She will repay you ! ' A pause, and the mother’s shriek rang 
through the room ! llohert Beaufort raised his face from his hands* 
His son was dead I 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Jut -'And what reward do you propose? 

It mu&t be my love. — TTte Double Marriage, 

While these events, dark, hurried, and stormy, had befallen 
the family of his betrothed, Sidney had continued his calm life by 
the hanks of the lovely lake. Alter a few weeks, his confidence 
in Camilla’s fidelity overbore all his apprehensions and forebodings. 
Her letters, though constrained by the inspection to which they 
were submitted, gave him inexpressible consolation and delight. 
He began, however, early to fancy that there was a change in their 
tone. The letters seemed to shun the one subject to which all 
others were as nought ; they turned rather upon the guests 
assembled at Beaufort Court ; and why I know not, — for there was 
nothing in them to authorise iealousy— the brief words devoted to 
Monsieur de Vaudemont tilled him with uneasy and terrible 
suspicion. He gave vent to these feelings, as fully as he dared do, 
under the knowledge that his letter would be seen ; and Camilla 
never again even mentioned the name of Vaudemont. Then there 
was a long pause ; then her brother’s arrival and illness were 
announced; then, at intervals,* but a few hurried lines; then a 
complete, long, dreadful silence ; and lastly, 'mih. a deep black 
border and a solemn black seal, came the following letter from Mr. 
Beaufort ; 

“ Mt deab Ste, — I have the unutterable grief to announce to 
you and your worthy uncle the irreparable loss I have sustained 
in the death of only son. It is a month to-day since he 
departed this life. He died, sir, as a Christian should die — ^liumhly, 

E enitently — exaggerating the few faults of his short life, but;~(and 
ere the writer’s hypocrisy, thoug[h So natural to him — was it^ that 
he knew not that he was hvpocritical f — fairly g^ave way before the 
real and human angiiisli, for which there is no dictionary !} — but 1 
cannot pursue this theme 1 

^owly now awakening to the duties yet left me to discharge, I 
cannot but bo sensible of tne nmtoial difierenoe in the prospects of 
ufy remaining child. Miss Beaufort is now the heiress to an 
ancient name and a large fortune. She subscribes with me to the 
necessity of consulting those new consideraiions which so melan- 
choly an event forces upon her mind. The little £anoy~^r liking 
— (the acquaintance was too short for more) that mignt naturally 
spring up l^tween two ajmable young persons thrown together in 
the country, must be banished mom our thoughts. As a Mend, I 
shall be always h wpy to hear of your welmre ; andndEdhld you 
ever think of a profession in whidh I can serve you, you may epm- 
mand my utmost interest and exertions, 1 know, my young Mmid, 
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what you will foel at first, and how disposed you will Be to call me 
mercenary and selfish. Heaven knows if ihat be really* my 
character ! But at your age, impressions are easily effaced ; and 
any experienced friend of the world will assure you, that, iii the 
altered circumstances of the case, 1 have no option. All intercourse 
and correspondence, of course, cease with this letter,— until, at 
least, we may all meet, with no sentiments but those of friendship 
and esteem. I desire my compliments to your worthy uncle, in 
which Mrs. and Miss Beaufort join ; and 1 am sure you will bo 
happy to hear that my Yufe and daughter, though still in great 
afliiction, have suffered less in health than 1 could have ventured 
to anticipate, 

“ Believe me, dear Sir, 

“Yours sincerely, 

“Bobeet Beaueoet. 

**To C. spencer. Esq., Jun.** 

When Sidney received this letter, he was with Mr. Spencer, and 
the latter read it over the young man’s shouldor, on which he leant 
affectionately. When they came to the concluding words, Sidney 
turned round with a vacant look and a hollow smue. “ You see, 
sir,” he said, “you see “ 

“ My boy— my son— you bear this as you ought. Contempt will 
soon efface ** 

Sidney started to his feet, and his whole countenance was 
changed. 

“ Contempt ! — ^yos, for him ! But for her — she knows it not — 

she is no party to this — I cannot believe it— I will not ! I — T ” 

#»nd he rushed out of the room. He was absent till nightfall, and 
when he returned, he endeavoured to appear calm — but it was in 
vain. 

The next day brought him a letter from Camilla, written un- 
known to her parents,— short, it is true (confirming the sentence of 
separation contained in her father’s), and imploring him not to 
reply to it, — ^but still so full of gentle and of sorrowful feeling, so 
evidently worded in the wish to soften the anguish she inflicted, 
that it did more than soothe— it even administered hope. 

Now, when Mr. Robert Beaufort had recovered the ordinary tone 
of his mind, sufficiently to indite the letter I5hdney had just road, 
he had become fully sensible of the necessity of comduding th** 
mar*^Hge between Philip and Camilla, before the publicity of the 
law \ J. The action for the ejectment could not take place before 
the ensuing March or April. He would waive the ordinary eti- 
quette of time and mourning to arrange all before. Indeed he lived 
in hourly fear leSt Philip should discover that he had a rival in his 
brother, and break off the marriage, with its contingent advan- 
tages, The fii’st announcement ot such a suit in the newspapers 
might reach Spencers; and if the young man were, as he 
doubl«ju' liOL; Sidney Beaufort, would necessarily bring him for^ 
war^, and e^iMirc the dreaded explanation. 'In us apprehensive 
aim oyer mhi ming, Rt^ert Beaufort spoke to Philip so much, and 
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with such apparent feolia^, of his wish to gratify, at the earliest 
possible period, the last wish of his son, in the union now arranged 
— ^he spoke, with such seeming consideration and good sense, ofthe 
ayqidanofi of all scandal and misinterpretation in the suit itself, 
which suit a previous marriage between the claimant and his 
daufjjhter would show at once to he of so amicable a nature, — ^that 
Philip, ardently in love as he was, could not but assent to any 
hastening of his expected happiness compatible with decorum. As 
to any previous publicity by way of newspaper comment, he agreed 
with Mr, Beaufort in deprecating it. But then came the question, 
What name was he to bear in the interval ? 

** As to that,” said Philip, somewhat proudly, when, after my 
mother’s suit in her own behalf, I persuaded her not to bear the 
name of Beaufort, though her due, — and for my own part, I prized 
her own modest name, which under such dark appe* ranees was in 
reality spotless— as much as the loftier one which you bear and my 
father bore so,I shall not resume the name the law denies me 
till the law restores it to me. Law alone con efface the wrdng 
which law has done mo.” 

Mr. Beaufort was pleased with this reasoning (erroneous as it 
was), and he now hoped that aU would be safely arranged. 

That a girl so situated as Camilla, and of a character not ener- 
getic or profound, but submissive, dutif'ul, and timid, should yield 
to the arguments of her father, the desire of her dying brother — 
that she should not dare to refuse to become the instrument of 
peace to a divided family, the saving sacrifice to her father’s en- 
dangered tortunes— that, in fine, when, nearly a month after 
Artliur's death, her father, leading her into the room where Philip 
waited her footstep with a beating heart, placed her hand in hisa^ 
and Philip, falling on his knees, said, ” May I hope to retain this' 
hand for life ? ” — she should falter out such words as he might con- 
strue into not reluctant acquiescence ; that all this should happen 
is so natural that the reader is already prepared for it. But still 
she thought with hitter and remorseful feelings of him thus deli- 
berately and faithlessly renounced. Sh® felt how deeply he had 
loved her— she know how fearful would be bis grief. She looked 
sad and thoughtful; but her brother’s death was sufficient in 
Philip’s eyes to account for that. The praises and gratitude of her 
father, to whom she suddenly seemed to become an object ol even 
greater pride and afiection thaai over Arthur had been— the com- 
fort of a generou i heart, that takes pleasure in the very sacrifice it 
icfekes “tlio acquittal of her conscience as to the motives of her 
conduct— began, however to produce their efifeot. Nor, as she had 
lately seen more of Philip, could she insensible of his attach* 
ment— of his many noble qualities— rpf tijejinde which most womou 
might have felt in bis addresses, when his wank was once made ^ 
clear ; and as she liad e\ t. a been of a dbaracter more reg ulated by ’ 
duty tliau passion, so one who could have seen whah wns passing:- 
in h^ mind would have had little fear for Philip’s -PJJpiA*^ 

ness ra her keeping— little fear but tibat, wh^ni onof WAstinedr s(* ' 
him, her aflfections would h'.^e gone along with her ly's^e he thcr« 

/ther 
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that if the first love were yet recalled, it would he with a sig^h due 
ratlier to some romantic recollection than some continued recret 
Few of cither sex are ever united to their first love ; yet maMed 
people jog on, and call each other “my dear " and “ niy "darling ” 
all the same ! It might be, it is true, that Philip would be scarcely 
loved with the intonseness with which he loved ; but if CamiUa^s 
feelings wore capable of corresponding to the ardent and impas- 
sioned ones of that strong and vehement naturc—such feelings 
were not yet developed in her The heart of the woman might stul 
be half concealed in the yeil of the virgin innocence. Phibp him- 
self was satisfied— he believed that he was beloved ; for it is the 
property of love, in a large and noble heart, to reflect itself, and to 
see its own image in the eyes on which it looks. As the poet gives 
ideal beauty and excellence to some ordinary child of Eve, wor- 
shipping le^s the being that is than the being he imagines and 
conceives— so Love, which makes us all poets for awhile, throws its 
own divine light over a heart perhaps really cold, and becomes 
dazzled into the joy of a false belief by the very lustre with which 
it surrounds its object. 

The more, however, Camilla saw of Philip, the more (gradually 
overcoming her former mysterious and superstitious awe of him) 
she grew lamiliarised to his peculiar cast of character and thought: 
so the more she began to distrust her father’s assertion, that he had 
insisted on her hand as a price— a bargain— an equivalent for the 
sacrifice of a dire revenge. And with this thought came another. 
Was she worthy of this man?— was she not deceiving him ? ought 
she not to say, at least, that she had known a previous attachment, 
however determined she might be to subdue it ? Often the desire 
'Ah* this just and honourable confession trembled on her lips, and 
as often was it checked by some chance circumstance or some 
maiden fear. Despite their connection, there was not yet between 
thorn that delicious intimacy which ought to accompany the 
affiance of two hearts and souls. The gloom of the house ; the 
restraint on the very language of love imposed by a death so recent, 
and so deplored, accounted in much for this reserve. And for the 
rest, llobert Beaufort prudently left them very few and very brief 
opportunities to be alone. 

In the meantime, Philip (now persuaded that the Beauforts were 
ignorant of his brother’s fate) nad set Mr. Barlow’s activity in 
search of Sidney t and his painful anxiety to discover one so dear 
and so mysteriously lost, was the only csriiiO of uneasiness apf 
parent in the brightening Future. While these researches, hithefto 
&uitless, were being made, 't so happened, as London began now 
to refill, and gossip began :iOW to revive, that a report got abroad, 
no one knew now (probs'jly, from the servants), that Monsieur de 
Vaudemont, a disti^.^aishea French officer, was shortly to lead the 
daughter and heiress of Eohert Beaufort, Esq., M.P., to the 
hvmeneal altu*; and that report very quickly found its way into 
#heiu(l «^isu 7 papers : from the Lonaon papers it spread to ibe 
^4»V6r sch/mirit reached the eyes of Sidney in his now gloouiy and 
Aitude. The day that he read it, he disappeared. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


/Mf.— Good lady, lo% e him’ 

You have a noblu ana an noncRt j^ntleman. 

I ever lonnd him so. 

Love him no les^s than I have done, and -<erve him, 

And heaven shall bless you — you shall bless my aslie«i, 

ilBAUMONT Avn FLKrciii.R T7i€ Double Afiirnajet 


We have been too long absent from Fanny ; it is time to return 
to her. The delight she experienced when Philip made her under- 
stand all the beuetits, the bleshinga, that her courage, nay, her 
intelled^ had hestoAved upon him, tJie blushing ecstasy with which 

blie heard (as they returned to II , the eventful morning of her 

deliverance, side by side, her hand clasped m his, and often pressed 
to his grateful lips) his praises, his thanks, his tear for her safety, 
his joy at regaining her — all this amounltd to a bliss, which, till 
then, blic could not have conceived that life wms capable of be- 

stoAving, And w’lieii ho left her at H , to hurry to his lawyer’s 

with the rcoovor(‘d document, it was but for an hour.^ He returned, 
’and did not quit her for several days. And in that time he became 
sensible ot hvT astonishing, and, to him, it seemed miraculous, 
.'mprovement in all that renders Mind the equal to Mind ; miracu- 
lous, for he guessed not the Influence that makes miracles its 
common -place. And now he listened attentively to her when she 
conversed ; he read with her (though reading was never much in 
his vocation), his unfastidious ear was charmed with her voice, 
when it sang those simple songs ; and his manner (impressed alike 
by gratitude for the signal service rendered to him, and by the 
discovery that Fanny was no longer a child, whether in mind Or 
years), though not less gentle thaii liefore, was less familiar, less 
superior, more respectful, and more eariieBt. It was a change 
I which raised her in her own self-esteem. Ah, those were rosy 
^days for Fsinny ! 

A less sagacious judge of character than Lilburne would ha\o 

g ;d doubts perliaps of tJie nature of Philip’s interest in Fanny 
JO compiJicDded at once the fraternal interest w^hieh a man 
Philip might well lake in a creW like Fanny, if corn- 
ed to his care by a i^rotector wb/ fe doom was so awful as 
that which had engulphed the life of W,Jmm Gawtrey. Lilburne 
had some thoughts at first of claiming but as be had no 
power to compel her residence with Mm, he dm wish, on con- 
Bidoration, to come again in contact with Philip upto ground so 
full^f humbling recollections as that still overshadoVid. hgt. th^ ^ 
Gawtrey and Mary. He contented himself w^d;iuei s? ” 
afi'nrtfiu letter to Simon, stating that from Fanny's||i he tlicro 
w !tb Mr. -Gawtrey, and from her likonfess to her motneTf^ 

2 A 
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had only seen as a child, he had conjectured the relationship she 
bore to himself ; and having obtained other evidence of that fact 
(he did not say what or where), he had not scrupled to. remove her 
to his roof, meaning to explain all to Mr. Simon Gawtrey th*e next 
day. ' This letter was accompanied by one from a lawyer, informing 
Simon Gawtrey that Lord Lilbume would pay 200?, a year, in 
quarterly payments, to his order ; and that ne was requested to 
add, that when the young lady he had so benevolently reared came 
of age, or married, an adequate provision would be made for her. 
Simon's mind blazed up at this last intelligence, when read to him. 
though he neither comprehended nor sought to know why Lord 
Lilburne should be so generous, or what tnat noble i)erson’s letter 
to himself was intended to convey. For two days, he seemed 
restored to vigorous sense; but when he had once clutched the 
lirst payment made in advance, the touch of the money seemed to 
numb mm back to his lethargy ; the excitement of desii'e died in 
the dull sense of possession. 

And just’ at that time Fanny's happiness came to a close. Philip 
received Arthur Beaufort’s letter ; and now ensued long and fre* 
quent absences; and on his return, for about an hour or so at 
a time, he spoke of sorrow and death ; and the books were closed 
and the songs silenced. All fear for Fanny’s safety was, of course, 
over: all necessity for her work; their little establishment Was 
increased. She never stirred out without Sarah ; yet she would 
rather that there had been some danger on her account for Iiinth 
to guard against, or some trial that his smile might soothe. His 
prolonged absences began to prev upon her — the books ceased to 
interest — no study tilled up the dreary gap — her step grew listless 
— her cheek pale — she was sensible at last that his presence had 
become necessary to her very life. One day, he came to the house 
eai’lier tlian usual, and with a much happier and serener expres- 
sion of countenance than he had worn of late. 

Simon was dozing in his chair, with his old dog, now scarce 
vigorous enough to bark, curled up at his feet. Neither man nor 
dog was more as a witness to what was spoken than the leathern 
ohair^ or the hearth-rug on which they severally reposed. 

Thbre was something which, in actual life, greatly contributed 
to the interest of Fanny’s strange lot, but which in narration, 1 j 
feel I cannot make sumciently clear to tlie reader. And this was 
her connection and residence with that old man. lUr cjiaracte) ,, 
forming, as his was completely gone; here, thp blank becoming 
— there, the page fading to a olank. It was the utter, total 1 leathA j 
liness-in-Life of Simon, tWt, while so impressive to see, renders it\i 
impossible to bring him ,^fore the reader, in his full force of con- 
trast to the young P^che. He seldom spoke—often, not from 
mor^g tilln^bt^-'Sw now selddm stirred, it is in vain to describe 
the indescribsKiAe : let the reader draw the picture fbr himself. 

, And when^er (as I sometimes think he will, after he has tihjsod 
. tbneal al^e conjures up the idea he attaches to the nam.e^^S^ym . 

ensujp him see belore her, as she glides through tiie^ humvK: 
'er aohemiitm^ listens i/) the voice of him ghe loves^as siui 
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by the window, wittv the church spire just visible— as day 
by day the soul brif^htens and expands within her — still let the 
reader sj?e within the same walls, ^?rey-haired, blind^ dull to. all 
feeling, frozen to aU life, that stony image of Time and Death ! 
Perhaps then he may understand why they who beheld the real 
” and the living Fanny blooming under that chill and mass of 
shadow, felt that her grace, her simplicity, her charming beauty, 
wore raised hj'^ the contrast, till they grew' associated with thoughts 
and images, mysterious and profound, belonging not more to the 
•lovely than to the sublime. » 

So there sat the old man ; and Philip, though aware of hU 
presence, speaking as if ho were alone with Fanny, after touching 
^ on more casual topics, thus addressed her : — 

My true and my dear friend, it is to you that I shall owe, not 
only my rights and fortune, but the vindication of my mother’s 
memory. You have not only placed flowers upon that gravestone, 
but it is owing to you, under Providence, that it will be inscribed 
at last with the name which refutes all calumny. Young and 
innocent as you now an*, my gtmtle and beloved benefactress, you 
cannot as yet know wdiat a blessing it will be to mo to engrave 
that name upon that simple stone. Hereafter, wdien you yourself 
are a w'iie, a mother, you will comprehend the service 3'ou have 
rendered to the living and the dead ! ’* 

He stopped — struggling wdth the rush of emotions that over- 
‘ flowed his heart. Alas the Dead ! what service can we reud^** 
to them? — w'hat availed it now, eitlvjr to the dust below, or to tht- 
hnmortality above, that the fools and knaves of this world should 
mention the Catherine whose life was gone, whose ears \vero deaf, 
with more or loss respect? There is in calumny that poison that, 
even when the character throws oflt' tlie slander, the ]jeart remains 
diseased beneath the cfiect. They say that truth comes sooner or 
^ later ; but it seldom comes before the soul, passing from agony to 
contempt, has grown callous to men’s judgments. Calumniate a 
human being in vouth— adulate that being in age what has been 

the intor\al? Will the adulation atone either for the torture, or 
the hardness which the torture leaves at last ? And if, as in 
, patherine’s case, (a case, how common!) the truth come too late — 
' if the tomb is closed~if the heart you have wrung can be wrung no 
more — why the truth is as valueless as tlie epitaph on a forgotten 
"''me ! Some such conviction of the hollowness of his own words, 
’^hevj he spoke, ot service to the dead, smote upon Philip’s heart, 
md stopped the flow of his words. ^ 

* ^ Fanny, conscious only of his praise, hist, thanks, and the tendt-r 
‘aftectiou of his voice, stood ^till silent— \er eyes downcast, her 
breast heaving. . q ^ 


Philip resumed, — ^ 

** And now, I’anny, my honoured sister, I would tj^tnk you f(>t 
mor^were it possible, even than this. 1 shall owe to not only . 
j - 1 ... — happiness. It is from the rights*^ve onsdC .. 


' »ianfi^j!^d fortune, but happiness. It is from the rightsWve onsdC 
fjfcSmave assisted me. and which will shortly be made chmiuedsc 
am enjibled to demand a hand I have long coveted— thpe he tliere 
2 A 2 # 
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one as dear to me as yon are. In a word, the time has, this day, 
been fixed, when I sliall have a home to ofier to you and to this 
jld man — when I can present to you- a sister who will prize you as 
I do ; for I love you so dearly— I ow’e you so much — that even that 
home would lose haW‘ its smiles if you were not there. Do you . 
understand me, Fanny ? The sister I speak of will be my Avife ! ** ^ 

The poor girl who heard this speech of most cruel tenderness, did^ 
not fall, or faint, or evince any outward emotion, exc^t in a 
deadly paleness. She seemed like one turned to stone. Her very ^ 
breath forsook her fo/ some moments, and then came back witli 
a long deep sigh, she laid her hand lightly upon his arm, and, 
said, calmly,— 

“Yes — I understand. We once saw a wedding. You are to be 
married— I shall see yours !** 

“ You shj^ll ; find, later, perhaps, I may see yonr own. I have a 
brother. Ah ! if 1 could but find him — younger than 1 am — beau- 
tiful almost as you ! ’* 

“ You will be happy,** said Fanny, still calmly. 

“I have long placed my liopes of happiness in such an union ! .Stay, 
where are you going ? *’ 

“ To pray for you,** said Fanny, Avith a smile, in which there 
was something of the old vacancy; and slie walked gently from the 
room. Philip followed her with laoistened eyes. Her manner 
might have aeceived one more vain, lie soon after quitted the 
house, and returned to town. 

Three hours after, Sarah found Fanny stretched on the floor of 
lier own room — so Still — so white — that, for some moments, the 
old woman thought life Avas gone. She recovered, however, by 
degrees ; and, after putting her hands to her eyes, and muttering 
some moments, seemed much as usual, except that she was more 
silent, and that her lips remained colourless, and her hands cold 
like stone. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Fee.— Ye see what follows. 

Duke, — O, gentle sir I this shape again \—The Chaneei. 

That evening Sidney Beaufort arrived in London. It is thefl 


nature of solitude to mj 
agitated in the deeps, 


, ke the passions calm on the surface — 
^ Sidney had placed his whole existence in 
one object. When letter arrived that told him to hope no 
more, he was rather sensible of the terrible and dismal 

blank— the y^oid abyss" — to which all his future was suddenly 

roused to vehement and turbulent emotion, 

H,. Jitter had. as we have seen, raised his courage ano^-i 
heart. To the idea of her faith he still clung with 
^ ^ mtu; iiope jji the mi(Ut of despair. The tidings that she was 
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abaolutely betrothed to another, and in so short a time since her 
rt'jection of him, let loose from all restraint his darker and more 
tom pestuous* passions. In a state of mind bordering? upon frenzy, 
he hurried to London — to seek her— to see her ; with what intcmt 
— wdiat hope, if hope there were — he himself could scarcely tell. 
But "what man who has loved with fervour' and trust, will ho con- 
tented to receive the sentence of eternal separation except from 
tlie very lips of the one thus worshinped and thus forsworn ? 

The day had been, intensely cola. Towards eveninj? the snow 
foil fast and lujavily. Sidney had not, siAce a cluld, been before 
in London ; and the immense City, covered with a wintry and icy 
mist, tbroug-h wliich the hurryinf^ passengers and the slow-mo\ing: 
vehicles passed, spoctrt!-like, alonj^^ the dismal and slippery streets 
— opened to the stranger no hospitable arras. He knew not a step 
of the way-“-he was pushed to aud fro— his scarce intellifrible 
riuestions in[r[)atieTitly answered — the enow covered him— the frost 
])ierced to his veins. At leiii?th a man, more kindlv than the rest, 
seeing: that ho w^as a stranger to London, procured him a hackney- 
coach, and directed the driver* to the distant quarter of Berkeley 
Square. The snow hulled under the hoofs of the horses— tho 
groaning vehicle nroceeded at the pace of a hearse. At length, 
and after a period ot siioli su.spense, and such emotion, as Sidney 
never in after-life could recall without a shudder, the coach stopped 
— the beiiumhed driver heavily dcsciuidcd— the sound of the 
knocker knelled loud through the rtiuBled aii* — and the light from 
Mr. Beaufort’s hall glared full upon the dizzy eyes of the visitor. 
He pushed aside th(‘ porter, and snrung into the hall. Luckily 
one of the footmen who had attendeaMrs. B(‘aufort to the lakes re 
cognised liim ; and, in answer to his breathless inquiry, said, — 
Why, indeed, Mr. Spencer, Miss Beaufort zs at home — up- 
stairs in the drawing-room, with master and mistress, and Mon- 
sieur de Vaudcmiont ; hut 

Sidney wait'd no niore. Ho hounded up the stairs— he opened 
the first door that pres(;nted itself to him, and burst, unannounced 
and unlocked for, upon the eyes of the group seated within. He 
saw not the terrified start of* Mr. Robert Beaufort— he heeded not 
the faint, nervous exclamation of the mother— Ue caught not the 
dark and wondering glance of the stranger kseated beside Camilla 
^he saw hut Camilla herself, and in a moment he was at her feet. 
Jjr Camilla, I am here ! — ^1, who love you so — 1, who have nothing 
linVhe world hut you ! I am here — to leani from you, and 
you alone, if I am indeed abandoned— if you are indeed to he 
another's ! *' s . 

He had dashed his hat from hi& brow as he swang forward ; his 
long fair hair, damp with the snows, fell disordered over his fore- 
he£m ; his eyes W’ere fixed, as for life and death, u-yon the pale face 
and trembling lips of Camilla, Robert Beaufort, im, great alarm, 
aud well aw'are of the fierce temper of Philip, anticipative olsome* 
rash and violent impulse, turned his glance upon his d('stiued*8t 
in-law. But tliere was no angry pride in the countenance he there 
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beheld. Philip had nsen, hut his frame was heiit— -his knee* 
knocked tofcether — ^his lips were parted— -his eyes yrere staring: full 
upon the face of the kneeling? man. ' ' • 

Suddenly Camilla, sharing her father’s faar, herself half-rose, 
and with an unconscious pathos, stretched one band, as if to*^ 
shelter, over Sidney’s head, and looked to Philip. Sidney’s eyes 
followed hers. He sprang to his feet. 

“ What, then, it is true ! And this is the man for whom I am 
abandoned! But unless you — you, with your own lips, tell me^ 
that you love me no idore — that you love another— I will not yield 
you but with life.” 

He stalked sternly and impetuously up to Philip, who recoiled as 
his rival advanced. The characters of the two men seemed 
suddenly changed. The timid dreamer seemed dilated into the 
fearless soldier ; the soldier seemed shrinking — quailing — ^into 
nameless terror. Sidney grasped that strong arm, as Philip still 
retreated, with his slight and delicate tingors, grasped it with i 
violence and menace ; and frowning into the face from which the 
swarthy blood was scared away, said, in a hollow whisper, 

” Do you hear me ? Do you comprehend me ? 1 say that she 
shall not he forced into a marriage at which I yet believe her heart 
rebels. My claim is holier than yours, llenounce her, or win her 
but with mv blood.” 

Philip did not apparently hear the words thus addressed to him. 
His whole senses seemed absorbed in the one sense of sight. He 
continued to gaze upon the speaker, till his eye dropped on the 
hand that yet griped his arm. And as he thus looked, he uttered 
an inarticulate cry. He caught the hand in his own, and pointed 
to a ring on the Unger, but remained speechless. Mr. Beaufort ap- 
proached, and began some stammered words of soothing: to Sidney; 
but Philip motioned him to Mlent ; and at last, as if by a violent 
efibrt, gasped forth, not to Sidney, but to Beaufort, 

” His name ?— his name ?** 

“ It is Mr. Spencer— Mr. Charles Spencer,” cried Beaufort. 

” Listen to me, I will explain all — * 

” Hush, hush ! ” cried Philip ; and turning to Sidney, he put his 
hand on his shoulder, and looking him full in the face, saio, 

” Have you not known another name ? Are you not— yes, it is so^ 
—it is— it is I Follow me — follow! ” 

And still retaining his grasp, and leading Sidney, who was r 
subdued, awed, and a prey to new and wild suspicions, he moveoi 
on gently, stride by stride-^his eyes fixed on that fair face— his^ 
lips muttering — till the closing door shut both forms from the eyes ^ 
of the three there left. 

It was the adjoining room into which Philip led his rival. It 
was lit but by.i email reading-lamp, and the bright, steady blaze 
of the fire ;i1iud by this light they both continued to gaze on each 
other, as if spell-bound, in complete silence. At last, Philip, by ^ 
Irresistible impulse, fell upon Sidney's bosom, and clasping ' 
5 him with convulsive energy, gasped out, 

I ‘ ” Sidney !— Sidney !— my Mother’s son I ” 
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•‘What!** exclaimed Sidney, stru^r^^ling from the embrace, and 
at last freeing himself; “it is vou, then!— you, my own brother! 
> on. who hhv6 been hitherto the thorn in my jjath, the cloud in 
my fate ! You, who arc now come to make me a wretch for life ! I 
love that woman, and you tear her from me ! You, who subjected 
my infancy to hardship, and, but for Providence, might have de- 
graded my youth, by your exam^e, into shame and guilt ! ** 

^ “ Forbear ! — forbear 1” cried Philip, with a voice so shrill in its 
agony, that it smote the hearts of those in the adjoining chamber 
like the shriek of some despairing soul. Tffey looked at each other, 
but not one had the courage to break upon the interview. 

Sidney himself was appalled by the sound. He threw himself 
on a seat, and, overcome by paasionvS so new to him, by excite- 
ment so strange, hid his face, and sobbed as a child. 

Philip walked rapidly to and fro the room for some moments ; 
at length he paused opposite to Sidney, and said, with the deep 
calmness of a wronged and goaded spirit, 

“ Sidney Beaufort, hear me I When my mother died, she con- 
fided you to my care, my love, and my protection. In the last 
lines that her hand traced, she hade me think less of myself than 
of you : to bo to you as a father as well as brother. The nour that 
1 read that letter I fell on mt knees, and vowed that I would fulfil 
that injunction— that 1 would sacrilice my very self, if 1 could give 
fortune or happiness to you. And this not for your sake alone, 
Sidney; no! but as my mother— our wronged, our belied, our 

broken-hearted mother ! 0 Sidney, Sidney! have you no tears 

for Aer, too ?“ He passed his hand over his own eyes for a moment, 
and resumed : — “ But as our mother, in that last letter, said to me, 
‘ Let my love pass into your breast for him,* so, Sidney, so, in all 
. that I could do for you, I fancied that iny mother's smile looked 
'own upon me, and that in serving you it was my mother whom I 
obeyed. Perhaps, hereafter, Sidney, when we talk over that period 
of my earlier life when I worked^ for you, when the dograaatioa 
you speak of (there was no crime in it !) was borne cheerfully for 
your sake, and yours the holiday though mine the task— perhaps, 
hereafter, you will do me more justice. You me, or were reft 
from me, and I gave all the little fortune that my mother had 
. bequeathed us, to get some tidings from you. I received your 
letter— that bitter letter— and I cared not then that I was a beggar, 
, s’Tice I was alone. You talk of what I have cost you— you talk ! — 
and you now ask me to — to merciful Heaven I let me under- 

stand. you — do you love Camilla? Does she love you? Speak— speak 
— explain — what new agony awaits me?** 

It was then that Sidney, affected and humbled, amidst all his 
more selfish sorrows, by his brother's language and maimer, related, 
as succinctly as he could, the history of his afiection for Camilla, 
the circumstances of their engagement, and ended by placing before 
him the letter he had i oceived from Mr. Beaufort. 

In spite of all his efforts for self-control, Philip's anguish was so 
great, so visible, that Sidney, after looking at his working features, 
Ms ti'embling hands, for a moment, felt all the earthlier parts of 
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bis natrire melt in a flow of generous sympathy and remorse. , 
flung liiniaeK on the hrea&t from which he had shrunk before, ant' ' 
cried, * • , 

“ Brother, brother ! forgive me ; I see how I have wronged you*.! 
If she has forgotten me, if she love you, take her and be happy !'* , 'i 
Philip returned his embrace, but without warmth ^ and thc)]^,, 
raoved away ; and, agdn, in great disorder, paced the room. Ilisf j 
l-pther only heard disjointed exclamations that seemed to escape ' 
•;im unawares : “ They said she loved me ! Heaven give mO ' 
strength ! Mother — ^mother ! let me fultil my vow ! Oh, that I had 
died ere this !** He stopped at last, and the lai’ge dews rolled down, 
his forehead. ^ 

“ Sidney !” said he, there is a mystery here that I comprehend' 
not. But my mind now is very confused. If she loves you — if! 
— is it possible fur a woman to love two ? Well, weU, I go to solve 
the riddlo : wait here ! ’* 

He vanished into the next room, and for nearly half an hour 
Sidney was alone. He heard through the partition murmured 
voices; he caught more clearly the sound of Camilla’s soLs The 
particulars of that interview between Philip and Camilla, alone at ' 
fli'st (afterwards Mr. llohort Beaufort was re-admitted), Philio 
never disclosed, nor could Sidney himself ever obtain a clear 
account from Camilla, wlu) could not recall it, even years after*. 
without great emotion. But at last the door was opened, and 
Philip entered, leading Camilla by the hand. His face was calm, 
and there was a smile on his lips; a greater dignity than even 
that habitual to him was diftiik’d over Lis whole person. Camilla’ 
was holding her handkerchief to her eyes, and weeping passion- 
ately. Mr. Beaufort followed them with a mor tilled and slinking 
air. 

“ Sidney,” said Philip, “ it is past. All is arranged. I yield to 
your earlier, and therefore better, claim. Mr. Beaufort eonseuta 
to your union. Ho will tell you, at some litter time, that oui 
birthright is at last made clear, and that lliere is no blot on the 
name we shall hereafter bear. &idne5% embrace your bride ! ” 
Ama>:ed, dolighti*d, and still hall’-iucredulous, Sidney seized 
and kissed the hand of (.'amilla ; ^and as he then drew her to his | 
breast, she said, as she pointed to Philip, 

“ Oh ! if you do love me as you say, see in him the generous, tho 
noble — ” i'resh sobs broke oft’ her speech, but as Sidney soimbt^ 
again to take lier band, she whispered, with a touching mid 

womanly sentiment, ” Ah 1 respect him : see ! ” and Sidney, 

looking then at his brother, saw, that though he still attempted 
to smile, his lip wiithod, and his features w’cre drawn together, as 
one whose frame is wrung by torture, but who sti'aggleB not to 
groan. 

He flew to Philip, who, grasping liis hand, held him back, and 
said, 

” I'have fulfilled my vow ! I have given you up the only blessing ' 
my life has known. Bnough ! you are happy, and I shall be so 
to6, when God pleases to soften this blow. And now you niuet not 
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wonder or Idame me, if, though so lately found, I leave you for 
a‘ while. Do me one kindness,— -you Sidney — you Mr. Beaufort. 

Let the mamaffe talce plaeo at II , in the villag^o church by 

which my mother sleeps ; let it be delayed till the suit is termi- 
nated ; by that time I shall hone to meet you all — to meet j/ow, 
Camilla, as I ought, to meet my prothcr's wife : till then, my pre- 
sence wdll not sadden your happiness. Do not seek to sec me ; do 
not expect to hear from me. Hist ! be silent, all of you ; my heart 
is yet bruised and sore. 0 Tiiou,’* and here, deepening his voice, 
he raised his arms, “ Thou, who hast preserved my youth from 
f*uch snares and such peril, who hast guided my steps from the 
abyss to wliich tlicy wandered, and beneath whose hand I now 
bow, grateful if (Ojastened, receive this oiTcring, and bless that 
union ! Dare ye well.*’ 


CHAPTER XXI. 

Heaven’s airs amid the harpstringrh dwell; 

And we wish Uicy ne’tr may fade ; 

They ci-uhc , and the boiil is a bdent cell, 

WHiere music never played. 

Dieaiu followb dream through the long night hours. 

Wilson ; The a poem. 

The self-command which Philip had obtained for a while, de- 
serted him when lie was without the house. His mind felt broken 
up into chaos ; ho hurried on, mechanically, on fool ; he passed street 
upon street, now solitary and deserted, as tlie lamps gleamed upon 
the thick snow. The city was left behind him. He paused not, 
till, breathless, and exhausted in spirit if not in frame, he reached 
the churchyard Avlienj Catherine’s dust reposed. Tlie snow liad 
ceased to fall, but it lay deep over, the graves ; the yew-trees, clad 
in their white slirouds, gleamed ghost-like tlirough the dimiiess. 
Upon the rail tliat fenced the tomb yet hunga wreatli that Danny's 
hand had placed there. But the flowers were hid ; it was a wn^ath 
of snow ! Through the inter^ds of the huge and still clouds, thcic 
gleamed a few melancholy stars. The very culm of tlie holy spot 
seemed unutterably sad. Tlie Death of the ytar overhung the 
Death of man. And us Philip bent over the tomb, within and 
.vithout all was Ice and Night ! 

Dor hours he remained on that spot, alone with his grief and 
absorbed in his prayer. Long past midnight Danny heard his step 
on the stairs, and the door of his chamber close -svith unwontoa 
violence. She heard, too, for some time, his heavy tread on the 
floor, till suddenly all was silent. The next morning, when, at 
the usual hour, Sarah entered to unclose the shutters and light the 
tire, she w^us startled by wild exclamations and wilder laughter 
The fever had mounted to the brain — he w’as delirious. 

Dor several weeks Philip Beaufort was in imminent danger ; for 
A considerable part of that time he was unconscious ; and tlie' 
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peril was pa st» his recovery was slow and gradual. It was the onls’ 
illness to which his vigorous Irame had ever been subjected : and , 
the fever had perhaps exhausted him more than it might' have-done ^ 
one in whose constitution the disease had encountered less resist* 
ance. His brother, imagining he had gone abroad, was unac- 
quainted with his danger. None tended his sick-bed save the 
hireling nurse, the fee*d physician, and the unpurchasable heart of 
the only being to whom the wealth and rank of the Heir of Beau- 
fort Court were as nothing. Here was reserved for him Fate's 
crowning lesson, in th^ vanity of those human wishes which 
anchor in gold and power. For how many years had the exile and 
the outcast pined indignantly fo? his birthright ! Lo ! it was won; 
and with it came the crushed heart and the smitten frame. As he 
slowly recovered sense and reasoning, these thoughts struck him 
forcibly. He felt as if he were rightly punished in having dis- 
dained, dining his earlier youth, the enjoyments within his reach. 
Was there nothing in the glorious health — the unconquerable hope 
— the heart, if wrung, and chafed, and sorely tried, free at least 
■from the direst anguish of the passions, disappointed and jealous 
love? Though now certain, if spared to the future, to be rich, 

n ^erful, righted in name and honour, might he not from that sick- 
envy his earlier past? even when with his brother orphan he 
wandered through the solitary fields, and felt with what energies 
we are gifted when we have something to protect ; or when loving 
and beloved, he saw life smile out to him in the eyes of Eugenie ; 
or when, after that melancholy loss, he wrestled boldly, and breast 
to breast ■with Fortune, in a far land, for honour and independence ? 
There is something in severe illness, especially if it be in ■violent 
contrast to the usual strength of the body, which has often the 
most salutary eflect upon the mind ; 'which often, by the affliction 
of the frame, roughly wins us from tlie too morbid pains of the 
heart; which makes us feel that, in mere life, enjoyed as the 
robust enjoy it, God's Great Principle of Good breathes and moves. 
We rise thus from the sick-bed softened and humbled, and more 
disposed to look around us for such blessings as we may yet 
command. 

The return of Philip, his danger, the necessity of exertion, of 
tending him, had roused Fanny from a state which might otherwise 
luve been permanently dangerous to the intellect so lately ripened 
within her. With what patience, with what fortitude, with what 
unutterable thought ana devotion, she fulfilled that best and 
holiest woman's duty, — let the man whose struggle with life and 
death has been blessed with the vigil that wakes and saves, imagine 
to himself. And in all her anxiety and terror, she had glimpses I: 
a happiness which it seemed to her almost criminal to acknowlcdg< 
For, even in his delirium, her voice seemed to have some soothink 

f ience over him, and ho was calmer while sJic was by. And 
n ^it last he was conscious, her face was the first he saw, and 
hame the first which Ids lips uttered. As then he grew 
I fw^ttally stronger, and the bed was deserted for the sofa, he took 
more^han the old pleasure in hearing her real to him ; which she 
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did with a feeling that lecturers cannot teach. And once, in a 
pause from -this occupation, he spoke to her frankly, — he sketched 
nis’past history — his last sacrifice. And Fanny, as she wept, 
learned that he^was no more another’s ! 

It has been said that this man, naturally of an active and 
impatient temperament, had been little accustomed to seek those 
resources which are found in books. But somehow in that sick - 
chamber — it was Fanny’s voice — the voice of her over whose mind 
he had once so haughtily lamented, that taught him how much of 
aid and solace the Herd of Men derive from the Everlasting Genius 
of the Few. 

Gradually, and interval hy interval, moment by moment, thus 
drawn together, all thought beyond shutout (for, however crushing 
for the time the blow that had stricken Philip from health and 
reason, he was not that slave to a guilty fancy, that ho could volun- 
tarily indulge, — that he w'ould not earnestly seek to shun — all 
sentiments that yet turned with unholy yearning towards the 
betrothed of his brciier) ; — gradually, I say, and slowly, came 
those progressive and delicious epochs which mark a revolution in 
the affections: — unspeakable gratitude, brotherly tenderness, the 
united strength of compassion and respect that he had felt for 
Fanny seemed, as he gained health, to mcUow into ieolings yet 
more exquisite and deep. He could no longer delude himself with 
a vain and imperious belief that it was a defective mind that his 
heart protected ; he began again to be sensible to the rare beauty 
of that tender face — more love^, perhaps, for the paleness that 
had replaced its bloom. The fancy that he had so imperiously 
checked before — before ho saw Camilla, returned to him, ana 
neither pride nor honour had now the right to chase the soft wings 
away. One evening, fancying himself alone, he fell into a pro- 
found reverie ; he a’woke with a start, and the exclamation, “ Was 
it true love that I ever felt for Camilla, or a passion, a irenzy, a 
delusion r ” 

His exclamation was answered by a sound that seemed both of 
ioy and grief. He looked up, and saw’ Fanny before him; the 
light of the moon, lust risen, fell full on her form, but her hands 
were clasped before her face ; he heard her sob, 

** Fanny, dear Fanny ! ” he cried, and sought to throw himself 
from the sofa to her leet. But she drew herself away, and fled 
from the chamber silent as a dream. 

Philip rose, and, for the lirst time since his illness, walked, but . 
with feeble steps, to and fro the room. With what diflerent 
emotions from those in w^hich last, in fierce and intolerable agony, 
be had paced that narrow boundary ! Keturinng health crept 
tiirough hisr veins— a serene, a kindly, n celestial joy circum fused 
his heart. Had the time yet come w’hen tlio old Fiorimcl had 
melted into snt>w ; when the new and the true one, with its warm 
life, its tender beauty, its maiden wealth of love, had risen before 
his hopes? He paused before the window ; the spot within seemed 
so confined, the night without so calm and lovely, that he fcw’got 
his still-clingin,,< malady, and unclosed. the easement ; the aii' camd 
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soft and fresh upon his temples, and the church- tower and spire, 
for the fii*st time, did not seem to him to rise in g^loom ajyainst the 
heavens. Even the grave-stone of Catherine, half id ifLoonlight, 
half in shadow, appeared to him to wear a smile. His mother's 
memory was become linked \nth the living Fanny. 

“ Thou art vindicated— thy Sidney is happy," he murmured ; 

** to her the thanks ! " 

■ Fair hopes, and soft thoughts busy within liim, he remained at 
the casement till the increasing chill warned him of the danger he 
incurred. f 

The next day, when the physician visited him, he found the 
fever had returned. For many days, Philip was again in danger- 
dull, unconscious even of the step and voice of Fanny. 

Ho woke at last as from a long and profound sleep ; — woke so 
refreshed, so revived, that he felt at once that some great crisis had 
been past,, and that at length he had struggled back to the sunny 
ehores of Life. * ^ 

liy his bedsido sat Idancourt, who, long alarmed at his dis- 
appearance, had at h>*<t contrived, with tlic help of Mr. Ilarlow, to 
trace him to Gawtrey's house, and had for several days taken share 
in the vigils of poor Fanny. 

While he was yet explaining all this to Philip, and congratu- 
lating him on liis evident recovery, the physician entered to conlirm 
the congratulation. In a few days the invalid was able to quit his 
room, and nothing but change of air seemed necessary for his con- 
valescence. It was then that Liancourt, who had for two days 
seemed impatient to unburden himself of some communication, 
thus addressed him : — 

“ My dear friend* I have learned, now, your story from Barlow, 
who called several times during your relapse ; and who is the more 
anxious about you, as the time for the decision of your case now 
draws near. The sooner you quit this house the better." ^ 

“ Quit this liouse ! and why ? Is there not one in this house to 
wliom 1 owe m> fortune and my life ? " 

“ Yes ; and for that reason I say, * Go hence : * it is the only 
return you can make her.” 

“ Pshaw ! — speak intelligibly.” 

“ 1 will,” said Liancourt, gravely. ** I have been a watclier with 
her by your sick-ked, and 1 know what you must feel already : — 
nay, I must confess that even the old servant has ventured toK[>eak 
to me. You have inspired that poor girl with feelings dangerous 
to her peace.” 

” Ha ! ” cried Philip, with such joy that Liancourt frowned, and 
said, — “ Hitherto 1 have believed you too honourable to ” 

“ So you tliink she loves me ? ” interrupted Piiilip. 

“Yes; what then? You, the heir of Bcaidort Court, — of t, 
rental of 20,000/. a year, — of an historical name,— you cannoi , 
marrv this poor girl ? * 

^"*!i ?Vell ! — I will consider what you say, and at all events, I will ^ 
leave the house to attend the result ot the trial. Let m talk uo 
mor6 on the subjeot now. 
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Philip had the ponetration to perceive that Liancourt, who 
greatly moved hy the leauty, the innocence, and the unprotected 
position of Fanny, liad not confined caution to himself; that with 
his characteristic well-meaning bluntness, and with the license of 
a man somewhat advanced in years, he had spoken to Fanny her- 
self ; for Fanny now seemed to shun Philip,— her eyes were heavy, 
her manner was embarrassed. He saw the change, but it did not 
grieve him ; he hailed the omens which he drew from it. 

And at last he and Liaiicourt went. ITc.^ w^'as a])sont three weeks, 
’during which time the formality 3f the friendly lawsuit was decided 
in the plaiiitifi‘*s favour ; and the public in ecstasies at the 
noble and sublime conduct of Mr. llobcrt lloaufort, w'ho the 
moment he had discovered a document which he might so easily 
have buried for ever in oblivion, voluntarily agreed to dispossess 
himself of estates he had so long enjoyed, prcferri7ig conscience to 
lucre. Some persons observed that it was reported that Mr. Philip 
Beaufort had also beeu generous — that he had agreed to give uy. 
the estates for his uncle s life, and w^as only in the meanwdiilo to 
receive a fourth of the rovcnucjs. But the uniT(Ts^d comment was, 
“ He could not have done less ! ’* Mr. liobert Beaufort w^as, as 
Lord Lilburno had once observed, a man wdio was born, made, and 
reared to be spoken well of by the world ; and it teas a comfort to 
him notv, poor man, to feel that his character teas so likdily esti- 
mated. if Philip should live to the age of one hundrcid, ho will 
never become so respectable and popular a man with the crowd as 
his worthy uncle. But does it much matter? 

Philip returned to H the eve before the day fi^ed for the 

marriage of his brother and Camilla. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

Kvjctoc — Ai9rjp re Kai 'Hfiepa e^€yevoi>ro.* — HkS, 

Tixn sun of early May shone cheerfully over the quiet suburb of 

H , In the thoroughfares life was astir. It tvas the hour of 

noon — the hour at whicli commerce is busy, and streets are full. 
The old retired trader, eyeing wistfully the rolling coach or the 
oft- passing omnibus, was breathing the fresh and scented air in the 
broadest and most crowded road, from wliich, afar in the distance, 
rose the spires oi the metropolis. The boy lot loose from the day- 
eci'ool was hurrying home to dinner, lus satchel on his back; thd 
bf lad-singer was sending her cracked whine through the obscurer 
r\eys, where the baker's boy, with puddings on his tray, and th^ 
mart maid-servant, despatched for porter, paused to listen. And 
pund the shops where cheap shnwls and cottons tempted the 
lemale eye, many a loitering girl detained her impatient mother. 


* Frono Night, Sunshine and Day arose i 
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and eyed the tickets and calculated her hard-gained savings for the 
Sunday gear. And in the corners of the streets .steamed the 
itinerant kitchens of the pie-men, and rose the sharp cry, All 
hot! all hot!*’ in the ear of infant and ragged Hunger. And 
amidst them all rolled on some lazy coach of ancient merchant or 
withered maiden, uuconsciouB of any life hut that creeping through 
their own languid veins. And before the house in which Catherine 
died, liiere loitered many stragglers, gossips of the hamlet, sub- 
ficnhers to the news-room hard by, to guess and sp(*culate, and 
wonder why, from the church behind, theT*e rose the merry peal of 
the marriage-bell ! 

At length, along the broad road leading from the great city, 
there w(Te soon rapidly advancing three carriages of a very dif- 
ferimt fashion Irom those familiar to the suburb. On they came ; 
swiftly they AyliirlodTound the angle that eonduoted to the church; 
the hoofs of the gay steeds ringing cheerily on the ground ; the 
white favours ot the servants gleaming in the sun. JJappy is the 
bride the sun shines on I And when the carriages nad thus 
vanished, the scattered groups melted into one crowd, and took 
their way to the church. They stood idling without in the burial- 
ground; many ot Ihem round the fence that gu.arded from their 
footyti»])S (Jatlicnnc's lonely grave. All in nature* was glad, cx- 
hilaratiiig, and yet serene; a genial freshness breathed throiurh the 
Boft air ; not a cloud was to be seen in the sniilmg azure ; oven the 
old dark yews seemed hap])y in their everlasting \erdure. Tlie 
hell c('ased, and then even the crowd grew silent; and not a 
Bound was heard in that solemn spot to whose demesnes are con- 
secrate d alike the Birth, the Marriage, and the Death. 

At length there came forth from the cliuich-door the goodly 
form of a lo^y beadle. Appniaching the groups, he whispered the 
hetter-drt sbecl and coramau(l(‘d the ragged, remonstrated with the 
old, and lifted his cane against tho young; and the resWt of all 
was, that the ohurcliyaul, not without irmnv a murmur and ex- 
postulation, was cleared, and the crowd iell back in llic space 
behind the gates of the principal cntraiice, whtTe tliey swajTdand 
gaped and clmllercd round the carriages, which were to bear away 
the bridal partj . 

Within the church, as the ceremony was now concluded, Philip 
Beaufort conducted, hand-in-hand, silently along the aisle, his 
brother’s wife. 

Leaning on liis stick, his cold sneer upon his thin lin, Lord 
Lilburno limped, step by step with the pair, though a little apart 
from thorn, glancing from moment to moment at the face of Philip 
Beaufort, wlieie he had hoped to read a grief that he could not 
detect. Lord LiluuTne had carefully refrained from an interview 
with Philip till that day, and he now only came to the wedding aa 
Bf surgeon goes to un hospital to examine a disease he had been told 
he gn-at and sore : ho was disappointed. Close behind, 
‘ f<p|^od Sidney, radiant with joy, and bloom, and beauty ; and 
N Im^ind guardian, the tears rolling down his eyes, murmiued 
4 blessings as he looked upon him. Mrs. Beaufort bad declined 
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attending the ceremony — her nerves were too weak — ^but, oehind^ 
at a longer interval, came Robert Beaufort, sober, staid, collected 
as ever to outward seeming ; but a close observer might have seen 
that his €syo*had lost its habitual complacent cunning, that his step 
was more heavy, his stoop more joyless. About his air there was 
a something crestfallen. The consciousness of acres had passed 
away from Ids portly presence ; he was no longer a possessor, but 
a pensioner. The rich man, who had decided as he lueased on the 
happiness of others, was a cipher ; he had ceased to have any in- 
terest in any tiling. What to him the carriage of his daughter 
now? Her children would not be the heirs of Beaufort. As 
Camilla kindly turned round, and tlirough happy tears waited for 
his approach, to clasp his hand, he forced a smile, but it was 
sickly and piteous. He longed to creep away, and be alone. 

“ My father !’* said Candlla, in her sweet low voice; and she 
extricated herself frmn Philip, and threw herself on his breast* 

“ She is a good child,** said Robert Beaufort, vacantly ; and, 
turning his dry eyes to the group, he caught instinctively at his 
customary common - places ; — “And, a good child, Mr, Sidney, 
makes a good wife ! ** 

The clergyman bowed as if the compliment were addressed to 
himself ; he was the only man there whom Robert Beaufort coxild 
now deceive. 

“My sister,** said Philip Beaufort, as once more leaning on his 
arm. "\oy paused before the church-door, “may Sidney love and 
nrize you as— as 1 would have done ; and believe me, both of you, 
1 have no regret, no memory that wounds me now.*' 

He dropped the hand, and motioned to her father to lead her to 
the carriage, Then winding his aim into Sidney’s, he said, — 

“ Wait till they are gone ; 1 have one word yet with you. Go 
on, gentlemen. “ 

The clergyman bowed, and walked through the churchyard ; 
but Lilbutne, pausing and surveying Phihp Bcautort, said to him, 
whisperingly,— 

“ And so much for feeling— the folly I So much for generosity — 
the delusion ! llappv man !“ 

“ I atn thoroughly nappy, Lord Lilhurne.*' 

“Ai’c you? — Then, it was neither feeling nor geneiosity ; and 
we were taken in ! Good day." With Hiat he nmped slowly to 
the gate. 

Philip answered not the sarcasm oven by a look. For, at that 
moment, a loud shout was set up by the mob without — they had 
caught a glimpse ol the bride. 

“Come, Sidney, this way,’* he said; “1 must not detain you 
long. * V / 

Arm in arm they passed out of the church, and turned tGtiie 
spot hpd by, where the flowers smiled up to them from the stone 
on their mother’s grave. ^ 

The old inscription had teen effaced, and the naif^e of CATHEBUia 
^^iEAt:FOJiT w'as placed upon the stone. 

“ Brother/* said Philip, “ do not forget this grave : ^ears hen^ 
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when children play around ydur own hearth. Ohsorve* the nan, • 

* of Catherino Beaufort is fresher on tlie stone tlian the dates ^ t 
birth and death— the name was only inscribed ther^to-dav— 
your wedding-day ! Brother, by this grave we are now indeed 
united.” 

” Oh, Philip !” cried Sidney, in deep emotion, clasping the hand 
stretched out to him ; “ 1 feel, I feel how noble, how great you are 
' — that you have sacrificed more than I dreamed of ” 

”Hush !” said Philip, with a smile, “h^o talk of this. I am 
happier than you deem moi Go back now — she waits you.” 

” And you ?— leave you !— alone !” 

“Not alone,” said Philip, pointing to the grave. 

Scarce had he spoken when, from the gate, came the shrill, clear 
voice of Lord Lilhurne,— 

“ We wmit for Mr. Sidney Beaufort.” 

Sidney passed his hand over his eyes, wrung the hand of his 
brother once more, and in a moment was by Camilla’s side. 

Another shout — the whirl of the wheels — the tramping of feet — * 
the distant hum and murmur— and all was still. 

The clerk returned to lock up the church — he did not observe 
where Philip stood in the shadow of the wall— and went home to 
talk of the gay W’cddiug, and inquire at what hour the funeral of 
a young woman, his next-door neighbour, would take place the 
next day. 

It might be a quarter of an hour after Philip w'as thus loft — ^nor 
had he moved from the spot — when he felt his sleeve pulled gently. 
He turned round and saw before him the wistful face of Panny I 

“ So you would not come to the wedding ! ” said he. 

“ No. But I fancied you might be here alone,— and sad.” 

** And vou wdll not even wear the dress 1 gave you ?” 

“ Another time. Tell me, are you unhappy f ” 

“ Unhappy, Fanny I No ; look around. The very burial-ground 
has a smile. See the laburnums clustering over the wall, listen to 
the birds on the dark yews above, and yonder see even the butterfly 
has settled upon her grave ! — I am not unhappy.” As he thu» 
spoke, he looked at her earnestly, and, taking both her hands in 
his, drew her gently towards him, and continued : — “ Fanny, do 
you remember, that, leaning over that gate, 1 opce spoke to you of 
the happiness of maniage where two hearts are united. Nay., 
Fanny, nay, 1 must go on. It was here in this spot, — ^it was here 
ihat I first saw you on my return to England. 1 came to seek the 
dead, and I liave thought since, it was my mother’s guardian spirit 
that drew me hither to find you — the living! And often after- 
wards, Fanny, you would come with me here, when, blinded and 
dull as 1 was, I came to brood and to repine, insensible of the trea- 
sures even then perhaps within my reach. But, best as it was ; 
the ordeal through which I have passed has made me more grate- 
W for the prize I now dare to hope for. " On this grave your hand 
renewed the flowers. By this grave, the Imk between the 
^**TTme and the Eternity, whose lessons we Lave read together, will 
* jonset t to record our vows ? Fanny, dearest, fairest, teaderest, 
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Dest, I love joUt and at last as alone yon should be loved ! — woo 
you as my wife ! Mine, not for a season, but for ever — ^for ever, 
even when tjiese graves are opened, and the world shrivels like a 
scroll. l>o you understand me? — do you hoed me? — or have I 
dreamed that — ^that- ** 

He stopped short — a dismay seized him at her silenou. Had he 
been mistaken in his divine belief ?— the fear was momentary : for 
Fanny, who had recoiled as he spoke, now placing her hands tcT 
her temples, gazing on him, breathless, and with lips apart, as if, 
indeed, with great clfort and struggle her modest spirit conceived 
the possibility of the happiness that broke upon it, advanced 
timidly, her mce suffused in blushes ; and, looking into his eyes, 
as if she would read into his very soul, said, wdth an’ accent, the 
intenseness of which showed that her whole fate hung on his 
answer — 

“ But this is pity ? — they have told you that I ^in short, you 

are generous — ^you — you Oh, deceive me not ! Do you love 

her still ? — Can you—do you love the humble, foolish Fanny ?** 

“As God shall judge me, sweet one, I am sincere ! I have sur- 
vived a passion — never so deep,, so tender, so entire as that I now 
feel for you ! And oh, Fanny, hear this true confession ! It was 
you—you to whom ray heart turned before I saw Camilla I — 
against that impulse 1 struggled in the blindness of a haughty 
error ! ** 

Fanny uttered a low and suppressed cry of delight and rapture. 
Philip passionately continued : — 

“ Fanny, make blessed the life you have saved. Fate destined 
us for each other. Fate for me has ripened your sweet mind. 
Fate for you has softened this ru gg ed heart. We may have yet 
much to Dear and much to learn. We will console and teach each 
other I “ 

lie drew her to his breast as he spoke— drew her trembling, 
blushing, confused, but no more reluctant; and there, by the 
Gbave that had been so memorable a scene in their common 
history, were murmured those vows in whicli all this world knows 
of human happiness is treasured and recorded — love that takes the 
sting from grief, and faith that gives eternity to love. All silent, 
yet all serene around them ! Above, the heaven,— at their feet, 
the grave For the love, the grave !— for the faith, the heaven ! 
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CHAPTER THE LAST. 

A labore reclinat otiam.*-»HoRAT* 

I FE£L that there is ttome justice in the affection the ^neral 
feader entertains for the old-fashioned, and now somewhat (msolete 
custom, of giving to him, at the close of a work, the latest news of 
those who sought his acquaintance through its progress. 

The weak, but wjjsll-m caning Smith, no more oppres^d by the 
evil influence of his brother, has continued to pass his d^s in 
comfort and respectabihty on the income settled on him by Philip 
Beaufort. *Mr. and Mrs. Roger Morton stiU live, and have just 
resigned their business to their eldest son ; retiring themselves to 
a small villa adjoining the town in which they had made their 
fortune. Mrs. Morton is very apt, when she goes aut to tea, to 
talk of her dear deceased sister-in-law, the late Mrs. Beaufort, and 
of her own remarkable kindness to her nephew when a little boy. 
She observes that, in fact, the young men owe everything to 
Mr. Roger and herself ; and indeed, though Sidney was never of a 

f rateful disposition, and has not been near her since, yet the elder 
rothcr, t?ie Mr. Beaufort, always evinces his respect to them by 
the yearly present of a fat buck. She then comments on the ups 
and downs of life ; and observes that it is a pity her son Tom pre- 
ferred the medical profession to the church, — Their cousin, Mr. 
Beaufort, has two livii^s. To all this Mr. Roger says nothing, 
except an occasional “ Thank heaven, I want no mans help ! I 
am as well to do as my neighbours. But that ’s neither here nor 
there.” 

There are some readers— they who do not thoroughly consider 
the truths of this life— who will yet ask, “But how is Lord 
Lilburne punished?” Punished? ay and indeed, how? The 
world, ana not the poet, must answer that question. Crime is , 
punished from without. If Vice is punished, it must be from 
within. The Ldburnes of this hollow world are not to he pelted 
with the soft roses of poetical justice. They who ask why he ia 
not punished, may be the tirst to doff the hat to the equipage * 
which my lord lolls through the streets! The only offence he, 
habitually committed of a nature to bring the penalties of detection 
he renounced the moment he perceived^ there was danger of dis- 
covery ! ho gambled no more Mter Philip's hint. He was one of 
those, some years after, most bitter upon a certain noblenia4 
charged with unfair play— one of those who took the accusation 
us proved ; and whose authority settled all disputes thereon. 

But, if no thunderbolt falls on Lord Lilburne’ s head— if he 
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fated still to eat, and drink, and to die on his bed, he may yet 
taste the ashes of the Dead Sea fruit which his hands have culled. 
He 4 b grown old. His inhrmities increase upon him ; his sold 
resources of pleasure — the senses — are dried up. For him there is 
no longer savour in the viands, or s^rkle in the wine, — ^maa 
delights him not, nor woman neither. He is alone with Old Ag% 
and in sight of Death. 

With the exception of Simon, who died in his chair not many-«^ 
days after Sidney’s marriage, Bobert Beaufort is the only one 
among the more important agents left ^t the last scene of this 
history who has passed from our mortal stage. After the marriage 
of his daughter he for some time moped and drooped. 

But Philip learned from Mr. Blackwell of the will that Bohert 
had made previously to the lawsuit ; and by which, had tlie law- 
suit failed, his rights would yet have been preserved to him. 
Deeply moved by a generosity he could not have expected from his 
uncle, and not pausing to inquire too closely how far it was to be 
traced to the influence of Artiiur, Philip so warmW expressed his 
gratitude, and so surrounded Mr. Beaufort with affectionate atten- 
tions, that the poor man began to recover his self-respect, — began 
even to regard the nephew lie had so long dreaded, as a son, — to 
forgive him for not^ marrying Camilla, And, perhaps, to his 
astonishment, an act in his life for which the customs of the world 
(that never favour natural ties not previously sanctioned by the 
legal) would have rather censurqd than praised, became his consola- 
tion ; and the memory he was most proud to recall. He gradually 
recovered his spirits ; he was very fond of looking over that will ; 
he carefully preserved it ; he even flattered himself that it was 
necessary to preserve Philip from all possible litigation hereafter ; 
for if the estates were not legally Philip’s, why, then, they were 
his to dispose of as he pleased. He was never more happy than 
( when his successor was by his side ; and was certainly a more 
i cheerful, and, I doubt not, a better man — during the few years in 
% which he survived the lawsuit — ^than ever he had been before. He 
[^Mied — still member for the county, and still quoted as a pattern to 
county members — in Philip’s arms ; and on his lips there was a 
smile, that even Lilburae would have called sincere. 

Mrs. Beaufort, after her husband’s death, established herself in 
. London ! and could never be persuaded to visit Beaufort Court. 

^ She took a companion, who more than replaced, in her eyes, tho 
absence of Camula. 

^And Camilla— Spencer — Sidney. They live still by the gentle 
I^ke, happy in their own serene joys and graceful leisure ; shun- , 
ning alike ambition and its trials, action and its sharp vicissitudes ; 
envying no one, covetous of nothing ; making ai’ound them, in the 
working world, something of the old pastoral and golden holiday. 
If Camilla had at one time wavered in her allegiance to Sidney, 
her good and simple heart has long since been entirely regained by 
"JiiB devotion ; ana, as might be expected from her disposition, she 
. loved him better after marriage than before. 

V Philip had gone throiigh seyerer trials than Sidney. But, Imd 
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tlieilf earlier fates been reversed, and tliat spirit, in youth so 
fut^bty and self-willed, been lapped in ease and luxury, would 
now bo a better or a happier man ? Poiliaps, t^v>, for a Jess 
Hiranquil existence than his brother, Philip yet may be reserved • 
but, in proportion to the uses of our destiny, do we repose or 
toil; he who never knows pain know^s but the half of pleasure. 
The lot of whatever is most noblo on the earth below falls not 
anxidst the rosy Gardens of the Epicurean. We may envy the 
man who enjoys and rests ; but the smile of Ilcavcn settles rather 
on the front oi him who J/^bours and aspires. 

And did Philip ever regret the circuinstancesthat had ^ivcnhim 
Fanny for the partner of his life ? To some who take their notions 
of the Ideal from the conventional rules of romance, rather than 
from their own perceptions of what is true, this narrative would 
have been more pleasing had Pliilip never loved but Fanny. But 
all that had^led to that love had only served to render it more en- 
during and] concentred. Man’s strongest and worthiest affection 
is his last — ^is the one that unites and embodies all his past dreams 
what is excellent, — the one from which Hope springs out the 
ighter from former disappointments, — the one in vhich the 
Memokies are the most tender and the most abundant — ^the one 
which, replacing all others, nothing hereafter can replace. 


And now, ere the scene closes, and the audience, whom perhaps 
the actors may have interested for a while, disperse, to forget 
tunidst the pursuits of actual life the Shadows that ha\ c amused 
an hour, or beguiled a care, let the curtain fall on one happy 
picture ; — 

It is some years after the marriage of Philip and Fanny. It is 
a Hummer’s morning. In a small old-fashioned room at Beaufort 
Court, with its casements open to the gardens, stood Philip, having 
just entered ; and near the window sat Fanny, Ids boy by her side. 
ISie was at the mother’s hardest task — the first lessons to the fi^rst- 
bom child ; and as the boy looked up at her sweet earnest face 
with a Btnile of intelligence on his own, yod might have seen at a 
jflanoe how well understood were the teacher and the pupil. Yes: 
whatever might have been wanting in the Virgin to the full 
devdopment of mind, the caxes oi the Mother had supplied, 
^•^en a being was bom to lean on her alone — d^endent on her 
providence for life — ^then, b<mr after hour, step after step, in the 
of infant destinieff, had the reason of the mother grown 
pa child’s growth, adapting itself to each want that it must 
Ibaesee* and taking its perfectness and completion from the breath 
jjtf the New Love ! 

\The child caught sight of Philip, end rushed to embrace him. 

^Beel" whistwred Fanny, as she also hung upon him, and 
iMenngo recoUeotiaiis of her own mysterious childhood crowded 
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flpon her, — see,” whispered she, with a blush half of shame and 
half of pride, the poor idiot ^?irl is the teacher of your child !” 

“ Audj” answered Philip, ** whether for child or mother, what 
teacher is like Love ?” 

Thus sayiuf?, ho took the boy into his arms ; and, as he bent 
ever those rosy checks, Fanny saw, from the movement of his 
lips and the moisture in his eyes, that he blessed Clod. He looked 
up on the Mother’s face, he glanced round on the flowers and- 
foliage of the luxurious summer, and again he blessed God ; And 
without and within, it was Light and M^uNxera 1 







